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Her  Mo  ft  Excellent  MAJESTY, 

C  H  A  R  L  O  T  T  E? 

QUEEN  of  Great-Britain, 

&c.  &c.  - 

M  A  D  A  M, 

PERMIT  me  to  lay  at  Your 
E  Majesty’s  Feet  an  Effay  towards 
Speaking  and  Writing  Grammatically, 
and  Inditing '.Elegantly  the  Language  of 
the  braved,  wifefr,  mod  powerful,  and 
refpedlable  Body  of  People  upon  the 
Face  of  the  Globe  1  Highly  didlnguilhed 
with  the  additiona^Glory  of  being  the 
Vernacular  Tongue  of  the  mod  Vir¬ 
tuous,  mod  Potent,  and  bed  Beloved 
MONARCH  upon  Earth! 

A  Language,  Madam,  which  has. 
received  frelh  Ludre  from  its  bein®  now 

CD 

rpoken  by  a  Queen  the  Darling  of  a 
People,  whofe  Tongues  joyfully  proclaim 

A  2  their 


their  Gratitude,  and  whofe  Hearts  (unit¬ 
ed  in  the  firmeft  and  moft  dutiful  At¬ 
tachment)  will  always  exult  to  hear 
Your  Majesty  exprefs  Your  ineffable 
Goodnefs  and  all-attraCting  Affability  in 
the  refined  and  comprehenfive  Englifh 
Energy!  in  the  manly  DiCtion  of  Bri¬ 
tons  ! 

If  the  following  Sheets  fhould  have 
the  Happinefs  to  be  entertaining  to  Your 
Majesty,  inexprefiible  Satisfaction  will 
redound  to  him  who  has  the  Honour  to 
be,  with  the  moft  profound  Reverence,.. 

Madam, 

Your  Majesty’s 
Molt  Faithful,,. 

Moft  Obedient, 

And  Moft  Humble  Servant,, 

The  Author,. 


THE 


PR  E  F  A  C  E. 


wi  t  h  s  ta  n  d  i  n  g  the  fever  alt 
M  ^  Grammars  of  our  Language  ex- 
«  X  tant,  I  have  prefumed  to  offer  the 
Public  one,  under  the  Title  of  the 
British  Grammar  *,  being  a  Produc¬ 
tion  of  all  that  1  judged  worthy  of  their 
Acceptance  and  Attention,  gleaned  either 
from  a  Courfe  of  Reading,  or  deduced; 
from  a  Series  of  Obfervations,  the  Refult 
of  many  Years  Practice.  How  it  is  exe¬ 
cuted,  is  not  a  Province  of  mine  to  de¬ 
termine  :  For,  as  it  is  far  from  my  In¬ 
tention  to  depreciate  the  Labours  of  thofe 
who  have  gone  before  me,  to  fome  of 
whom,  every  fubfequent  Writer  muff  owe 


*  Englifli  has  been  long  the  Language  of  Ireland,', 
as  well  as  of  Great-Britain. 

A  3  a  Tri- 
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a  Tribute  •,  fo  neither  fliall  I  vainly  or 
ridiculoufly  cry  up  my  own  ;  fince  the 
former  would  be  arrogantly  affirming  the 
Prerogative  of  judging  f  or  the  Public^  and 
the  latter  prefumptuoufly  endeavouring  to 
prejudice  them  in  Favour  of  what  ousaht 
really,  and  of  Right,  to  be  fubmitted  to  their 
candid  Judgment. 

’Tis  true,  by  advancing  a  new  Plan,  I 
may  be  charged  with  Singularity  •,  and  yet 
to  avoid  that  Imputation  in  other  Refpedts, 
1  have,  wherever  I  could  keep  Company 
with  thofe  efteemed  the  belt  Englifh  Gram¬ 
marians,  receded  as  little  from  their  Plan 
and  Didtion,  as  Method  and  Precifion 
would  admit  ;  being  aware  that  there  have 
been  feme  peevifh  Mortals,  who  have  re- 
jedted  a  Book,  not  only  for  its  being  dif¬ 
ferently,  though  better  planned,  but  lbrne- 
times  merely  for  being  fomewbat  differently- 
worded  from  that  with  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed  to  converfe.  And  though  no 
Art  or  Science  ought  to  be  ftripped  of  its 
Garb,  and  forced  to  go  naked  to  lerve  the 
Turn  of  Caprice  ;  yet  conlidering  for  whom 
I  was  chiefly  writing,  I  endeavoured  to  ren¬ 
der  the  ftile  familiar  ;  and,  as  much  as  tire 
Subjedt  would  admit,  to  avoid  Terms  which 
might  appear  either  extraneous  or  difgult- 
ing. 
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It  is  prefumed,  that  the  feveral  Notes  of 
Obfervations  will  be  of  Ule  to  thole  who 
have  made  fome  advance  in  Grammar : 
But  if  it  be  afked,  whether  any  of  _ them 
are  to  be  repeted  ?  I  anlwer,  that  as  it  was 
not  my  Intention  to  cliftate  to  the  Teachers 
of  Youth,  but  humbly  to  propole  my  Sen¬ 
timents  through  the  whole  *,  what  fhould 
be  repeted  is  left  to  their  Difcretion  :  Other- 
wife  I  would  reply,  that  as  the  Notes  are 
not  defigned  for  mere  Youth,  a  caretul 
Reading  may  fuffice. 

A  fagacious  Mafcer  knows  that  it  will 
redound  to  the  Scholar’s  Advantage  to  be¬ 
gin  the  Repetition  of  the  Grammar  as  foon 
as  he  can  read  it  :  For,  as  Quintilian  fays, 
Memcria  excolcndo  angetur ,  the  Memory  is 
improved  by  exercifing  it.  When  he  has 
got  by  Heart  all  the  Matter  judges  proper, 
he  may  eafily  retain  it,  by  repeting*  the  whole 
in  Portions  once  a  Month  at  leaft. 

As  I  have  conceived  the  Rules,  with 
the  Queftions  and  Anfwers,  in  as  few 
Words  as  was  confiftent  with  Perfpicuity, 
a  Matter  will  find  room  to  enlarge  •,  to 
warp  the  Notes  where  Opportunity  otters 
with  the  Text,  and  explain  them  more 
fully. 

In  the  Exercifes  on  the  Twelve  General 
Rules  for  Englifh  Concord,  the  falle  Syn- 
2  tax 
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tax  is  put  in  the  Italic  Character  for  the 
Sake  of  grown  Perfons,  who  would,  with¬ 
out  the  Help  of  a  Mafter,  improve  them- 
felves  in  this  lb  very  neceffary  Part  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  As  for  Youth  at  School,  they  need 
not  be  informed  of  this  ;  and  if  they  lliould 
find  it  out,  the  Alternative  is  but  taking 
the  Book  from  them,  and  dictating  their 
iixe  rcife.. 

It  was  not  judged  proper  to  make  pro- 
mifcuous  falfe  Syntax  in  the  Exercifes  on 
thefe  Rules,  for  fear  of  introducing  Confu- 
fion,  and  diftraCting  the  Learner  too  much 
at  his  firft  letting  out :  And  therefor  there 
is  no  Word  falfe,  but  what  is  diftinguifhed 
by  Italics,  and  relates  immediately  °to  the 
Rule  *.  Plowever,  promilcuous  Exercifes 
follow  both  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  in  which, 
the  falfe  Syntax  is  diftinguifhed  as  above  •, 
and  a  Mafter  when  he  dictates  may  mix  the 
Rules,  and  make  the  Exercifes  as  promif- 
cuous  as  he  pleafes.  With  refpeCt  to  a 
Tyro,  it  might  be  moft  methodical  to  let 
him  firft  Copy  the  feveral  Exercifes,  and 
then  write  them  a  fecond  Time  from  Dic¬ 
tation  ;  when  he  will  be  obliged  to  ply  his  • 


*  A* i  Gentleman  acquainted  with  the  corrupt  Dia¬ 
lects  of  the  different  Counties  of  England,  will  find 
all,  or  moft  of  them,  comprized  in  the  Exercifes  under, 
the  Twelve  General  Rules, 

i  Dictionary. 
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Dictionary  as  before,  not  only  for  the  Sig¬ 
nification  of  every  Word,  but  for  the  true 
Spelling  alio ;  for,  perhaps,  he  will  as  yet 
often  commit  Blunders  with  refpedt  to  the 
latter ;  but  as  he  always  writes  what  has 
been  dictated  to  him  over  again  fair,  and 
into  good  Conftruftion,  his  Dictionary  and 
Rules  ought  to  be  his  only  Refource. 

„  *  I 

When  he  comes  up  to  the  Mafter  with 
it3  he  firft  fpells  every  Word  off,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  Quantities  of  the  Syllables, 
as  well  as  the  true  Divifion  of  them,  and 
why  they  a-e  divided  fo,  and  if  liich  Syl¬ 
lables  might  not  be  divided  otherwife  ?  For' 
imtance,  pre-par -mg ;  might  not  I  divide  it 
o-r-e-p-  prep ,  and  a  by  itfelf  ?  No,  became 
the  firft  Rule  of  Divifion  fays,  where  a 
hngle  Confonant  comes  between  two  Vow- 
ds,  it  goes  with  the  laft  Vowel  in  dividing 
:he  Syllables.  Which  is  the  Angle  Confab 
iant  that  comes  betwixt  the  two  Vowels  ? 
P.  Which  are  the  two  Vowels  that  it  comes 
yewixt  ?  E  and  a.  Might  not  I  for  the  lame 
lieafon  divide  the  two  laft  Syllables  p-a-  pa^ 
md  r-i-n-g  ring  ?  No,  becaufe  derivative 
Words  are  always  fpelied  as  their  Primitives, 

.  e.  the  primitive  Word  mull  be  kept 
vhole.  Give  me  the  Quantities  of  thefe 
Syllables?  Pre -  fhort,  par-  long,  ing  Ihort. 
Why  is  par -  long,  when  it  is  a  general 
iu!e  that  a  Vowel  betwixt  two  Confonants 

a  is  v 
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is  commonly  fhort  ?  Bccaufe  a  is  long  in 
the  Primitive,  having  a  final  e  to  lengthen 
it ;  and  that  Syllable  which  is  long  in  the 
Primitive,  is  generally  long  in  the  Deriva¬ 
tive.  Where  does  the  Accent  lie  ?  On  a 
in  par -  the  fecond  Syllable.  PJow  do  you 
know  ?  Recaufe  the  Voice  is  elevated  or 
railed  on  that  Syllable,  i.  e.  I  hear  it  better 
than  the  other  two.  But  might  it  not  be 
fpelled  pre-pare-ing  ?  No,  becaufe  when  the 
primitive  Word  ends  with  a  Vowel,  and  the 
Syllable  which  is  added  begins  alfo  with 
a  Vowel,  then  the  firft  Vowel  is  always 
dropped. 

When  he  has  fpelled  every  Word  of  the 
Lefion,  he  begins  again,  and  gives  the 
Signification  of  each  Word,  as  he  found  it 
in  his  Dictionary,  and  is  afked,  what  fort 
of  a  Word  each  is,  whether  a  primitive,  de¬ 
rivative,  or  compound  ?  As,  what  fort  of 
a  Word  is  preparing?  A  Derivative.  How 
do  you  know  ?  Becaufe  it  is  a  primitive  or 
fimple  Word,  with  the  Addition  of  a  Syl¬ 
lable.  From  what  Root  or  Primitive  is  it 
derived  ?  Form  the  primitive  or  fimple 
Word  prepare .  How  do  you  know  that 
prepare  is  a  primitive  Word  ?  Becaufe  it 
cannot  be  formed  of  any  other.  Can  you 
form  its  Derivatives  ?  Prepared,  prepareth, 
prepared!!,  preparer,  preparing,  prepared, 

preparedly, 
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preparedly,  preparednefs,  preparative,  pre- 
paratively,  preparatory,  preparation. 

Beginning  again  he  diftinguilhes  the 
Parts  oi  Speech,  parting  every  Word,  and 
giving  the  Rules  of  Syntax.  For  Example, 
I  prepare ;  what  Part  of  Speech  is  I?  A 
Pronoun.  What  fort  of  a  Pronoun  ?  A 
perfonal  Pronoun.  What  State  ?  The  fore¬ 
going  State,  becaufe  it  goes  before  the 
Verb.  Does  the  foregoing  State  or  Nomi¬ 
native  Word  always  go  before  the  Verb  ? 
Yes,  except  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  fee  Page 
186.  Which  is  the  following  State?  Me-, 
with  a  Subftantive  my ;  without  a  Subftantive 
mine.  What  Perfon  and  what  Number  is  I? 
The  firft  Perfon  Singular. 

W  hat  Part  of  Speech  is  prepare  ?  A 
Verb.  Flow  do  you  know  ?  Becaufe  what 
ever  Word  denotes  either  being,  doing,  or 
fufifering,  is  a  Verb.  What  Sort  of  a  Verb 
is  it  ?  An  adtive  tranfitive  Verb.  How  do 
you  know  ?  Becaufe  the  Adtion  pailes  over 
upon  fome  other  Perfon  or  Thing,  the 
Subject  of  that  Action.  We  {hall  luppole 
it  an  active  intranfuive  Verb ;  for  molt  ac¬ 
tive  Verbs  have  both  an  adtive  tranfitive 
and  an  adtive  intranfitive  Signification.  How 
do  you  know  that  it  is  an  adtive  intranfi¬ 
tive  Verb  ?  Becaufe  the  Adtion  terminates 
in  the  Perfon  or  Thing  that  adts  ;  and  palfes 

a  2  not 
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not  over  to  any  other  Perfon  or  Thing,  i.  e. 
it  can  -have  no  Noun  after  it,  fignifyiner  the 
Subjedt  of  Adtion.  Should  it  not  be  I  pre¬ 
pares  ?  No,  for  a  Verb  muft  agree  with  its 
Nominative  Word  in  Number  and  Perfon. 

What  Perfon,  what  Number,  what 
Tenfe,  what  Mood,  and  what  Voice  is  I 
prepare?  The  firft  Perfon,  Singular  Num¬ 
ber,  Prefen t  Tenfe,  of  the  Indicative  Mood, 
Active  Voice.  Which  is  the  Nominative 
Word  to  the  Verb  prepare ,  and  with 
which  it  agrees?  I.  ITow  do  you  know  ? 

tD  J 

Became  the  Word  that  anfwers  to  the 
Queftion,  Who  is  ?  who  does  ?  who  buf¬ 
fers  ?  or,  what  is  ?  what  does  ?  what  buf¬ 
fers  ?  is  the  Nominative  to  which  the  Verb 
'  .  relates  ;  as,  who  prepares  ?  I.  Here  (I)  is 
the  Nominative  Word.  Conjugate  pre¬ 
pare.  Prefen  t  Time,  Indicative  Mood, 
Adlive  Voice,  I  prepare,  thou  prepared  or 
you  prepare,  he  prepareth  or  prepares,  &c. 
What  Sort  of  Verbs  are  fit,  hang,  lie , 
ftand*  ?  They  are  neuter  Verbs,  becaufe 
they  fignify  neither  Adtion  nor  Paflion,  but 
only  denote  the  Pofture,  Situation,  State,  or 
Circumftance,  &c.  of  a  Perfon. 

What  Sort  of  a  Verb  is  1  am  burned? 
A  Verb  paflive,  becaule  it  denotes  Paffion 
or  Suffering  ;  and  the  paffive  Voice  is  made 

up 
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jp  of  the  Verb  am  or  her  and  the  paiTive 
Participle. 

What  Part  of  Speech  is  Man?  A  Noun 
Subftantive.  Flow  do  you  know  ?  Becaufe 
vhatever  I  can  hear,  fee,  feel,  tafte,  fmell, 
>r  underftand,  is  a  Noun.  What  is  a  Noun  ? 
\  Noun  is,  &c.  Whether  is  Man  a  Noun 
Subftantive  proper  or  common  ?  A  Noun 
Subftantive  common  or  appellative.  Flow 
io  you  know  ?  Becaufe  it  belongs  to  all  of 
i  Kind  j  for  every  Man  is  called  a  Man., 

What  Part  of  Speech  is  George  ?  A 
NFoun  Subftantive  proper.  Flow  do  you 
enow  ?  Becaufe  it  belongs  to  fome  particu- 
ar  one  of  a  Kind  ;  for  every  Man  is  called 

t  Man,  but  every  Man  is  not  called  George. 
\re  proper  Names  Parts  of  a  Language  ? 
ffoperly  fpeaking  they  are  not.  See  Note 
j.  Page  74.  Are  not  all  Nouns  perceived 
either  by  the  Senfes  or  Understanding  ? 
fes.  What  Nouns  are  the  Objedts  of  the 
Jnderftanding  ?  They  are  called  abftradt 
tfouns  *,  becaufe  they  are  abftradted  or  fe- 
>arated  from  material  Subftances  (which 
.re  the  Gbjedts  of  the  outward  Senfes),  and 
re  only  perceptible  by  the  more  refined 
Operations  of  the  Mind.  Such  are  all  the 
species  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  Paffions  and. 
Affections,  &c.  as,  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
uftice,  Patience,  Revenge,  Knavery,  An- 
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ger,  Joy,  Grief,  Love,  Truth,  Faith, 
Hope,  Pride,  Luff,  Malice,  &c.  See  the 
above  Note. 


A  diligent  Boy  —  What  Part  of  Speech 
is  diligent  ?  An  Adjective.  How  do  you 
know  ?  Becaufe  it  expreffes  the  Property  or 
Quality  of  the  Perfon  or  Thing,  the  Noun 
to  which  it  is  joined.  Of  what  does  dili¬ 
gent  exprefs  the  Property?  Of  the  Noun 
Boy.  '  Compare  diligent.  Diligent,  for  the 
Pofitive ;  more  diligent,  the  Comparative; 
molt,  very,  or  exceeding  diligent,  for  the 
Superlative.  May  not  I  compare  it  by  er 
for  the  Comparative,  and  ejl  for  the  Super¬ 
lative,  and  fay,  diligcnter,  diligenteft  ?  No, 
it  is  of  that  Clafs  of  Adjedtives  which  form 
their  Comparatives  by  more,  and  Superlative 
by  tnoft.  See  Page  94. 

What  Part  of  Speech  is  preparing  ?  An 
aftive  Participle.  How  do  you  know  ? 
Becaufe  it  fignifies  Aftion  or  Doing.  What 
is  a  Participle  ?  A  Participle  is,  &V.  See 
Page  123.  Does  the  active  Participle  always 
end  in  ing?  Yes. 

What  Part  of  Speech  is  prepared  ?  A 
paffive  Participle.  Why  is  it  called  the 
paffive  Participle  ?  Becaufe  when  joined 
with  the  Verb  am  or  be,  it  makes  up  the 
paffive  Voice,  or  Voice  of  Suffering.  Does 

the 
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he  paflive  Participle  always  end  in  ed  ?  Not 
lways,  it  often  ends  irregularly  in  t  or  n. 

When  the  prefer  Time  and  paflive  Par- 
iciple  are  regularly  the  fame,  how  do  you 
enow  the  preter  l  ime  from  the  paflive  Par¬ 
ticiple  ?  When  the  paflive  Participle  has 
3nly  the  Nominative  Word  before  it,  or 
have  or  had ,  1  know  it  is  the  preterite  Ac¬ 
tive  •,  as,  1  prepared,  I  have  prepared,  he 
had  prepared,  &c.  But  when  it  has  any 
Part  of  the  Verb  am  or  be  before  it,  it  is 
the  paflive  Participle  •,  as,  I  am  prepared, 
he  was  prepared,  we  fhall  be  prepared,  &■  c. 

What  Part  of  Speech  is  where  ?  An  Ad¬ 
verb.  What  Sort  ?  An  Adverb  of  Place, 
and  AgniAes,  at  what  or  which  Place. 

What  part  of  Speech  is  and?  A  copula¬ 
tive  Conjunction.  Does  it  join  Tingle  Words 
together  ?  No,  it  does  not  join  Angle  Words, 
but  Sentences  together.  See  Note  45.  Page 

146. 

What  Part  of  Speech  is  above?  A  Prepo- 
Ation.  What  Sort  ?  A  feparable  PrepoAtion, 
fcecaufe  it  can  be  ufed  alone. 

What  Parts  of  Speech  are  a ,  be,  for, 
fere ,  ad,  ante ,  con ,  fcfr.  They  are  infe- 
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parable  Prepofitions,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
Hied  unleis  in  Compofition. 

.  ^hat  Part  of  Speech  is  alas ?  An  Inter¬ 
jection.  What  Sort  ?  Of  Grief.  What  is 
an  Interjection  ?  An  Interjection  is,  &c. 

1  i,  bnCh(°ar  be§"ls  the  Leffon  for  the  fourth 
and  lait  1  ime,  and  conftrues  or  refolves  every 
ocntence.  See  Page  215. 


x  ®  miiance  a  Number  of  different  Words 
would  create  fuch  a  Variety  of  Modifica¬ 
tions  ancl^  Anomilies,  as  would  far  exceed 
the  Bounds  of  a  Preface  :  Thefe  few  Hints 
may  afiift  the  lefs  knowing ;  they  were  not 
defigned  for  the  Ikilful. 


Suppofing  young  Gentlemen  pretty  much 
hiauer  oi  correct  Syntax,  they  proceed  to 
the  Chapter  of  Tautology,  in  which  the 
falle  Grammar  is  continued,  but  not  diftin- 
guifhed  as  in  the  foregoing  Chapters  ;  fo 
that  they  are  now  to  combat  both  with  faife 
Syntax  and  I  autology  •,  the  latter  of  which, 
f°r  the  Sake  oi  thole  who  would  improve 
themfelves  without  a  Mailer,  is  put  in  Ita¬ 
lic  •,  and  the  Figures  r,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
o,  9.  direct  to  the  Words  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Page,  which  are  to  be  ufed  inftead  of 

t!ie  Repetitions  in  Italic  immediately  before 
them. 
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Tautology  confifts  either  in  an  unnecef- 
fary  Repetition  of  the  fame  or  diffeient 
Words  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  or  in  a  Repe¬ 
tition  of  the  fame  Senle  in  the  fame  or  dif¬ 
ferent  Words.  It  is  remarkable,  that  not 
onlv  Youth,  but  all  grown  Perfons  who- 
have  not  read  with  much  Attention,  or 
been  more  or  lefs  accuftomed  to  Compofi- 
tion,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally  into  Tauto- 
loo-y,  both  with  Refpeft  to  Sentiment  and 
Words.  As  this  Chapter,  therefor,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  obviate  what  in  Youth  argues  an- 
uncultivated  Mind,  and  in  grown  Perfons 
betrays  an  illiberal  Education  •,  permit  me 
to  entitle  it  the  Method  of  elegant  Com¬ 
position  ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  fiift  and  beft  Step 
towards  forming  the  Style,  giounded  on- 
Practice. 

The  avoiding  an  inelegant  Repetition'- 
depends  much  on  a  thorough  Knowledge 
of  Ellipsis ;  with  which  the  Scholar  is  iup- 
pofed  to  be  tolerably  acquainted  from  a 
confiderable  Pra&ice'in  his  former  Exer- 
dies. 

When  young  Gentlemen  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  Elhpfis  and 
Tranipofition,  what  immenfe  Advantages 
muft  accrue  from  their  conftruing  and  re- 
folving  every  Sentence  they  lead  in  any 

Englifn  Claffic  whether  Prole  or  Yerfe  ?  How 
D  a  5  ■will*. 
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will  this  fix  Attention,  awake  Reflexion 
n  improve  the  Judgment  with  refped-  to 
a  mafterly  Knowledge  of  the  Subjed  as 
well  as  Propriety  of  Style  ?  Nay,  iJ  Time 
what  jud.c.ous  Critics  will  they  not  become  ? 
Let  any  Gentleman  of  Reflexion  attend  to 

Youtli  of  DiK  ^ 

To  avoid  fwelling  this  Book,  I  have  not 
pemaps  made  thole  Exercifes  long  enouo-h 
Jor  a  young  Gentleman’s  writino-  corned 
Syntax,  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  didate  more 
horn  any  Book.  And,  for  the  fame  Rea. 
ion,  1  have  not  drawn  the  Chapter  of  Tau¬ 
tology  to  a  fufficient  Length,  becaufe  Re- 
coune  will  be  had  to  Variety  of  our  pureft 
.filters,  lor  the  Advantage  of  different 
oubjeds;  from  whom  more  can  be  didated 
varying  the  Manner  of  the  Tautologies,  and’ 
adapting  the  Alterations  to  the  Learner’s 
t-apacity  or  Improvement. 

There  is  a  Kind  of  Tautology  which  we 
have  feen  iome  Writers  a  fled,  viz.  a  Mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  Synonyms,  which  Youth  muff 
carefully  avoid.  For  which  Purpofe,  fup- 
pofe  the  Word  to  be  (neceffary),  the  Mailer, 
when  didating  will  add  other  Synonyms, 
iuch  as  needful,  requifite,  indifpenfable ■  all 

which 
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which  Youth  at  firft  will  write  till  they  be 
informed  of  the  Impropriety.  But  keeping 
them  at  this  Exercile  for  fome  Time,  will 
ferve  two  good  Ends  *,  Firft,  By  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Ufe  of  a  ridiculous  Verbofity;  and 
Secondly,  By  making  them  greatly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Synonyms,  and  fixing  their 
Attention  as  to  the  Choice  of  them  with 
regard  to  the  Subject,  fo  as  to  be  of  real 
Advantage  when  they  come  upon  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  mean  Didtion. 

.  \ 

Youth  keep  ftill  parfing  and  refolving; 
and  preparative  to  their  entering  upon  the 
Chapter  of  improper  Didtion,  they  mull 
be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Subjects  contained  in  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Tautology,  becaufe  the  fame  are 
continued  in  the  former  in  low  Diction.  For 

t 

it  would  be  requiring  Impertinences  of 
them,  to  render  an  improper  Expreflion  in¬ 
to  a  pure  Style  (as  they  have  not  a  fuffi- 
cient  Fund  of  Knowledge  or  Obfervation 
for  fuch  a  Tafk)  without  explaining  the 
Import  of  the  Subjedt,  and  elucidating 
every  Paflage  of  whatever  is  to  be  put  in¬ 
to  low  and  improper  Didtion.  For  what 
is  this,  but  expanding  the  Capacity,  and 
making  them  not  barely  acquainted  with 
Words,  but  with  the  Nature  of  every  Sub¬ 
jedt,  with  Things  themfelves?  But,  though 
no  two  Writers  upon  the  fame  Subjedt  can 

a  6  exprefs 
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exprefs  themfelves  in  the  fame  individual 
Language,  yet  fnppofing  the  Author’s  Style 
puie  and  elegant,  the  Scholar  is  to  keep 
working  it  up  as  near  as  poftible  to  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  till  the  Mafter  (after  pointing  out 
the  Impropriety  of  his  Words,  and  affift- 
ing  him  with  fingle  Words  for  Circumlo¬ 
cutions)  perceives  he  can  come  no  nearer, 
fhews  him  the  Original,  and  lets  him  com- 
paie;  and  then  for  the  laft  Time  explains, 
and  decides  with  relpedl  to  the  Propriety 
of  the  Author’s  Style,  and  gives  Examples 
where  the  Scholar’s  Words  that  appeared  to 
him  fynonymous,  would  be  good,  though 
there  improper.  For  inftance,  let  the  two 
Words  be  Consideration  and  Contemplation  \ 
the  Scholar  luppofes  every  Word  in  his 
Exercife  low  and  improper,  but  the  Mafter 
has  deceived  him  (as  he  frequently  will, 
to  try  his  Ability-  nay,  for  that  Purpofe 
he  will  fometimes  give  him  his  whole 
Exercife  proper)  and  the  Word  Confideration 
*  was  good,  and  defigned  by  the  Author  to 
ftgnify  an  Equivalent,  Reward,  or  Com- 
peniation ;  but  tire  young  Gentleman,  ima¬ 
gining  the  contrary,  fearches  his  Dictionary 
for  Confideration ,  and  finds  it  to  fignify 
Contemplation ,  Meditation ,  &c.  and  perhaps, 
without  thinking  or  enquiring  further, 
chooles  the  former;  and  luppofe  the  Sen¬ 
tence  to  have  run  thus  : 


We 
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“  We  take  Care  not  to  part  with  any 
“  Thing  ferviceable  to  our  Bodies,  unlels 
“  it  be  for  a  good  Confideration  ;  but  make 
“  little  Account  of  our  Souls.” 

On  the  two  Words  being  explained,,  the 
Scholar  will  at  once  perceive  the  Impro¬ 
priety.  But  then  the  Mailer,  after  telling 
him  the  Signification  of  Contemplation,  will 
alfo  give  him  an  Example  where  that  Word 
would  have  been  very  proper;  fuch  as. 
How  now,  what  lerious  Contemplation  are 
you  in  ?  I  have  breathed  a  Vow,  to  live  in 
Prayer  and  Contemplation. 

The  Realon  why  Youth  and  illiterate 
grown  Perfons  are  guilty  of  blameable  Spel¬ 
ling,  falfe  Syntax,  Tautologies,  low  and 
vulgar  Diftion,  is, 

1 .  Becaufe  the  latter  have  not  been  taught 
their  own  Language  grammatically. 

2.  Youth  are  deficient  in  the  Knowledge 
of  Things,  their  Capacities  not  being  open¬ 
ed  by  a  Fund  of  Qbfervations. 

3.  Both  want  Invention. 

Now  by  purfuing  the  Plan  here  offered, 
all  thefe  Deficiencies  will  be  fupplied,  and 
every  Difficulty  obviated.  For, 

1.  They  will  become  perfe£t  in  Orthogra¬ 
phy,  by  plying  the  Rules,  c.  for  that 
Purpofe.  2.  They 
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2.  They  will  acquire  a  fine  Stock  of  Words 
from  continually  fearching  their  Dictionaries 
for  their  Significations.  And, 

3.  Their  Capacities  will  be  enlarged 
from  their  writing  Exercifes  of  falfe  Syn¬ 
tax,  parfing,  refolving  Sentences;  and  in 
pracftifing  the  Methods  exhibited  in  the 
Chapteis  of  Tautology  and  mean  Diction, 
their  Invention  will  be  on  the  Stretch,  and 
their  Judgment  vifibly  increafe.  So’  that 
they  will  not  only  become  Mailers  of  Or¬ 
thography,  true  Conftruction,  and  of  an 
elegant  Expreffion,  but  of  what  ?  why, 
from  a  Series  of  writing  Exercifes  from 
Variety  of  our  bell  Claffics,  and  pureft 
Writers,  and  every  Thing  being  explained 
to  them,  become,  as  before  obferved,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Things  themfelves,  with  Arts 
and  ufeful  Science.  Nay  further,  acquire 
a  mafterly  and  critical  Knowledge  of  their 
own  Language  !  which  has  been  fo  amaz¬ 
ingly  facrificed  and  neglected  for  a  fmatter- 
ing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  with  which,  after 
they  have  mifpent  fo  much  precious  Time, 
they  are  to  hold  no  more  Correfpondence 
than  with  the  Chinefe! 

I  might  here  make  Quotations  from  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Locke,  and  iome  other 
Writers,  on  Education,  llrongly  recom¬ 
mending  and  enforcing  the  Inllruction  of 

the 
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the  Britifh  Youth  in  the  Grammar  of  their 
own  Language;  were  it  not  that  Reafon 
alone,  and  not  Authorities,  ought  to  wei^h, 
and  determine  the  Reader’s  Judgment  and 
A  (Tent  in  a  Matter  of  fuch  Importance  to 
the  Youth  of  thefe  Kingdoms. 

Notwithftanding  I  may  appear  to  be  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  more  than  ordinary,  though 
I  hope,  becoming  Zeal  in  the  Caufe  of& a 
proper  Englilh  Education,  and  cannot  give 
my  Aflent  to  the  whole  of  a  young  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Time  being  engrofied  and  facrificed 
to  a  dead  Verbality ;  yet  I  would  by  no 
Means  be  underftood,  as  if  I  decried  the 
Learning  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan¬ 
guages,  the  Knowledge  of  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  for  fome  Profeffions  in  ci¬ 
vil  Life,  as  well  as  for  Perfons  intended 
for  the  Service  of  the  Church  ;  and  ought 
to  be  the  Study  of  every  Gentleman,  as  he 
cannot  be  laid  to  have  a  liberal  Education, 
or  a  Place  among  the  Learned,  who  is  a 
Stranger  to  them.  But  what  I  would 
(agreeable  to  the  molt  judicious  Writers  on 
Lducation)  contend  for,  is,  that  there  is 
Time  enough  for  teaching  Youth  the  dead 
Languages,  without  neglecting  the  Study 
of  their  own,  or  excluding  real  and  ul'eful 
Knowledge:  and  that  of  all  Grammars  that 
of  their  own  Language  ought  chiefly  to  be 
minded. 
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Let  us  hear  what  the  judicious  Author 
of  an  anonymous  Letter  in  Turnbull’s  Gb- 
fervations  on  a  liberal  Education  fays,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Study  of  the  Englifh  Lan¬ 
guage.  Speaking  of  the  Education  of 
Greece,  whofe  Youth  were  taught  to  write 
their  own  Language  more  accurately  than  we 
are  Latin  and  Greek,  afks,  “  But  where  is 
Englifh  taught  at  prefent?  Who  thinks  it 
of  Ufe  to  ftudy  correctly  that  Language 
which  he  is  to  ufe  every  Day  in  his  Life, 
be  his  Station  ever  fo  high,  or  ever  fo 
infignificant.  It  is  in  this  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  defend  their  Country,  and 
ferve  their  Prince  in  Parliament ;  in  this 
the  Lawyers  plead,  the  Divines  inftrudt, 
and  all  Ranks  of  People  write  their  Let¬ 
ters,  and  tranlaft  all  their  Affairs  •,  and 
yet  who  thinks  it  worth  his  Learning  to 
write  this  even  accurately,  not  to  fay  po¬ 
litely  ?  Every  one  is  buffered  to  form  his 
Style  by  Chance-,  to  imitate  the  firft. 
wretched  Model  that  falls  in  his  Way, 
before  he  knows  what  is  Faulty,  or  can 
relifh  the  Beauties  of  a  juft  Simplicity. 
Few  think  their  Children  qualified  for  a 
Trade  till  they  have  been  whipped  at  a 
Latin  School  for  five  or  fix  Years  to 
learn  a  little  of  that  which  they  are 
obliged  to  forget,  when  in  thofe  Years 
right  Education  would  have  improved 
their  Minds,  and  taught  them  to  acquire 
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44  Habits  of  writing  their  own  Language 
44  eafiiy  under  right  Direction  ;  and  this 
44  would  have  been  ufeful  to  them  as  long 
44  as  they  lived.” 

The  fame  Writer,  after  making  Obfer- 
vations  on  fome  other  effentiai  Parts  of 
Education,  refumes  the  Subject  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  one,  as  an  Affair  of  the  utmoft  Confe- 
quence.  44  Particularly,  fays  he,  I  fhould 
4 4  think  teaching  them  to  write  and  fpeak 
44  corredtly  and  fluently  in  their  own  Lan- 
44  guage,  is  the  moft  important  Inftruffion. 
44  One  Exercife  fhould  be  daily  to  write  a 
44  Page  of  Englifb,  and  after  that  to  exa- 
44  mine  every  Word  by  the  Grammar 
44  Rules ;  and  in  every  Sentence  they  have 
44  compofed,  to  oblige  them  to  give  an 
44  Account  of  the  Englifli  Syntax  and  Con- 
44  ftrudtion.  Thus  an  Habit  would  foon 
44  be  acquired,  and  they  would  do  it  of 
44  Courfe.  All  affefted  Words  and  harfh 
44  Tranfpofitions  fhould  be  noted  •,  every 
44  Phrafe  not  ufed  in  good  Company  ex- 
44  ploded  ;  harfh  Metaphors,  which  have 
44  neither  a  peculiar  Light  nor  Force,  be 
44  difcarded.  For  Metaphors  are  a  Kind 
44  of  Embroidery,  which  do  admirably  on 
44  proper  Occafions,  but  fhew  a  tawdry 
44  Mind  if  it  fcruples  to  appear,  unlefs 
44  drefled  in  fuch  Finery.  Another  Exer- 
44  cife  fhould  be  obliging  them  to  fpeak 

44  every 
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“  every  Day  their  unwritten  Thoughts  on 
“  any  Subject  in  Englilh  *  Let  them 
<c  read  an  Oration  in  I  ully  or  Livy  *,  let 
them  read  it  to  themfelves  in  Latin  -j-, 

“  as 


*  I  am  forry  to  differ  from  this  judicious  Writer; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  more  rational  and  natural  to 
let  young  Gentlemen  fir  ft  deliver  their  written 
Thoughts,  1  mean  the  Subjefls  given  them  for  Exer- 
cifes,  as  the  Foundation  of  Oratory,  whether  extem¬ 
porary  or  ftudied.  It  is  an  Oblervation  that  we  mull 
be  born  Poets,  but  that  we  may  become  Orators  : 
Na/cimur  Poets?,  Fimus  Or  at  ores.  What  then  is  the 
beft  Method  for  young  Gentlemen  to  acquire  a 
Fluency  and  Elegance  of  Speech,  a  quick  and  ready 
Habit  of  methodifing  and  regulating  their  Thoughts 
upon  any  Subject  they  underhand,  fo  as  to  harangue 
upon  it  extempore?  Till  a  better  be  exhibited,  give 
me  leave  to  propofe  the  following,  the  Succefs  of 
which  I  can  warrant  from  Experience,  viz.  let  Gen¬ 
tlemen  have  Variety  of  Exercifes  from  our  pureft 
Writers,  and  Speeches  or  Orations  the  moft  ele¬ 
gantly  tranllated,  put  into  improper  Exprefiion  ;  let 
them  render  them  into  an  elegant  Style ;  after  which 
let  them  read  the  Subjed,  a  fhort  Speech,  an  Ora¬ 
tion,  or  Part  of  one,  two  or  three  Times  over,  and 
then  deliver  it  extempore.  This  is  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  delivering  their  own  Compofitions,  which  is  a 
vaft  Help  to  the  Memory,  as  every  Gentleman  who 
delivers  extempore  what  he  compofes  himfelf  from  the 
Pulpit,  or  at  the  Bar,  can  witnefs. 

f  They  ought  not  to  declaim  from  the  Latin,  but 
fhould  form  their  Ideas  by,  and  think  firft  in  their 
own  Language.  Need  we  enquire  why  a  Frenchman, 
a  German,  &c.  blunder  in  Englilh  ?  Or  why  an 
Englifhman  blunders  in  French,  l$c..  becaufe  each. 

thinks 
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44  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  then  fhut  the 
44  Book,  and  fpeak  the  Senfe  of  it  extern - 
44  -pore  in  unpremeditated  Words.  A  little 
44  Ufe  will  make  it  moft  agreeably  eafy  : 
<4  And  what  a  Habit  is  this  for  a  Man  of 
44  Quality  ?  Begin  with  a  Fable  of  Phm- 
44  drus,  thence  to  a  fhort  Speech  in  an  Hifto- 
44  rian  :  you  will  be  amazed  how  foon  they 
44  would  enter  into  the  Spirit  of  Cicero, 


thinks  firk  in  his  native  Language.  Why  then  fhould 
Youth  be  forced  to  counteract  Nature  ?  Why  think 
twice,  firlt  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Englifh  ?  i.  e. 
in  hunting  for  Englifh  Words,  which  muk  often  Oc- 
cafion  improper  and  difagreeable  Paufes. 

We  know  that  Cicero,  in  his  firk  Effays  towards 
Eloquence,  though  he  had  learned  Greek,  declaimed 
always  in  the  Latin  Tongue,  becaufe  that  was  the 
Language  in  which  he  was  ever  after  to  harangue, 
and  in  which  he  delivered  thofe  Orations  to  the  Se¬ 
nate  and  People,  which  made  him  fo  illukrious,  and 
raifed  him  to  the  higheft  Pinnacle  of  Glory.  But  up¬ 
on  no  Account  ought  young  Gentlemen  to  declaim 
from  the  French,  as  it  would  be  the  Caufe  of  often 
introducing  a  bafe  and  counterfeit  Coin,  and  conta¬ 
minating  the  pure  Springs  of  Englifh  DiClion,  too 
much  polluted  already  by  the  Ignorance  of  fome 
Tranflators;  who  being  deficient  in  their  own  Lan¬ 
guage,  are  fain  to  compenfate  their  Want  of  a  pro¬ 
per  Englifh  Expreffion,  by  foilling  in  an  inlignificani 
Gallic  Jargon  : 

For  who  did  ever  in  French  Authors  fee 
The  comprehenfive  Englifh  Energy  ? 

The  weighty  Bullion  of  one  Sterling  Line, 

Drawn  in  French  Wire,  would  thro’  whole  Pages 
ihine  !  Lord  Roscommon. 

“  and 
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<c  anc\  plead  the  Caufe  of  Ligarius  with  his 
Ardour,  and  feel  what  they  utter :  This 
is  the  Ambition  1  would  have  you 
ct  purfue  :  Afford  to  Gentlemen  this  diftin.- 
guifhing,  this  neceffary  Education,  and 
cc  become  thus  a  Nurfery  of  State  Ora.- 
46  tors. 

I  need  not  advife  you  to  give  them  a 
ct  Tafte  oi  our  beft  Poets,  and  make  them 
read  aloud  gracefully  ;  an  Accomplifli- 
ment  that  many  Men,  who  do  not  want 
good  Ears,  cannot  perform,  becaufe  they 
“  are  either  unexperienced  and  bafhful,  or  ill 
“  taught.35 

But  to  return  :  With  refpedt  to  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  mean  and  improper  Diction,  or  the 
Method  of  acquiring  a  pure  and  elegant 
Style,  let  us  hear  Part  of  a  Letter  from  Pliny 
the  Younger  to  his  Friend  Fufcus  about  his 
Studies. 


Pliny  to  Fuscus. 

cc  You  afk  me  in  what  Method  you 
ought  to  ftudy  at  your  Country-houfe, 
where  you  have  been  a  long  Time.  The 
moil  uieful  Rule,  and  what  many  have 
prefcribed,  is  to  tranflate  Greek  into  La- 
tin,  or  the  contrary.  By  this  Exercife^ 
the  Propriety  and  Beauty  of  Expreflion, 

44  the 
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the  Richnefs  of  Figures,  the  Facility  of 

c*  Explication,  and  the  Talents  of  Inven- 

C6  tion,  are  acquired  by  an  Imitation  of  the 

“  bed  Patterns.  Befides.  what  might  have 

J  \ _ > 

“  escaped  you  in  reading,  cannot  flip  you 
“  in  tranflating.  It  increafes  your  Under- 
“  (landing  and  Judgment.  You  may  like- 
“  wife  after  reading  a  Thing,  only  to  know 
“  the  SubjeCt  of  it,  handle  it  yourfelf,  with 
“  a  RefolutiQn  not  to  fall  fhort  of  your  Au- 
“  thor.  Then  compare  your  Writings,  and 
“  carefully  examine  the  Odds  of  Perfection. 
Ci  Your  Pleaftire  will  be  great  if  you  lome- 
“  times  find  you  furpafs  him  ;  and  your 
“  Spirit  of  Emulation  will  be  proportion- 
“  able,  if  he  exceeds  you  in  every  Thino-. 
“  You  may  fometimes  cull  out  the  choicest 
“  Paflages,  and  vie  with  them.  This  ftrue- 
“  gle  is  private,  and  therefor  not  rafh,  tho5 
“  daring.  However  we  know  many  that 
“  have  gone  through  this  Sort  of  Conten- 
“  tion  with  great  Applaufe,  and  have  out- 
“  gone  thofe  they  v/ere  contented  to  fol- 
“  low,  becaufe  they  did  not  defpair  of  it. 
“  When  you  have  forgot  your  Writing,  you 
“  may  take  it  up  again  ;  retain  fome  Parts, 
“  retrench  others,  make  Additions  and  Al- 
terations.  I  own  this  is  laborious  and 
“  fatiguing,  but  the  Trouble  is  attended 
“  with  Advantage,  &c.” 


Now 
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Now  perhaps  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
Pliny's  Rule  for  tranflating  Greek  into  La¬ 
tin,  and  the  contrary,  was  very  advantage¬ 
ous  for  a  Roman  ;  and  we  find  Cicero 
himfelf  tranflating  into  Latin  the  felect 
Speeches  of  the  beft  Greek  Orators  ;  be- 
caufe  the  Latin  at  that  Time,  though  co- 
pious  in  all  Terms  expreffive  of  Things  po¬ 
litical,  and  well  enough  adapted  to  the 
Purpofes  both  ol  Hiftory  and  popular  Elo¬ 
quence,  was,  as  that  great  Orator  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  confefs,  unfit  for  the  Subjedt  of 
Philofophy.  And  therefor,  his  tranflating 
from  a  Language  fo  refined,  copious  and 
elegant,  and  conformable  to  the  tranfcen- 
dent  and  univerfal  Genius  of  the  Greeks, 
was  rational ;  and  afforded  him  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  enriching  his  own  Tomme  with  a 
Variety  of  elegant  Perms  borrowed  or  imi¬ 
tated  from  that  exquifite  Language.  But 
granting  Pliny's  Rule  to  be  at  that  Time 
very  ufefui  for  a  Roman,  will  the  greateft 
Mafterfliip  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  tranflat¬ 
ing  thefe  Languages  into  Englifn,  avail  for 
the  Purpofe  of  acquiring  an  elegant  Englifh 
S ty le  ?  N o — we  k now  j u ft  the  Reverie  from 
woeful  Experience  !  And  as  Mr.  Locke 
and  the  Spectator  obferve,  Men  who  have 
threflied  hard  at  Greek  and  Latin  for  ten  or 
eleven  Years  together,  are  very  often  defici¬ 
ent  in  their  own  Language. 


That 
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That  the  greatefl  Skill  in,  or  tranflating 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  will  not,  cannot 
procure  an  elegant  Englifh  Style,  appears 
to  be  indifputable  even  from  the  following 
Reaion,  viz.  that  the  learned  fucceflively 
roaming  over  all  the  Beauties  of  thefe  Or- 
nate  Languages,  have  in  Courfe  ranfacked 
all  their  Sweets,  and  culled  all  the  mod  ex¬ 
preflive  and  lively  Flowers  which  now  fo 
beautifully  clothe  the  Style  of  our  belt  Wri¬ 
ters,  adorn  the  Britifh  Orator)’,  or  embellifh 
the  moft  pompous  and  ravifhing  Strains  of  a 
Mansfield’s  Eloquence! 

Who  can  now  introduce  a  Word  into  our 
Tongue  either  from  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
in  which  he  can  pro  mile  to  be  followed  by 
its  being  more  elegant,  expreflive,  or  em- 
phatical  than  that  we  already  have  ?  Who¬ 
ever,  from  an  aukward  Oflentation  of  need¬ 
le  fs  Learning,  ufes  newfangled  and  crabbed 
Terms,  without  their  being  expreflive  of 
new  Ideas,  may  defervedly  obtain  the  Name 
of  Pedant  for  his  Pains.  Is  there  one  Idea 
exprefled  in  any  Language  dead  or  living, 
of  which  the  Englifh  (the  mod  copious 
Language  in  Europe)  is  not  expreflive  ? 
Since  therefor  our  Language  is  replete  with 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  every  Subject,  and 
under  every  Form  of  Writing  ;  what  better 
Method  can  be  preferred  to  young  Gentle¬ 
men  for  acquiring  an  elegant  Expreflion, 

than 
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than  to  make  them  imitate  the  beft  Pat¬ 
terns,  by  reducing  the  Language  of  our 
beft  Writers  into  a  meaner  Style,  to  be 
rendered  back  into  pure  Diction  ?  This  is 
in  every  Matter’s  Power,  becaufe  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  managing  it  is,  in  fome  Meafure, 
arbitrary  ^  as  one  Matter  will  prefer  one 
Synonym,  or  one  Way  of  Circumlocution, 
and  another  a  different  •,  which  will  anfwer 
the  fame  End  provided  the  Seme  be  not 
obfeured. 

Suppofe  a  Perfon  who  has  got  a  little 
Learning  fliould  be  often  folicited  to  cor- 
reft  the  defpicable  Diction  of  the  illiterate, 
who  cannot  indite,  would  he  not  by  a 
Courfe  of  Practice,  and  having  his  Inven¬ 
tion  on  the  Bent,  greatly  improve  his  Style, 
and  fncreafe  his  Underftanding,  even  with  the 
Disadvantage  of  having  neither  Synonyms, 
nor  an  elegant  Original  at  laft  to  refer  to, 
and  compare  with  ? 


I  would  recommend  the  above-mentioned 
Method  as  better  adapted  to  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  grown  Gentlemen,  than  that  after¬ 
wards  mentioned  by  Pliny,  viz. 

cc  You  may  like  wife  after  reading  a 
cc  Thing,  only  to  know  the  Subject  of  it, 
tc  handle  it  yourfelf,  with  a  Refolution  not 
to  fall  fhortof  your  Author/’ 

i 


As 
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As  we  fee  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  great  Labour  and  Fatigue  ; 
and,  I  am  fure,  with  fomething  fo  very- 
forbidding  in  its  AlpeCt,  that  unlefs  a 
Gentleman  has  a  fufficient  Stock  of  Words, 
or  has  been  ufed  to  compofe,  let  him  be 
ever  fo  much  Mailer  of  the  SubjeCt,  he  at¬ 
tempts  a  Talk  that  carries  the  Air  of  an  Im- 
poffibility.  Whereas  the  introducing  Cir¬ 
cumlocutions,  and  continually  fearching  for 
Synonyms,  and  comparing  one  with  an¬ 
other,  will  amazingly  contribute  to  his 
lpeedily  acquiring  a  proper  Style.  I  faid 
comparing  one  with  another,  becaufe  there 
is  no  other  Way  of  trying  or  judging  of 
Words,  or  Signs  of  any  Kind,  but  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  other  Expreffions,  and 
confidering  which  are  bed,  in  order  (which 
is  the  foie  End  of  Language)  to  convey 
Sentiments  with  a  proper  Energy  and  de- 
:ifive  Perfpicuity. 

We  have  often  feen  the  Writing  of  Let¬ 
ters  recommended,  without  ever  a  Word 
)f  firll  forming  a  young  Gentleman’s  Style  ; 
totwithdanding  epillolary  Correlpondence 
equires  the  mod  concile  and  purell  Vein 
>f  Language,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all 
fudges  to  be  the  mod  difficult  Form  of 
Writing.  However,  for  that  Purpofe,  we 
lave  had  feveral  Collections  made,  moft 
>f  which  are  wretched  Models  indeed  for 

-  Youth 
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Youth  to  copy.  There  one  Letter  deficient 
in  Sentiment,  another  in  Style,  and  moil  in 
both.  To  pretend  to  make  a  Collection  on 
an  Infinitude  of  Subjects,  as  the  Occafions 
and  Circumftances  in  Life,  which  gave 
Birth  to  Letters,  are  infinite,  is  mere  Ina¬ 
nity.  I  do  not  deny  that  Some  general 
Directions  may  be  given  for  Letter-writing, 
nor  that  an  imaginary  Correspondence  in 
the  epistolary  Style  on  Variety  or  Subjects 
and  Affairs  in  Life,  wherein  the  ruling 
Pafiions  and  diftinguifhing  Characters  cf 
■Men  ;  the  different  Coniequences  of  Ac¬ 
tions  •,  the  Duties  belonging  to  human 
Life;  the  Rules  of  private  and  public  Con- 
duett;  the  Corruptions  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Snares  and  Temptations  of  the  \voiiay 
and,  in  fhort,  holding  forth  to  the  View  of 
Youth,  Mankind  as  they  realty  are,  and  in 
the  worft  Colours  they  have  evei  appealed; 
I  lay,  I  do  not  deny  but  a  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  fucli  a  Nature,  executed  f_»  a 
mafterly  Hand,  and  read  with  voung 
Gentlemen,  would  introduce  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Mankind,  anc.  piepaic  them  tut 
appearing  on  the  Stage  ol  public  Life  with 
Honour  "and  Advantage. — The  Method  I 
take,  and  I  find  it  fo  far  effectual  .o  t-.c 
End  propofed,  is,  having  got  what  I  judged 
the  belt  Book  of  Letters,  1  make  leveral 
youno-  Gentlemen  Hand  up,  and  one  ot 

ihem°read  a  Letter  gracefully;  alter  whicn 

,  I  read 
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read  it  to  them  myfelf,  making  Obferva- 
ions  on  the  Sentiment  and  Style,  and  afk- 
ig  their  Opinions  with  Rei'pect  to  both. 
ind  it  the  Letter  has  an  Aniwer,  I  all; 
hem  before  they  read  it,  what  Aniwer  they 
/Quid  make  to  this  or  that  P adage  ?  If 
heir  Aniwer  happens  to  tally  with  that  af 
he  Author,  it  gives  them  great  Spirits, 
knd  on  the  whole,  a  deep  and  lading  Im- 
reflion  is  made  on  their  Memories,  and 
heir  Underftandings  improved  ;  as  by  this 
Method  they  imagine  themfeives  treated 
dth  Refpedt,  and  a  Deference  paid  to  their 
udgment  :  For  Youth,  even  the  youngeft 
1  School,  are  proud  of  being  treated  as 
ation-al  Creatures. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  Fair 
ex  have  been  in  general  lb  ftumefuHy 
egledted  with  regard  to  a  proper  Engliflr 
education.  Many  of  them,  by  the  "un¬ 
linking  Part  of  the  Males,  are  confidered 
id  treated  rather  as  Dolls,  than  as  intelli- 
ent  focial  Beings.  And  though  in  Point 
f  Genius  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  other 
ex,  yet  due  Care  is  not  always  taken  to 
-iltivate  their  Underftandings,  to  imprefs 
leir  Minds  with  folid  Principles*  and  re- 
lenifh  them  with  uiefui  Knowledge. 

Is  a  Lady  of  Birth  or  Fortune  to  be 
udly  deprived  of  the  animating  and  laft- 

0  ing 
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ing  Pleafure,  refulting  from  a  Capacity  of 
expreffing  herfelf  with  Fluency  and  Accu¬ 
racy  in  fpeaking  or  writing  her  Mother 
Tongue  ?  A  Qualification  which  would  lb 
eminently  difiinguifh,  add  a  Luftre  to,  and 
place  in  every  point  of  View  ail  her  other 
Accomplifhments  ? 

Were  Fathers  the  Authors  or  Promoters 
of  fuch  Default,  Mothers  would  certainly 
relent  it,  as  judging  it  proceeded  from  a 
low  and  contemptible  Opinion  of  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  their  Sex.  But  as  every  prudent 
Father,  with  great  Propriety,  diredts  the 
Education  of  his  Sons  *,  io  that  of  Daugh¬ 
ters  being  chiefiy  under  the  Influence 
of  Mothers,  every  fine  Embellifliment, 
every  neceffary  Accomplilhment  conipicu- 
ous  in  their  female  Pupils,  will  reflect  the 
areateft  Flonour  on  their  lair  and  a^ectio- 
nate  Inltru&reffes.  Yet,  as^  the  Males  are 
not  only  highly  interefted  in,  and  derive 
much  focial  Happinefs  from  the  right  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Females,  but  are  alio  the  foie  Ar¬ 
bitrators  of  what  conftitutes  a  proper  one ; 
it  is  not  even  to  be  imagined,  that  becauie 
the  greateft  Share  of  their  Education  falls 
more  immediately  under  the  Inipection  01 
Mothers,  that  Fathers  are  at  ail  exempted 
from  iuperintending  what  is  mold  intei cit¬ 
ing  and  eflential  ♦,  of  which  they  aie  iop- 

pofed  to  be  more  competent  Judges :  Nor 

from 
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from  embracing  every  Opportunity  of  en¬ 
larging  their  Minds,  and  improving  thofe 
Talents  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them.  In  fine,  it  is  owing  to 
the  faithful  Difcharge  of  the  important 
Trull  repofed  in  both  Parents  that  thefe 

more  beautiful  Pledges  of  their  mutual 

.  •• ' 

Love,  become  dutiful  Children,  good 
Wives,  good  Mothers,  good  Friends,  orna¬ 
mental  to  their  Sex,  and,  in  their  feverai 
Stations,  ufeful  Members  to  the  Commu¬ 
nity. 

4  • 

One  Thing  I  would  beg  leave  to  recom¬ 
mend,  which  is,  that  in  every  Boarding 
School  where  there  are  young  Ladies  of 
Rank,  proper  Mailers  fhould  attend  at  leaf; 
three  Days  in  the  Week*,  in  order  to  teach 
them  not  only  to  read  with  an  accurate 
Pronunciation,  and  to  acquire  a  natural, 
eafy,  and  graceful.  Variation  of  the  Voice, 
fui table  to  the  Nature  and  Importance  of 
the  Subject,  but  to  write  their  own  Lan¬ 
guage  grammatically,  and  to  indite  ele¬ 
gantly.  He  might  farther  inftruct  them  in 
the  pleafing  Scien  ce  of  Geography,  read 
with  them  home  of  the  mo  ft  curious  and 
imtrudtive  Pieces  of  natural  Hiftory and 
alfo  iuch  Parts  of  moral  and  natural  Philo- 
fophy,  as  would  convey  the  ruling  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Life,  conduct  to  true  Wifdom,  and: 
tend,  to  direct  and  mend  the  Heart,  at  tl ve¬ 
to.  £  fvme 
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fame  Time  that  they  enlightened  the  Under- 
ftanding.  By  purfuing  iuch  a  Plan,  the 
Advantages  which  would  accrue  to  io  many 
young  Ladies,  and  confequently  to  the  In- 
tereft  and  future  Happinefs  of  Society,  are, 
to  every  thinking  and  generous  ~  hearted 
Perfon,  too  obvious  to  require  Enumera¬ 
tion.  . 


To  the  Teachers  of  Youth  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland. 


Gentlemen, 

AS  the  Inftruttion  of  Youth  has  ever 
been  regarded,  by  the  belt  Philofo- 
phers  and  wileft  Legiilators,  as  the  moft 
certain  Source  of  Happinefs  not  only  to  Fa¬ 
milies,  but  to  States  and  Kingdoms  •,  and 
as  a  proper  Education  is,  on  all  moral  and 
civil  Confiderations  whatever,  the  firfl;  Bleff- 
ing  in  Order  and  Neceffity,  and  the  higheft 
in  Value  and  Importance-,  fo,  well  may  you 
be  accounted  (as  thofe  of  your  Profeffion 
have  always  been  in  all  Ages,  and  in  all 
civilized  Countries)  the  moft  neceffary  and 
ufeful  Members  in  Society. 

Of  fuch  ineftimable  Value  was  right  Edu¬ 
cation  held  by  the  Ancients,  that  when 

Greece  was  in  all  her  Glory,  and  long  aftei, 

the 
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the  Tutorage  of  Youth  was  efteemed  a 
mod  honourable  Employment;  and  many 
of  noble  Birth  and  eafy  Fortunes  (as  we 
learn  from  Plato,  Cicero,  Ifocrates,  Arifto- 
tle,  &c.)  became  Preceptors,  and  tookYouth 
under  their  Tuition. 

With  a  View  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
Youth  of  thefe  Kingdoms  in  a  Part  of 
Education  of  the  greateft  Moment  to  their 
future  Emolument,  permit  me.  Gentlemen, 
to  throw  my  Mite  into  the  Treafury,  by 
laying  before  you  the  following  Eflay,  the 
Ufefulnefs  and  Execution  of  which  is  hum¬ 
bly  fubmitted  to  your  Judgment;  hoping 
my  Endeavours  for  the  Service  of  the 
Public  will  be  received  by  you  with  that 
Candour  peculiar  to  liberal  Minds,  and 
equal  to  the  Difmtereftednefs  with  which 
they  are  offered. 

J 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  Gentlemen, 
that  the  Romans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  care¬ 
fully  applied  themfelves  to  the  Study  of  their 
own  Language,  and  were  early  able  to 
fpeak  and  write  it  in  the  greateft  Perfection. 
Matters  taught  them  betimes  the  Princi¬ 
ples,  the  Difficulties,  Subtilties,  and  the 
Depths  of  it.  And  to  that  it  was  chiefly 
owing,  that  they  made  more  early  Advances 
in  the  moft  ufeful  Sciences,  than  any 
Youth  have  fince  done.  The  French  have 

been 
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been  before-hand  with  ns  in  this  important 
Particular.  They  have  long  imitated  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  have  had  the 
good  Policy  to  prefer  their  own  Language 
to  every  other ;  difdaining  the  Study  of 
any  of  the  European  Languages,  unlefs 
driven  by  Neceffity  into  other  Countries: 
And  the  political  Advantages  they  have  de¬ 
rived  from  fuch  a  Conduft  are  vifible  ail 
over  Europe. 

Policy  then,  Gentlemen,  were  there  nor¬ 
thing  elfe,  cries  aloud  for  your  exerting1 
yourielves  in  the  Caufe  of  a  too  long  neg- 
ledled  Englifh  Education  !  And  for  wiping 
off  that  Charge  of  Barbarity  with  which  we 
have  been,  on  that  Account,  fo  lono-  (liar, 
matized  by  the  very  People  whofe  Language 
we  have  been  fo  ridiculoufly  fond  of,  to  the 
Reproach  and  Degradation  of  a  better,  even 
our  own. 

Do  not  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  every 
Kingdom  participate  to  a  great  Degree  the 
Fate  of  its  Language  ?  Rife  and  flourifh, 
or  fink  into  Difrepute,  as  the  latter  is  culti¬ 
vated  or  negle&ed  ?  How  dear  then  ouo-ht 
the  Honour  of  the  Englifh  Language  to  be 
to  every  Briton !  And  how  regarded  but 
with  an  Efteem  equal  to,  and  becoming 
the  Glory  of  our  Arms?  For, 

If 
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If  only  martial  Conquelts  we  advance, 

And  yield  the  Mufes  Bow’rs  to  vanquifh  d  Fiance, 

If  there  we  fix  our  Pillars  of  Renown, 

Will  not  refenting  Britain’s  Genius  frown? 

And,  while  our  Troops  politer  Realms  o  er-run. 

Cry,  fo  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths  have  done? 

Hark!  Honour  calls  my  Sons  to  new  Alarms, 

To  grow  in  Arts  victorious,  as  in  Arms, 

Our" Language  to  advance,  and  prove  our  Words 
No  lefs  defign’d  for  Conqueil  than  our  Swords! 

Till  Learning’s  Banners  through  our  Realms  are 
fpread, 

And  cantive  Sciences  from  Bondage  led  ; 

Though  Gallic  Trophies  iliall  our  Iiland  fill, 

Our  conquering  Wings  are  dipt,  and  Lewis  tri¬ 
umphs  Hill. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  as  Grammar  is 
the  folid  Foundation  upon  which  all  other 
Science  refts,  and  as  all  human  Enquiry  is 
divided  into  Science  and  Language,  and 
further,  as  under  the  latter,  fall  the  Ideas 
and  Subjects  of  the  Didadic  Style,  Ora¬ 
tory,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture ; 
judge  ye,  if  it  ought  to  be  left  to  young 
Gentlemen  to  form  their  Style  by  Chance, 
or  to  begin  the  Study  of  their  Mother 
Tongue,  at  a  Time  of  Life  which  calls 

them  forth  to  A6tion. - The  fatal  Con- 

fequences  attending  the  Negleft  of  inftruft- 
ing  Youth  early  in  their  own  Language, 
are  juftly  expofed  by  a  judicious  Writer, 
who  lays,  “  Hath  the  Child  arrived  to  feven 
“  or  eight  Years  of  Age,  he  mixes  with  a 

'  “Clafs 
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Clais  of  Boys  at  School,  where  under  the 
Pretext  of  teaching  him  Latin,  no  Re- 
“  gard  is  had  to  his  Mother  Tongue.  And 
what  happens  ?  What  we  fee  every  Bay. 
A  young  Gentleman,  who  has  had  this 
Education,  cannot  read.  For  to  articu¬ 
late  the  Words,  and  join  them  together, 
I  do  not  call  reading,  unlefs  one  can 
pronounce  well,  obferve  all  the  proper 
Stops,  vary  the  Voice,  exprefs  the  Sen¬ 
timents,  and  read  with  a  delicate  Intel¬ 
ligence.  Nor  can  he  fpeak  a  Jot  better: 
A  Proof  of  this  is,  that  he  cannot  write 
ten  Lines  without  committing  grofs 
Faults  •,  and  becaule  he  did  not  learn  his 
own  Language  well  in  his  early  Years, 
he  will  never  know  it  well.  1  except  a 
few  who  being  afterwards  engaged  by 
their  Profeflion,  or  their  natural  Tafte, 
cultivate  their  Minds  by  Study.  And 
yet  even  they,  if  they  attempt  to  write, 
will  find  by  the  Labour  Compofition 
44  cofts  them,  what  a  Lofs  it  is  not  to  have 
learned  their  Language  in  the  proper 
Seafon.” 
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In  a  Word,  Gentlemen,  you  who  are  en- 
trufted  with  the  Education  of  our  Youth  of 
Diftindlion,  who  are  to  move  in  a  more 
exalted  and  extenfive  Sphere  of  Adlion, 
and  whofe  Birth  and  Fortune  call  upon 
them  to  qualify  themfelves  early  for  high 

and 
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and  important  Offices  in  their  Country’s 
Service  *,  you,  Gentlemen,  have  a  glori¬ 
ous  and  joyful  Profpedt  before  you,  a  noble 
Opportunity  of  doing  much  Good  indeed  ! 
of  constituting  real  Merit,  and  fecuring  the 
warmeft  Returns  of  Gratitude,  by  perfect¬ 
ing  the  Flower  of  our  Youth  in  fpeaking  and 
writing  that  Language,  in  which  alone  they 
are  to  ferve  their  King  and  Country,  and 
become  the  Mouths  of  the  People. 

* 

You  will  not  fail  to  afford  young  Gentle¬ 
men  this  diftinguifhing,  this  neceffary  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  a  few  Years  nurfe  up  a  Race 
of  Bri tiffs  Orators,  to  the  Honour  of  our 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  to  the  never-fad¬ 
ing  Glory  of  our  dear  Country. 


THE 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of  Grammar  and  its  Parts. 

Sfue/iion.  TXT’  HAT  is  Grammar  ?  Anfiuer. 

VV  Grammar  is  the  Art  of  exprefling 
the  Relations  of  Words  in  Conftru'&ion,  with  due 
Quantity  in  Speaking,  and  Orthography  in  Writing, 
[i].  Hence  it  is,  that  a  Grammar  of  whatever  Lan¬ 
guage,  fhews  the  Art  of  Speaking  and  Writing  that 
Language  well.  What  does  the  Englilh  Grammar 
teach  ?  The  Englilh  Grammar  teaches  to  fpeak 


[1]  The  abovementioned  Definition  of  Grammar 
is  certainly  the  bell  and  molt  comprehenfive  that  has 
yet  been  given ;  and  is  only  an  Improvement  on  the 
judicious  Mr.  Johnfon’s,  who  fays,  Grammar  is  the 
Art  of  exprefling  the  Relations  of  Things  in  Conftruc- 
tion,  with  due  Accent  in  Speaking,  &c.  but  he 
ihould  have  faid  of  Words,  not  Things,  as  Gram¬ 
mar  treats  of  Words,  and  not  of  Things ;  and  Quan¬ 
tity  inftead  of  Accent,  as  Accent  is  only  a  mere  Mark 
over  a  Vowel  in  a  Syllable,  to  denote  the  Emphafis  or 
Riling  of  the  Voice:  but  Quantity  is  the  Meafure  of 
Sounds  in  Pronunciation,  and  determines  them  to  be 
long  or  Ihort. 


and 
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and  write  the  Engiifh  Language  rightly  [2].  How 
many  Parts  has  Grammar  ?  Grammar  has  four  Parts, 
Orthography,  Profody,  Etymology,  and  Syntax  [3]. 
What  does  Orthography  teach  r  Orthography  teaches 
to  fpell  or  write  every  Word  with  proper  Letters  :  as, 
Nation,  not  Nafhun  ;  precious,  not  prelhus ;  Tomb, 
not  Toom,  &c.  What  does  Profody  teach  ?  Profody 
coniifb  of  two  Parts :  The  firft  teaches  the  true  Pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Words,  comprifing  Accent,  Quantity, 
and  Emphafis  ;  and  the  other  the  Art  of  making 
Verfes.  What  does  Etymology  teach  ?  Etymology 
teaches  the  Expofition  or  Kinds  of  Words;  their  De¬ 
rivation,  Change,  Analogy,  or  Likenefs  to  one  an-* 
other  in  any  Language.  What  does  Syntax  teach  ? 
Syntax  teaches  the  right  placing  or  joining  of  Words  ' 
together  in  Sentences  [4]. 


[2]  That  the  Scholar  may  not  have  a  confined  and 
narrow  Notion  of  Grammar,  with  refpedt  to  its  Ufe* 
in  all  Languages,  he  may  be  alked  what  the  Latin 
Grammar  teaches  ?  Jnjkver.  To  fpeak  and  write  the 
Latin  Language  rightly.  What  does  the  French 
Grammar  teach  ?  To  fpeak  and  write  the  French 
Language  rightly.  And  fo  of  others. 

[3]  As  the  Grammars  of  all  Languages  Tave  four 
Parts,  the  Scholar  may  be  alked,  How  many  Parts 
the  Greek,  Latin.,  French,  &c.  Grammar  has  ?  mak-_ 
ing  him  repete  the  Parts. 

[4]  The  Ufe  of  thefe  four  Parts  being  the  fame  in- 
all  Languages,  the  Scholar  may  be  afked,  what  each 
of  them  teaches  in  the  Latin,  French,  &c.  Gram- 
mars. 

.-v  4  k-  »  r  ‘ 
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PART  I. 

Of  orthography. 

'  'T™'  “  “  of  a. 

_  Letter,  ■  P,?T ?rs>  and  Sounds  of 

the  Produftion  of  Syllables  'in  o")  Com.binations  ia 
merits,  as  the  Founder ?f  r,de,r  to  form  Words, 
^deration.  Therefore,  '*  tnC  who  e’  our  brft  Coa- 

c  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Number  and  Divifion  of  Letters, 

*.  s;g„, 

olTynL  si",  i'T  t;J’  >  V"S: 
Sounds  A.entfelTes  f/l  °'S  °f  Sounds>  »« 
toe  in  the  Englift La^^V1^  ^  are 
e  *  £  h  i  j  k  1  m  BTpgq'  Twettty-h,,  a  b  c 

T  4  r  s  t  U  V  w  X  y  2. 

_  How 

*‘<l|"">1'  11  Ni  ■  >  .  T  _ 

Lj  The  two  grand  Species  of  c  , 
iimate  or  inanimate.  Animate  q  ounds  are  either 
tional  or  irrational,  or  if  you  'jou‘10s  are  either 
articulate,  and  both  have  a  M  ’  :trtIculate  or 
ifterence  is,  that  whereas  the  ^L'a!1Ui.?  i  but  the 
late  Sound  is  derived  from  N^1™101?3  °r  inarti- 
ticulate  Sound  is  derived  fN  J'J;’  the  rati°nal  or 

>“  *«■*  1*.  no  u 2LfTsiTa 

B  2to  or  bonification ;  fuch 
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How  are  they  divided  ?  Into  Vowels  and  Confonants 
[6].  What  is  a  Vowel  ?  a  Vowel  is  a  Letter  which 


makes 


are  the  Murmurs  of  a  Fountain,  the  Dalhings  of  a 
Cataraft  &c.  Nor  is  there  any  peculiar  Name  for 
Sound  inanimate  ;  nor  for  that  of  Animads  when  made 
bv  the  trampling  of  the  Feet,  clapping  of  the  Hands, 
fluttering  of  Wings,  or  any  other  Caufe  which  is 
merely  “accidental.  But  that  wh'ch  they  make  by 
proper  Organs,  in  Conference  of  fome  Senlation  or 
inward  Impulfe,  fuch  animal  Sound  is  called  a  Voice. 
Now  the  Voice  of  Man,  and  it  would  feem  of  all 
other  Animals,  is  formed  by  certain  Organs  between 
S,M-  ar(d  the  Lungs,  which  n 

the  Intercourfe  between  thefe  two.  The  Lungs  (.per 

?dr-aand"he  Mouth,  when  the  Voice  is  formed, 

SS-SoS 

»;f  £  at  sw«s?vSr-5 

lx«pr'!.  -j£4vs££ ; »£« 

Kl'-T’ihcVrm  or  Character  of  Articulation  i  I.  «. 
M  JSdta  federal  Or^L,  S “-gu?  .he  Tech, 

^“rrlr  v”  w."  s"  & 

Jsrv  £»==■; 

7uS  oAhc’ltonicUus/aud  at «  hurl  b«to 
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makes  a  full  and  perfect  Sound  of  itfelf,  without  join¬ 
ing  any  other  Letter  to  it.  How  many  Vowels  are 

there  > 


teen  ;  which  by  feveral  Steps,  in  procefs  of  Time, 
came  to  be  increafed  to  twenty-four. 

Our  Anceltors  have  been  very  fparing  of  vocal 
Sounds ;  and  lavifh  in  introducing  Marks  that  lead' 
rather  to  Silence  than  to  produce  a  Voice.  We  could 
have  exprelfed  our  Language  without  the  Affiftance 
of  the  Confonants  c7j  q  v  w  x  y  z.  For  i.  We 
could  have  ufed  (k)  for  hard  (c)  as^  kame,  kome, 
kup,  &c.  inftead  of  came,  come,  cup.  And  for  its 
foft  Sound  we  could  have  ufed  (s) ;  as  fell,  fity,  fy- 
prefs  ;  inftead  of  cell,  city,  cyprefs.  2.  We  could 
have  ufed  (k)  for  (q)  ;  as  kuantity,  kuality,  & c.  for 
quantity,  quality.  Or  we  might  have  rejected  (k) 
and  (q),  and  ufed  (c)  with  its  hard  found  only,  and 
written  (s)  for  its  foft  Sound.  3.  We  could  have  ufed’* 
(f)  for  (v).  4.  We  could  have  ufed  (u)  for  (w) 

which  we  borrowed  from  the  Germans,  giving  it  the 
fame  Sound  before  a  Vowel,  i.  e.  (00)  ;  as  uant,.. 
uent,  uill  ;  inftead  of  want,  went,  will.  5.  W'c 
could  have  ufed  (ks)  for  (x)  ;  as  Foks,  Boks,  Poks,. 
inftead  of  Fox,  Box,  Pox,  &c.  6.  We  could  have' 

ufed  (i)  for  (y) ;  as  Phific,  Ciprefs,  inftead  of  Phy- 
fic,  Cyprefs.  7.  We  could  have  alfo  ufed  (i)  for  (j),. 
as  formerly,  fhort  (i)  being  the  Sound  that  Northern. 
Nations  give  to  (j).  8.  We  could  have  ufed  (s)  for 

(z).  But  although  thefe  Confonants  appear  to  be 
Superfluous,  yet  to  expel  them  now  from  the  Places 
they  have  fo  long  held  in  our  Alphabet,  would  intro¬ 
duce  fuch  Confufton  and  Change  in  the  Orthography 
and  Analogy  of  Words,  as  to  leave  but  few  Traces 
of  their  Etymology  or  Original.  But  if  we  have  a 
Redundancy  of  Confonants,  we,  on  the  contrary,  are, 
as  well  as  all  other  Nations,  very  deficient  in  Cha¬ 
racters  expreflive  of  vocal  Sounds.  It  is  indeed 
greatly  to  be  wifhed  we  had  either  more  Characters 
for  Vowels,  or  Marks  on  thofe  we  have  to  diftinguifli 

B  3,  their 
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the^EnSflTVo6  five  S’gns  -r  Marks  for  Vowe,s  « 

End  of  wt  T?S^  V>  *’  °>  u’  and  (y)  at  tte 

Origin  °  3  V°Wel  “  ^ 


iimi/rral  S0U°7;  Did  no  Charafter  ftand  feme- 
.  s”  °f  I  ar,d  ,0®et,mes  f°r  another  Sound  ;  nor 
'/  ■  y ound  nepreiented  fometimes  by  one  and 
fometunes  by  another  Charafter,  the  Caufe  of  falfe 
o  piling  and  vicious  Pronunciation  in  the  prefent  lav¬ 
ing  Languages  would  be  entirely  removed;  and 

'  m  4°pe  7ig  be  the  W°rk  of  a  few  Wceks 

}  Qa  ~J-ihi,  and  but  of  a  few  Days  to  a  grown  Per- 
s;,:-Tr°me  Gentlemen  °f  real  Learning,  particularly 
•  ui  Phomas  Smith,  Dr.  Gill,  and  Biihop  Wilkiiu 
offered  Schemes  for  introducing  feveral  new  Charac¬ 
ters  in  order  to  reftify  and  fix  our  Orthography, 
which  was  formed  by  Chance  in  rude  and  illiterata 

'  J  Sfs  \  ^.ut  tne  Reception  thefe  Schemes  met  with. 
VVi ^  *uPpofe,  deter  others  from  fuch  vain  At¬ 
tempts.  The  fame  Fate  would  attend  the  Invention 
of  a  new  Alphabet,  or  introducing  a  Character  for 
every  fimp.e  Sound,  however  ufefui  and  advantageous 
it  migiit  prove  in  rendering  Reading  and  Spelling 
o.tly  .  lanes,  and  euabliiliing  a  fixed  and  uniform  Pro¬ 
nunciation  :  For  few  of  any  Nation  would  be  pre¬ 
vented  upon  to  learn  their  Letters  over  again,  or  part 
with  then-  Books  in  the  prefent  Charafter,  which  by 
*uc.i  an  Innovation  would  become  altogether  ufclefs. 
it  leiuains  therefore,  that  we  endeavour  to  exhibit  as 
plain  and  conclufive  Rules  for  the  Powers  and  Proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Characters  we  now  have,  as  the  impetuous 
and  prevailing  Tide  of  Cuilom  will  admit. 


t 
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.  '  SECTION  I. 

Of  the  various  Sounds,  Powers,  and  Properties  of 

the  Vowels. 


I-X  O  W  many  Sounds  has  the  Vowel  a  ?  It  has 
I  three  [7].  1.  Its  long  found  which  is  like  (ai) 

is  expreffed  in  came,  fame,  male,  fare,  gage,  en- 

[7]  ^as  really  five  different  Sounds  ;  for  be- 

o  S  r®T*!re?  above-mentioned,  it  has  a  more  fender 

fsTr  CVft5  tlan  Ion£  w^ich  is  likfe  French  fe) 
M  a  feu  line,  and  is  expreffed  in  late,  plate,  rate,  &c. 

it  has  alfo  an  open  Sound,  which  approaches  to  its 
broad  Sound,  and  is  expreffed  in  Wrath,  rather,  Fa¬ 
ther,  Glafs,  and  fome  others.  But  as  thefe  two 
bounds  occur  but  feldom,  the  former  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  fender  long  (a),  and  the  latter  with 
he  lefs  open  fhort  (a).  The  French  exprefs  our  long* 
(aj  in  the  Word  Laquais ;  the  open  (a)  juft  mentioned 
is  the  Italian  a ;  and  the  broad  (a)  is  the  (a)  of  the 
Germans.  Our  Manner  of  founding  the  Vowels  is 
different  from  all  other  Nations  5  for  whereas  we 
feu nd  the  five  Vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  thus  ai,  ee 
-wee,  o,  eu  ;  moft  foreign  Nations  found  them  aw" 
ca,  ee,  o,  00.  The  Vowels  may  be  juftly  divided 
into  Arte  Clafles,  viz.  guttural  or  Throat  Vowels,  ,pa- 

f  ’ ,  or  ,Y°we,s  of  the  Palate,  and  labial  or  Lip 
\  owels  The  guttural  Vowels  are  broad  (a),  fhort 
and  obfeure  (o),  and  (u)  and  (e)  Feminine.  The  pa- 

)MaL70rTMI'(l’  lhort  or  flender  (i),  and 
e)  Mafcnline.  The  labial  are  long  (o)  and  (u),  and 

j  ,  "hen  u  18  Pronounced  like  oo.  jf  wc 
attend  to  the  Formation  of  thefe  Vowels,  we  fliall  find 
that  there  are  three  different  Openings  in  each  of  thefe 
Seats  for  every  Vowel  vi7  a  laro-Ar  ^  •  ,  1,  ,lc 

lefs  Opening.  Y  a  middle>  and  a 
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rage,  oration,  &c.  which  Words  are  pronounced  a* 
if  written  cairn,  faim,  mail,  &c.  2 ^  The  Ihort  found 

of  (a)  is  exprefled  in  bad,  bat,  band,  hand,  man¬ 
ner,  batter,  &c.  which  Words  are  pronounced^but  a 
little  more  open  than  btd,  bet,  bend,  hend,  menner, 
better.  3.  The  broad  Sound  we  give  to  (a)  is  aw, 
i.  e.  as  mod  Foreigners  pronounce  it  ;  it  has  this 
guttural  or  broad  Sound  before  11,  Id,  It,  rd,  lk,  and 
betwixt  (w)  and  (r)  j  as  all,  call,  bald,  fait,  ward, 
walk,  war,  warm,  &c.  It  has  generally  this  broad 
Sound  before  a  fmgle  (1),  as  alter,  always,  alfo,  al- 
moft,  &c.  but  it  is  either  filent,  or  changed  into  ihort 
(i)  before  (1)  at  the  End  of  Words ;  as  Marfhal,  fpe- 
dal.  partial,  filial,  &c.  except  it  take  the  Accent. 
A  is  ihort  before  (11),  as  tallow,  (hallow,  fwallow, 
annually,  cafually,  &c.  When  the  Syllables  age  and 
able  end  Words,  the  (a)  is  founded  like  ihort  (1) ;  as 
village,  cordage,  commendable,  profitable,  j&c.  pro* 
nounce  villige,  cordige,  commendible,  profitible,  &c. 

How  many  Sounds  has  the  Vowel  e  ?  It  has  three  f 
i.  its  long  Sound  which  is  like  (ee)  is  expreifed  in 
Eve,  hereT  Peter,  befom,  fchJme,  fphere,  &c.  2. 

Its  ihort  Sound  which  is  free  and  open,  is  exprefled 
in  bend,  tend,  fed,  bet,  met,  tell,  fell,  &c.  3.  It 

is  filent,  or,  at  leaft,  it  has  a  very  obfeure  Sound 
in  many  Words  ;  as  liberty,  liberal,  property,  feve- 
ral,  recovery,  [8]  &c.  Is  the  Vowel  (e)  ever  founded 


181  This  obfeure  (e)  refembles  the  French  (e)  Fe¬ 
minine.  It  is  very  obfeure,  or  rather  entirely  filent 
before  (r)  and  (n)  at  the  End  of  Words  :  before  (r),  as 
ft  ranger,  danger,  flatter,  anger,  blubber,  order,  flipper, 
fuller,  &c.  except  where  it  takes  the  Accent ;  as  pre¬ 
fer,  defer,  &c.  before  (n)  ;  as  fmitten,  eleven,  li¬ 
ven,  forbidden,  heaven,  rotten,  &c.  but  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  Sound  of  ihort  (1)  before  (n)  in  thele 
Words,  Linen,  Garden,  Wollen,  pullen,  fallen, 
chicken,  fudden  ;  pronounce  Linnin,  Gardin, ,  Wool- 
lin,  &c.  E  is  never  founded  before  the  Terminations 
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at  the  end  of  an  English  Word  ?  No,  except  in  the 
Article  (the)  and  the  Words  he,  me,  fhe,  we,  be,  and 
ye,  which  were  formerly  written  with  (ee)  and  do  ftill 
retain  that  Sound.  But  (e)  is  founded  at  the  end  ot 
Hebrew  Words  ;  as  Jefie,  Hege,  Mamre  ;  and  ge¬ 
nerally  at  the  End  of  Greek  Words,  as  Cataftrophe, 
epitome,  apoftrophe,  Penelope,  Andromache,  &c. 
and  at  the  End  of  thefe  Latin  Words,  fimtlc,  premu- 
nire,  fatellite.  What  Power  has  final  or  filent  (e)  ? 
Final  or  filent  (e)  forves  to  foften  (c)  and  (g) ;  it  giver 
to  (c)  the  Sound  of  (s),  as  face,  place,  difgrace,  &c. 
which  are  pronounced  as  if  written,  fafe  plale,  dii- 
grafe.  It  gives  to  (g)  the  Sound  of  (j)  ;  as  page, 
ga^e,  bago-age,  &c.  which  are- pronounced  as  if  writ¬ 
ten,  paidfh,  gaidfh,  baggidfh.  Final  (e)  lengthens 
the  Sound  of  the  foregoing  Vowel ;  as  Bab,  babe  ;  her, 
here  ;  fir,  fire ;  rob,  robe,  tun,  .tune  ;  except  when 


able,  lefs,  ly, ..  ment,.  nefs,  ty  ; ,  as- definable,  car^r- 
lefs,  vilely,  refinement,  likenefs,  fafety,  ninety, . 
Nor  is  it  ever  founded  before  (s)  in  Words  of  the  Plu¬ 
ral  Number  ;  as  Babes,  blades,  .cakes,  males,  names, 
manes,  rapes,  mares,  plates,  halves, .  nor  in  the 
third  Perfon  Singular  of  Verbs  when  (s)  is  written  for. 
eth  ;  a&  bites  for  biteth  ;  writes  for  writeth  ;  inclines 
for  inclineth,  &c.  but  it  is  founded  after  c,  g,  s,  ch, . 
(h,  x,  z,  both  in  Nouns  of  the  Plural  Number,  and  . 
in  the  third  Perfon  Singular  of  Verbs,  becaufe  (s)  at  : 
the  End  could  not  be  heard  without  founding  it,  and 
making  another  entire  Syllable  ;  as  plac-es,  pages,  . 
cafes,  churches,  fifhes,  boxes,  grazes.  E  is  alfo 
filent  in  Words  compounded  with  Here,  there,  where  ; 
as  herein,  hereinto,  hereof,  hereon,  hereto,  here¬ 
unto,  heretofore,  herewith  ;  thereabout,  thereafter,  , 
thereat,  thereby,  therefore,  therefrom,  therein*  there-' 
into,  thereof,  thereon,  thereunto,  thereupon,  there¬ 
with  ;  whereabout,  whereas,  whereby,  wherefor,  &c.- 
alfo  in  Words  compounded  v/ith  Hence,  thence, 
whence;  as  henceforth,  henceforward,  thenceforth,., 
thenceforward,  wher.cefcever. 

1*  5 
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two  Confonants  come  betwixt  it  ant  ,• 

Vowel  •  nc  -i  YJ1XC  u  ana  the  preceding 

fwathV chanCV  a"g  5  35  haftc>  tafte,  bathe, 
V¥flUlc>  cnange,  range.  7 

1  ijfliort  sy,  S°rd,S-\a5. the  Vowe]  (*)  ?  If  has  three. 

'thirliy  ;  ‘pU.'.c!?  iVitltodfS.  ‘[ft 

3-  -its 


.;F9^  iTlV'itCrS  give  the  Sound  of obfcure  (u)  to 
(i)  in  firft,  bird,  &c.  but  I  think  it  prepofterous  to 

jepiefent  the  obfcure  Sound  of  one  Vowel  by  that  of1 

f'u0reheSo  r°  yr  Whe,n  WC  COnfidcr  that  ’thefe  ob¬ 
fcure  Sounds  can  fcarcely  be  communicated  to,  or  di- 

fhe8W  A  ry  Lhe  Ear\  For  if  we  «ke,  for  Inilance, 

Place' fubftltute  a>  ’>  °>  u,  in  the 
Place  of  (e),  and  full  pronounce  this  Word  with  its 

?™PFe,r  ^ccent  and  Cadence,  it  will  be  difficult  for 

lh*,.Ear  “  .det™raLe  the  Difference  between  Fathar, 

*Athe'ri,  FDhl  j  Fathor’  Fathur>  and  Fathr  without  the 
(  ).  1  he  Header  may  make  Experiments  of  the  obfcure 
Soiinds  of  the  other  Vowels  in  a  great  Number  of 
Eotds  ;  as  hatai,  fate],  fatil,  fatol,  fatul,  and  fail, 

fiC‘,  r  Y^vels  are  generally  obfcure,  or  rather 
.ntj  especially  e,  when  they  are  placed  either  be- 
twtxt,  or  alter  the  following  double  Confonants,  viz. 
^r,  as  barber  fabre,  barbr,  fabr ;  Bl,  as  babel, 
rable,  babl,  tabl  ;  Cl,  as  vocal,  cycle,  vocl,  cvcl  • 
Er,  as  Acre,  acr ;  Dr,  as  Nadir,  fquander,  nadr’ 
quandr;  ki  as  trifle,  Me,  trifl,  ftifl  ;  Fr,  as  offer, 
fufler,  otfr,  fulfr ;  Gl,  as  angle,  Angle,  angl,  fmN  ; 
Or,  as  anger,  clangor,  angr,  clangr ;  Kn,  as  hear- 
1-en,  napkin,  hearkn,  napkn  ;  PI,  as  apple,  mapple, 
app],  mappl ;  Pr  as  wrapper,  taper,  wrappr,  tapf  ; 

Kr  ’  as  ta^eb  chifel,  tafsl,  chill;  Sn,  as  mafon,  ba¬ 
lm,  mam,  bafn  ;  Tr,  as  alter,  altar,  altr,  altr ;  Sol, 
as  gofpel,  gofpl ;  Spr,  as  profper,  profpr ;  Str,  'as 
lobiler,  huckfter,  lobilr,  huckilr  $  Thr,  as  author, 

1  mother. 


ri 
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3-  hs  long  Sound  is  like  the  Pronoun  (I),  and  is  ex- 
preffed  in  1  ire,  mile,  mire,  infplre,  devlfe,  &c.  [io]- 

Obferve,, 


Brother,  brother  ;  authr,  Ac.  Thefe  Vowels  have 
been  dropped  'in  Pronunciation,  on  Account  of  the' 
abovementioned  double  Confonants  making-  an  im¬ 
perfect  Sound  of  themfelves,  which  is  the  Nature  of 
mute  Confonants  with  Liquids  behind  them  ;  as  Bl,  brf 
cr,  &c. 

[10]  Long  (i)  has  a  double  Sound,  and  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  aw  and  ee,  pronounced  very  quick 
thus  awed  ;  as  hre^defre,  Ac.  is  pronounced  as  if 
Written  faweer  ;  desaWedfr  ,*  though  it  is  not  always  fo 
very  open,  but  in  many  Words  refembles  the  Greek 
*/•.  Cuflom  renders  the  long  and  (hort  Sound  of 
this  A  Owe]  very  irregular,  it  may  be  obferved  in  ge- 
ner«L  "hat  ill  l'hort  Words  (i)  is  always  long  before 
another  JVowel  ;  as  Lion,  trial,  dial,  liar,  briar,, 
Siam,  slon,  fcience,  pious,  client,  quiet,  crier, 
fiiei.  dier,  riot,  giant,  Ac.  and  generally  at  the 
Beginning  of  long  Words  ;  a's  Diameter,  dialogue,, 
dialect,  diagonal,  diabolical,  diametrically,  Dio¬ 
genes,  violently,  quiefcence,  Ac.  But  when  (i)  is 
in  the  Middle,  or  draws  nigh  to  the  End  of  the 
Word,  it  is  generally  Hiort  before  another  Vowel  ;  as 
Asiatic,,  barbarian,  peculiarly,  Centurion,  eccle/iafl 

I  vy  t\  /-v  kj  ^  t  t  1  /*  ^  diana,  Mergiana,  Persia,  Par- 
t.na,  B-aftna,  Hydafpia,  Ac.  and  it  is  fhort  in  moll 

P?fltio"t  ln  l?nS  .W®  Words ;  as  Civility,  infi- 
mty,  fatmcally,  divisibility,  infensibility,  &c.  When- 
the  Primitive  Word  ends  with  (y)  it  is  changed  into 
(i)  in  the  Derivative;  and  if  the  (y)  be  long  in  the- 
Primitive,  the  (i)  is  long  in  the  Derivative  before  the 
Terminations  e..,  cd,  ctli ,  or  when  eth  is  channocp 
into  es  as  multiply,  multiplied,  multiplied,  multi- 
plieth,  or  multiplies  ;  fatisfy,  fatisfi-ell,  cd,  eth  or 
es  j^fomfy  fortifi-eft,  ed  eth,  or  es  ;  jollify, 
jufhfl-ed,  eft,  eth,  or  es  ;  deny,  denieft,  ed,  eth, 
or  es,  &c  But  if  (y)  be  fcort  in  the  Prirni- 
livc^,  the  (i)  is  fliort  in  the  Derivatives:  as  hurrv 

B  liu: 
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Obferve  that  (i)  is  always  long  before  gh,  gn,  Id, 
nd,  as  sigh,  night,  sign,  design,  mind,  find,  mild, 
wild,  except  build,  guild,  where  (i)  is  fhort,  and  the 
(u)  filent,  thus  bild,  gild.  It  is  likewife  founded 
long  in  Scripture  Proper  Names,  before  ah,  jah,  rah, 
as  ;  as  Jeremiah,  Hezeklah,  Elijah,  Adonljah,  MI- 
rah,  Zacharlas,  & c.  It  is  alfo  long  in  the  Terminal 
tions  ite  and  ites ;  as  Ammonite,  Ammonites,  Rubi- 
nite,  Rubinltes,  &c.  and  where  it  ends  a  proper  Name, 
as  Levi  Zabdl,  &c.  but  in  other  Proper  Names  it  is 
generally  founded  fhort  before  a  Vowel ;  as  Miriam, 
Ariel,  Eliab,  &c.  I  before  er,  on,  a,  and  after  ft, 
founds  like  (y)  Confonant ;  as  Collier,  onion,  bul¬ 
lion,  immediate,  combuftion,  chriftian,  Indies,  &c. 
pronounce  Coil-year,  on-yon,  bull-yon,  immed-yet, 
combuft-yon,  chrift-yan,  Ind-yes. 

How  many  Sounds  has  the  Vowel  (o)  ?  It  has  five. 
i .  Its  fliort  Sound,  which  is  exprefled  in  lot,  rod,  got, 
trod,  nod,  &c.  2.  Its  long  Sound,  which  makes  the 
Mouth  of  an  orbicular  Form,  is  exprefled  in  globe,  robe, 
profe,  rofe,  &c.  3.  It  is  founded  like  (00)  in  Rome  (the 
City)  and  in  move,  prove,  do,  doing,  who,  to,  whom, 
whofe,  womb,  tomb  ;  pronounce  Room,  moove, 
proove,  doo-ing,  hoo,  too,  hoom,  hoofe,  woom, 
toom.  4.  It  is  founded  like  fliort  (1)  in  Women, 
flagon,  ribbon,  waggon ;  pronounce  Wimmin,  fla- 
gin,  ribbin,  waggin.  5.  It  is  founded  like  fhort  (u) 
in  Come,  fome,  conduit,  conjure,  pother,  money, 


hurri-eft,  ed,  eth,  or  es  5  ftudy,  ftudi-eft,  ed,  eth, 
or  es  ;  burry,  burn-eft,  ed,  eth,  or  es,  & c.  The 
flame  Rule  will  hold  before  the  Termination  er;  as 
juftify,  ju ftifier  ;  currv,  currier,  &c.  It  muft  be 
obferved  that  (ies)  is  but  one  Syllable  either  as  the 
germination  of  a  Verb,  or  the  plural  of  a  Noun. 
Nduns  that  End  with  (y)  have  (y)  changed  into  (ies) 
in  the  Plural;  and  if  the  (y)  be  long  in  the  Singular, 
(i)  is  long  in  the  Plural ;  as  Iky,  fkies  ;  fry,  fries  ; 
cry,  cries  ;  reply,  replies,  Sec.  But  if  (y)  be  lhorl 
in  the  Singular,  then  (i)  is  ftiort  in  the  Plural ;  as 
cherry,  cherries,  herisy,  herisies,  &c, 

*  I  S*V  A 
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love,  dove,  glove,  month,  pommel,  govern,  Monday, 
honey,  cover,  conflable,  attorney,  comfort,  kingdom, 
befom,  fathom,  random,  world,  work,  worfhip,  bro¬ 
ther,  mother,  fmother,  Monmouth,  & c.  pronounce 
cum,  sum,  cundit,  See .  O  is  generally  filent  before 
(n)  at  the  End  of  Words  ;  as  Deacon,  mafon,  button, 
mutton,  iron,  inviron,  pardon,  &c.  pronounce  deacn, 
mafn,  & 

How  many  Sounds  has  the  Vowel  u  ?  It  has  three, 
i.  Its  fhort  Sound,  which  is  very  like  fhort  (o),  only 
a  little  more  guttural,  is  exprelTed  in  But,  cut,  gun, 
rub,  sup,  drub,  Sec.  2.  Its  long  Sound  is  exprefTed 
in  Lute,  mufe,  cure,  tune,  pure.  Sec.  And  it  has 
generally  this  long  Sound,  viz.  eu,  or  iu,  in  long 
Words,  when  only  one  Confonant  comes  betwixt  it 
and  another  Vowel ;  as  impurity,  fecurity,  curious, 
opportunity,  Sec.  3.  It  is  founded  like  fhort  (1)  in 
Bufy,  bufinefs,  bury,  burial ;  pronounce  Bizzy,  biz- 
zinefs,  birry,  birrial.  Obferve,  that  (u)  is  never 
founded  after  (g),  when  a,  e,  or  i  follows  it;  as 
guard,  guardian,  gueft,  guilt,  guide,  Sec.  pronounce 
gard,  gard-yan,  geft,  gilt,  gide :  And  at  the  End  of 
Words,  both  (u)  and  (e)  are  filent  after  (g)  ;  as 
Hague,  Prague,  league,  fatigue,  prologue,  Tynagogue, 
Sec.  pronounce  Haig,  Praig,  leeg,  fateeg,  Sec.  ex¬ 
cept  Ague,  argue,  Montague,  in  which  the  (u)  is 
founded.  Y,  as  a  Vowel,  has  a  long  and  a  fhort  Sound, 
which  are  dire&ly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  (i).  Its^ 
fhort  Sound  is  exprefTed  in  phyfic,  etymology,  phy- 
fiognomy,  &c.  Its  long  Sound  is  exprefTed  in  tyro* 
tyrant,  chyle,  Sec.  It  ends  all  Words  with  its  fhort 
Sound,  as  duty,  certainty,  proTperity,  delicacy,  Sec . 
except  MonoTyllables  and  Verbs,  as  Iky,  cry,  try, 
my,  by,  to  comply,  to  deny,  to  defy,  to  rely,  &c. 

t11]- 

SEC- 


[11]  It  may  be  obferved  of  the  Vowels  in  general, 
l.  That  each  of  them  has  two  general  Sounds,  i.  e. 
along  and  a  fhort  Sound,  from  whence  arifes  Quan¬ 
tity 
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section  ir. 

Of  Diphthongs,  or  Double  Vowels. 

WH  A  T  is  a  Diphthong?  A  Diphthong  is  the 
meeting  of  two  Vowels  in  one  Syllable  How 
many  Diphthongs  are  there  in  the  Englifli  Larmuaae  ? 
There  are  twenty  Diphthongs  in  the  Englilh  Lan'- 
guage,  viz.  ai,  au,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  eu,  ie,  oa,  oi, 
oo,  ou,  ui,  ay,  ey,  oy,  uy,  aw,  ew,  ow.  How  are 
they  divided?  Into  proper  and  improper.  Which  are 
the  proper?  The  proper  Diphthongs  are,  ai,  an,  ea, 
ee,  ei,  co  eu,  ie,  oa,  oi,  oo,  ou,  ui.  The  impro- 
per  Diphthongs  are,  ay,  ey,  oy,  uy,  aiv,  ew,  ow.  Why 
may  thefe  be  called  improper  Diphthongs?  Becaufe 
they  are  only  written  at  the  End  of  Words,  to  exprefs 
the  Sounds  of  the  proper  Diphthongs  they  reprefent ; 
as  ay  is  always  written  at  the  End  of  Words" for  ai  • 

ey  for  ei;  oy  for  oi;  uy  for  ui;  aw  for  au;  ew  for  eu  ; 
cw  for  ou  [12]. 

What 


tity,  or  the  Length  or  Shortnefs  of  Syllables,  which 
creates  a  Harmony  either  in  Profe  or  Verfe.  2.  That 
their  fhort  Sounds  occur  much  oftner  than  thcdr  lonp- 
Sounds.  3.  That  in  Monofyllables  they  are  fhort  be¬ 
fore  a  fingle  Confonant ;  as  bat,  bet,  "bit,  lot,  but; 
and  in  Words  of  two,  three,  four,  &c.  Syllables,  they 
are  fhort  before  two  or  more  Confonants/4.  That  they 
are  generally  obfcure  in  the  la tt  Syllable  of  Words, 
imlefs  they  take  the  Accent, 

[  1 2]  Some  Writers  abfurdly  define  an  Engliili  Diph¬ 
thong  to  be  the  founding  of  two  Vowels  in  one  Syl¬ 
lable  ;  and  make  a  buttle  about  dividing  them  into 
proper  and  improper,  though  they  diffeAn  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  their  Divifion.  They  tell  us  a  proper  Diph¬ 
thong  is  that  which  has  a  mixed  or  proper  Sound  of 
both  the  v  owels.  According  to  this  Definition  there 

is 
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What  do  ai  and  ay  found  ?  Ai  and  ay  found  like 
long  (a)  ;  as  fair,  day,  &c.  but  the  (a)  is  filent  in 


is  not  a  proper  Diphthong  in  the  Englifh  Tongue,  un- 
lefs  we  allow  (oi) .  to  be  one,  to  which  fome  give  the 
Sound  of  long  (i)j  and  indeed  (oi)  refembles  that 
Sound,  as  foil,  file,  boil,  bile,  toil,  tile,  See.  It 
mutt  be  confe/Ted  that  (oi)  approaches  the  neareft  of 
any^  Combination  in  our  Language  to  the  Nature  and 
Deiign  of  a  Diphthong,  as  Diphthong  imports  the 
Coalition  or  Mixture  of  two  Sounds  in  one.  How¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Engliih  Diphthongs,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  have  been  anciently,  they  are  now 
but  iimp.e  Sounds,  being  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
fingle  Vowels;  as  ai,  ay,  ei,  ey,  are  juft  long  a: 

a.u’  aw>  broad  ea,  ee,  eo,  ie,  long  e;  ui,  uy' 
oi,  oy,  longi;  oa,  ou,  ow,  long  o;  eu,  cw,  long  u; 
and  oo,  fat  u.  hat  (u)  is  fcarcefy  ufed  now  by°the 
Engliih,  its  Sound  being  exprefted  by  oo ;  yet  i t  i s  in 
ufe  amongft  the  Scots,  who  pronounce  unrighteous, 
under  flood,  univerfity  •  thus,  oonrighteous,  "oonder- 
ftood,  ooniverfity,  &c.  Thus  we  fee  how  much  the 
Invention  of  fo  many  Diphthongs  whole  Sounds  differ 
nothing  in  our  Language  (according,  to  the  prefent 
Ironunciauon)  from  the  long  and  lliort  Sounds  of  the 
fingle  Vowels  tend  to  perplex  our  Orthography.  And 
though  they  may  ferve  to  ornament  a  Language,  yet 
as  they  are  impofed  as  an  Alphabet  not  of  different 
Sounds,  but  of  the  fame  Sounds  in  different  Forms 
muft  of  Confequence  wofully  diftraft  both  in  the  Read! 
mg  and  true  Spelling  not  only  of  our  own,  but  of 
other  modern  Languages,  as  their  Sounds  are  not  the 
fame  m  all  Nations.  How  difficult  is  it  for  a  Scho- 
lar  to  mark  diftindlly  the  various  Sounds  of  our  fa) 
which  are  fourteen  different  Ways  exprefTed  ?  i .  Jr! 

all;  2.  In  laud;  3.  m  bawd;  4.  In  fare;  r.  In  Late- 
.  In  fan;  7.  In  heart;  8.  In  neighbour;  9.  In  eJafs! 
10  In  fair;  i  r.  In  day;  1 2.  In  reign ;  1  3.  In £ ! 
14.  In  oval.  .H  the  Reader  makes  a  trial  of  the  other 

pSg.“ thls  Man“er>  be  wiU  find  them  no  lefs  p«- 
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Villain,  certain,  captain,  curtain,  chaplain,  fountain, 
bargain,  mountain,  murrain  ;  read  villin,  certin,  cap- 
tin,  &c.  Ai  is  no  Diphthong  in  Hebrew  Words ;  as 
Beba-i,  Sina-i,  &c.  nor  when  a  Word  ends  in  ais,  or 
aim;  as  La-is,  Ramatha-im. 

What  do  au  and  aw  found  ?  Au  and  aw  found 
broad  (a),  i.  e.  as  Foreign  Nations  found  a  ;  or  that 
(a)  has  in  all,  call ;  as  aul,  caul,  awl,  cawl.  Au  is 
no  Diphthong  in  fome  proper  Names ;  as  Archela-us, 
Stanifla-us,  Caperna-um 

How  many  Sounds  has  ea  ?  Ea  has  four  Sounds. 
I .  Its  general  Sound,  which  is  like  long  e,  or  ee,  it 
expreffed  in  appear,  arrear,  fear,  dear,  hear,  & c.  2.  It 
founds  like  Ihort  (e),  in  beard,  breafl,  head,  ready,  Sec . 
3.  It  founds  like  (a)  long,  in  fwear,  wear,  rear,  bear, 
pear,  great,  break,  tear.  4.  It  founds  like  (a)  Ihort, 
in  hearken,  heart,  hearty,  heartlefs,  with  their  Com¬ 
pounds.  Ea  is  no  Diphthong  in  Hebrew,-  Greek, 
and  Latin  Words.  1.  In  Hebrew  Words ;  as  Gebe-a, 
Kadefli-barne-a,  Kirjath-je-arim,  &c,  2.-  In  Greek 

Words;  as  Cefare-a,  ide-a,  the-atre,  gene-alogy, 
empyrc-al,  &c.  3.  In  Latin  Words;  as  Cre-ator, 

crea-tion,  vengeance,-  re-al,  be-atitude,  mifere-ant, 
deline-ate,  &c.  Nor  is  ea  a  Diphthong  when  com¬ 
pounded  with  pre*  as  pre-amble,  pre*  admit,  pre- 
adamite,  &c. 

What  Sound  has  ee  ?  Ee  has  the  fame  Sound  the 
French  give  to  (t)  i.  e.  very  like  our  fhort  (1) :  as  fee, 
feen,  been,  need,  &c.  Ee  is  no  Diphthong  in  He¬ 
brew  Words ;  as  Be-erlheba,  Be-erites,  &c.  nor  whea 
compounded  with  re  and  pre  5  as  re-eftablifli,  pre^ 
eminence,  Sc c. 

What  do  ei  and  ey  found?  Ei  and  eyjiave  the 
fame  Sound  that  ai  and  ay  have,  i.  e.  long  (a) ;  as  in 
reign,  feign,  eight,  they,  whey,  but  ei  founds 

(ee),  in  deceive,  deceit,  conceive,  conceit,  receive, 
receipt;  and  it  founds  like  Ihort  (a),  in  neighbour. 
Ei  is  no  Diphthong  in  Words  compounded  with  re  ; 
as  re-iterate,  re-imburfe,  &c.  nor  in  thefe  Words, 
De-ity>  de-ift,  de-ifm,  athe-ift,  athe-ifm,  polythe. 


ifm. 


What 
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What  founds  oi  and  oy?  Oi  and  oy  have  a  mixed 
Sound  which  is  never  varied,  it  refembles  long  (i)> 
and  is  exprelfed  in  boil,  oilier,  boy,  troy,  &c.  Oi  is 
no  Diphthong  in  Words  compounded  with  con,  (n) 
being  left  out;  as  Co-ition,  coincide,  Sec.  nor  m 
Words  ending  in  ing;  as  do-ing,  go-ing. 

What  do  eu  and  ew  found?  Eu  and  evv  found  (u) 
long;  as  feud,  few,  dew,  &c.  Note,  as  (eu)  is  pro¬ 
perly  no  Englifh  Diphthong,  being  found  moftly  m 
Words  of  Greek  Origin,  it  is  always  parted  into 
two  Syllables  at  the  End  of  Words ;  as  Bartime-us, 

Zache-us,  &c.  .  c  . 

What  founds  ie?  Ie  founds  like  (ee),  in  field,  nend, 

frontier,  &c.  but  (e)  Ihort,  in  fierce,  pierce,  friend, 
pronounce  ferce,  perce,  frend.  Ic  is  no  Diphthong 
m  Hebrew  Words ;  as  Abi-ezer,  Eli-ezer,  &c.  nor  in 
Words  ending  in  ed,  eth,  and  er;  as  di-ed,  appa-eth, 
di-er,  carri-er,  & c.  Ie  is  generally  parted  in  Wor  s 
derived  front  the  Latin  ;  as  cli-ent,  ori-ent,  qui-et, 

pi-ety,  foci-ety,  vari-ety,  &c.  #i 

What  founds  eo?  Eo  founds  (ee)  in  people;  and 
fhort  (e)  in  jeopardy,  leopard,  yeoman ;  and  (o)  Ihcrt 

in  George. 

What  founds  oa?  Oa  founds  long  (5),  as  cloak,  oar, 
coach,  goat,  moan,  &c.  It  founds  much  like  au,  in 
broad,  abroad,  groat;  and  is  never  written  at  the  End 
of  an  Englifh  Word.  Oa  is  no  Diphthong  in  Hebrew 
Words ;  as  Gilbo-a,  Zo-an,  Sec.  nor  in  Vv  ords  com¬ 
pounded;  as  co-adjutcr,  co-agulate,  Sec. 

What  founds  oo  ?  Oo  has  the  fame  Sound  that  the 
Confonant  (w)  has  in  all  Words,  or  that  which  moll 
foreign  Nations  give  to  the  Vowel  (u)  i.  e.  fat  (u)  ; 
as  hood,  good,  food,  foci,  moon,  &c.  but  it  founds 
(u)  fhort,  in  blood,  foot,  flood,  foot;  pronounce  blud, 
f'ut,  flud,  fut;  and  it  founds  like  long  (6)  in  door.* 
floor,  poor ;  pronounce  dore,  flore,  pore.  Oo  is  no 
Diphthong  in  Words  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,, 
or  Latin  ;°as  Bo-oz,  Co-os,  co-operate. 

How  many  Sounds  have  ou  and  ow  ?  Ou  and  ow 
have  four;  the  frit  Sound  is  compofed  of  both  (o) 
and  (u  w)>  and  if  we  found  o-oo  extremely  quick,  it 

aifeovers 
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difcovers  this  Sound  ev-fti,,.  i  r 
umn  Sec.  which  are  founded  quiif-“'lo  oo?'6’ 
lo-ool,  to-oon.  2.  Ou  founds  like  (oo)  i^°f°0£’ 
flrowd,  would,  could,  Ihould,  you  xtr  h7’ 
pronounce  foop  ftrood,  ood,  cood,  Ihoold,  yoo^LV 

r%e  country  °n(u)j  in  COUP!s-  ^ble/conl 
nourid,, 

•  4.  Oa  and  ow  found  lone,  (o)  fni  ^rA  rh\’ 

fiowfblow  &C  th0“gh,  thought  fooghtj  know,  flow 

more  than  one  Syllable-  f-i^  v  ,1  ,ords  of 
&c.  except  allow/  avow.’  *  h°1!°W>  befto^ 

1  h°fon",aiT-S?UndS  -haS  Ui?  Ui  has  three  Sounds 

difo-uife  d,  V.  r0nSj  ln.\Sulde’  8uile,  beguile,  guife' 
*e-  2.  It  iounds  (1)  ihort,  in  p-uild  "build  r-n-v’ 

s  .SrS-  & 

Wo  ds  as’  vac  '  it  f  *  v  DlPhihonS  «  Foreign 
&c.  vacu-ity,  fru-mon,  genu  ine,  pu-iaknt, 

bufaVone%°iPhipg,li4H?reVV  W,orA*> 

c  \dJ  5  as  i>afdam,  Aaron,  Aaronfe  for 
It  may  be  obferved  -W  ••  •  -  ’  cYC* 

t 

^  A  ,rds  Cajfar’  economy,  &c.  would  be  better 
Uen  as  laey  are  bounded,  thus  Cefar,  economy. 

m 

SECTION  111. 

Of  I  RIPHTHONGS. 

^,At^  h.  a  Triphthong?  A  Triphthong  is 
the  Meeting  of  three  Vowels  in  one  Syllable 
How  many  Triphthongs  are  there?  There  are  three 
Inphthongs  ,n  the  Englilh  Language,  viz.  ,  £•  u 

as  * » » && 

t  :  '  o}  LCuU,  2.  icu  in  lieu,  adieu 

3.  lew  m  view.  ’ 

SECTION 
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SECTION  IV. 


Of  the  Single  Consonants. 


WHAT  is  a  Confonant  ?  A  Confonant  is  a 
Letter  which  cannot  make  a  per  fed  Sound 

h  o  A  A  l  ^  _  r  1  i 


:  *  - a  pciicLi  oouna 

without  adding  fome.  Angle  or  double  Vowel  either 
before  or  after  it ;  as  ib  or  be,  ^at  or  tea ;  and  there* 
foie  derives  its  Name  from  confounding,  or  founding 
together  with  the  Vowels  [13].  °  * 

How  many  in  Number  are  the  fingle  Confonants? 
rhey  are  twenty-one  in  Number,  b,  c^d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k, 

\  P»  T  r>  s>  C  vj  w>  y,  z.  How  are  they  di¬ 
vided .  Into  Mutes  and  half  Vowels.  What  is  a 

Mute?  A  Mute  is  a  Letter  which  cannot  make  a 
Sound  without  a  Vowel.  Which  are  they?  b,  c,  d,  f, 
g,  h,  j,  k,  p,  q,  s,  t,  v,  x,  z.  Six  of  thefe  are  called 
by  fome  half  Mutes,  becaufe  they  difcover  a  kind  of 
faint  Sound,  Viz  b,  d,  g,  j  v,  z.  What  is  a  half 
vowt-i.  A  half  Vowel  or  Liquid,  is  a  Letter  which 
makes  an  imperfeft  Sound  without  joining  any  other 
to  it.  Which  are  they?  1,  m,  n,  r. 

V/  and  y  are  neutrals,  having  both  complete  Sounds. 
Can  ^aH  thefe  Confonants  begin  and  end  a  Syllable 
oi  Vvord.  No.  1.  J  always  begins,  but  never  ends 


[ 1 3 ]  Though  thefe  Characters  called  Confonants 
have  oeen  reckoned  Forms  of  a  more  ignoble  Nature 
than  the  Vowels,  becaufe,  without  the  Conjunction  of 
fome  Vowel,  they  lead  rather  to  filence  than  to  pro- 
du^e  a  ^G1.ce;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  they  diftinguifh 
rational  Beings  from  the  brute  Creation  in  a  more  pe¬ 
culiar  Manner  than  the  Vowels,  as  feveral  Brutes  ut- 
ter,  at  Times,  thefe  vocal  Sounds  in  common  with  us. 
But  Man  only  is  endowed  with  thefe  noble  Faculties 
or  Organs,  which  produce  fuch  Variety  of  Conta&s  and 
Configurations  by  which  the  Sounds  of  the  Vowels 
are  varioufiy  directed  and  determined. 


a  WordJ, 


;;  i  '  <  *  *$■  .  .  i  *r 
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a  Word  2.  W  and  y  begin  Words  as  Confonants, 
but  end  them  as  Vowels;  as  war,  youth,  fky,  blow. 

3*  never  begins  a  Word  but  in  a  few  proper 
Names,  as  Xerxes,  Xenophon,  &c.  4.  q,  v,  z. 

never  end  a  Word,  but  have  always  a  final  (e)  to  co- 
as  pique,  give,  raze.  What  Parts  of  the 
Mouth  are  employed  in  exprefling  the  Mute  or  Natu¬ 
ral  Sounds  of  thefe  Confonants?  There  are  five  differ-  - 
ent  Parts  of  the  Mouth  employed  in  exprefling  the 
true  or  natural  Sounds  of  the  Confonants,  viz.  the 
A/r  Lips,  Palate,  Throat,  and  Nofe,  befides  the 
Afliltance  of  the  Tongue.  Thofe  that  belong  to  the 
Teeth  ( are  called  dental  or  teeth  Letters;  thofe  that 
employ  the  Lips  are  called  labial  or  lip  Letters ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Palate  are  called  palatal  Letters;  and  thofe 
of  the  Throat  are  called  guttural  or  throat  Letters ; 
and  thofe  that  are  founded  through  the  Nofe  are  called 
nafal  or  nofe  Letters.  What  is  the  mute  Sound  of  b? 
f J 5 J*  dnj*wer* - .  What  Parts  of  the  Mouth  are  em¬ 

ployed 


[15]  Though,  all  Nations^  as  well  as  we*  give  vocal 
Sounds  to  the  Confonants,  yet  in  fpeaking  all  exprefs 
their  mute  Sounds  or  fimple  Conta&s  without  any 
Variation,  except  (j)  and  foft  (g).  The  vocal  Sounds 
we  give  to  the  Confonants  are  in  general  more  com¬ 
pounded  than  thofe  of  other  Nations ;  as  we  name 
them  bee,  cee,  dee,  efF,  gee,  aich,  idge,  or  jay;  kay, 
el,  em,  en,  pee,  kew,  err,  efs,  tee,  vee,  double  u,  ex, 
wy,  zed. 

Obfer<vations  concerning  the  Manner  of  exprejfing  the  natu¬ 
ral  or  mute  Sounds  of  the  Confonants . 

B,  a  labial;  its  mute  or  natural  Sound,  which  is  in¬ 
variable,  refembles  the  Syllable  ib;  to  exprefs  it  truly, 
fixfl  put  the  Lips  together,  and  try  with  the  Lips  thus 
clbfed  to  pronounce  ib;  which  is  impoflible^tho’  by  this. 
Contaft  or  Motion  we  hear  the  Sound  of  (b)  exadtly, 

C,  a  guttural ;  its  mute  Sound  is  very  like  the  Syl¬ 
lable  (ic),  when  (ic)  is  whifpered ;  it  is  formed  by  in¬ 
tercepting,  and  comprefling  the  Breath  in  the  Throat, 
the  hinder  Part  of  the  Tongue  being  moved  towards 

the 
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ployed  in  expreffing  of  b  f  The  Lips ;  therefore  it  ia 
a  labial  or  lip  Letter.  The  Queftion  may  be  repeted  in 

th* 


the  Throat.  K  and  q  are  exprefled  in  the  fame  Man- 
ncr* 

D,  a  palatal ;  its  Sound  refembles  the  Syllable  (id) ; 
firft  put  the  Tongue  to  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth,  and 
try  to  pronounce  (id),  by  this  Motion  the  mute  Sound 
t)f  (d)  will  be  heard  exattly. 

F,  a  dental ;  its  mute  Sound  is  exa&ly  exprefled  by 
£rft  putting  the  upper  Teeth  on  the  under  Lip,  and 
by  blowing  foftly,  a  Sound  is  difcovered  very  like  (if), 
when  (if)  is  whifpered.  Be  fure  with  this,  as  well  as 
with  all  others,  to  make  the  Motion  or  Contaft  before 

the  Sound.  ,  _  . 

G,  a  guttural ;  its  mute  Sound  is  exprefled  by  in¬ 
tercepting  and  comprefling  the  Breath  in  the  Throat  3 
it  refembles  the  Sound  of  (ig). 

H,  is  an  Afpiration  or  Breathing  ;  #  in  exprefling  it 
the  Breath  is  not  much  imprefled;  it  refembles  the 
■Syllable  (ha),  when  (ha)  is  whifpered  and  uttered 
quick* 

J,  a  palatal ;  its  proper  Sound  is  every  where  like 
(dfh). 

L,  a  palatal ;  its  Sound  is  exprefled  by  firft  putting 
the  Tongue  to  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth,  and  then  try¬ 
ing  to  pronounce  the  Syllable  (il),  which  it  refembles, 
its* natural  Sound  will  be  heard  exa&ly. 

M,  a  nafal;  its  Sound  goes  through  the  Nofe,  and 
is  exprefled  by  firft  clofing  the  Lips,  and  in  this  Mo¬ 
tion  try  to  pronounce  (im),  its  Sound  will  be  heard 
exadtly. 

N,  a  nafal,  alfo  refle&s  through  the  Nofe ;  its 
Bound  is  exprefled  by  firft  putting  the  Tongue  to  the 
Roof  of  the  Mouth,  or  the  Roots  of  the  upper  Teeth, 
and  in  this  Motion  try  to  pronounce  (in),  you  have  it 
exadlly. 

P,  a  labial ;  its  Sound  refembles  the  Syllable  (ip), 
when  (ip)  is  whifpered ;  it  is  exprefled  by  firft  putting 
the  Lips  clofe  together,  and  fullering  the  Breath  to 

force 
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the  fame  Manner  with  Refpeft  to  the  tme 
•  the  other  Confonants.  Since  you  have  ,  ™  l***  ,°f 
true  Sounds  of  all  the  Confonants,  tell  me  alfo  which 

_ _ _ _ _  of 

force  them  open,  no  Sound  will  be  difcovered  h„r 
v  tat  is  mace  by  the  Separation  of  the  Lips. 

Quivering  of  the' Extremkfof  life  Tongue^vvhmh' 

hoSJS;  £5$  5&K  StRSfe* 

(4;  ‘JStk  i  “«>■ a. 

Ktngue  to  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth,  Li  the lute 
oourid  will  be  dikovercd  by  letting  a  fmall  Breath 
force  it  from  the  Roof  again.  eatil 

V  ,  a  dental,  refembles  the  Syllable  (iv)  •  it  is  ev 

d»r  Li^  by  d'ft  pUUinS  'r0  Upper  Teeth  uP°n  tlie  on’ 
tl.r  Lip  and  trying  to  found  (iv),  by  this  its  Srnnd 

wtll  be  heard  exartly.  W  has  a  complete  and  unva- 

d  Sound  in  all  Words  like  (oo) ;  this  Confonant 

fh°0ef  fefore  ailrthe  Ytq1s  except  (U)’  and  before  (r)> 

tho  n  be  not  founded ;  as  wrath,  wretch,  &c.  which 
are  pronounced  rath,  retch,  &c.  Ft  likewiie  fWIow, 

«•  wel  a,  e,  o,  anc*  unites  with  the  fame  into  the 

4  ti douMc  Vowd‘  »•  ~  >  - 

’,1s  a  ,doub'e  L«tcr>,  be!»’g  compounded  of  (k) 
j n,  .aild  1S  therefore  both  a  guttural  and  palatal 
lts,  f1?6  Sounf  refembles  (ix),  when  this  Syl- 
‘  e.  \s  "htipered.  It  is  often  from  Negligence,  or 
lor  Eafe,  pronounced  like  (z)  at  the  Beginning  of 
Names  ;  as  Xerxes,  Xanthus,  &c.  thus  Zcrxes,  Zan- 

, Y  whe"  ^  Precedes  a  Vowel  is  a  Confonant,  and 
\v..cn  it  lollows  a  Confonant  it  is  a  Vowel.  As  a 
Confonant  it  has  a  more  liquid  Sound  than  when  a 
Vowel.  Its  Confonant  Sound  is  like  foort  (i)  twice, 
hut  raptdly  pronounced,  or  like  the  Word  ye. 

Z,  a 
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of  them  all  you  obferve  to  have  the  moll  vilibU 
Change  made  upon  them  as  to  their  Sounds?  C  and, 
g.  What  obferve  you  about  (c)  ?  I  obferve  that  (c) 
iias  a  hard  and  a  foft  Sound ;  it  has  always  its  natural 


Z,  a  palatal,  is  expreffed  by  buzzing,  as  it  were, 
the  Syllable  (iz)  ;  it  the  Extremity  of  the  Tongue 
(lightly  touches  the  Palate,  it  is.  forced  from  it  by  & 

Concuilion,  as  the  Breath  paffes  betwixt  it  and  the 
Palate. 

i  It  m u ft  be  obferved,  that  although  I  have  inferted 
thete  Syllables  to  which  the  mute  or  natural  Sounds 
of  the  Conlbnants  are  nearly  alike,  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  as  their  real  Sounds,,  but  only  the 
nigh  eh  Refemblance  of  them,  it  being  impoflible  to 
maiK  in  Writing  their  mute  Sounds.  My  Deficrn  by 
them  is  only  to  a  (lift  thofe  who,  even  when  they  have 
made  the  proper  Motions  or  Conta&s  as  dire&ed, 
might  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  whether  they  expreffed 
t.ie  true  Sounds  or  not:  But  when  they  have  fo  nigh 
a  Refemblance  of  them,  they  can  fcarcely  mifs.  The 
only  Way  to  be  fure,  is  to  make  always  the  Contaft 
oi  Motion  before  the  Sound.  Now  as  Speaking,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  Thing,  Reading  out,  is  nothing 
eHe  but  a  quick  Repetition  of  the  natural  Sounds, 
or  fimple  Conta&s  of  the  Confbnants,  the  Vowels  in 
all  Words  caufing  the  Voice  to  be  heard,  and  alfo 
making  the  Mutes  to  confound  with  them,  as  they 
could  make  no  perfed  Sound  without  them  ;  would 
it  not  be  of  the  greatefl  Advantage  to  Children  both 
m  Reading  and  Orthography,  if  they  were  taught  at 
nril  the  mute  Sounds  of  the  Confonants,  in  order  to 
pronounce  Words  at  Sight,  without  previoufly  frdiW 
them  or  being  put  to  the  Drudgery  of  pronouncing 
feveral  Syllables  belore  they  can  tell  the  Sound  of  one  ? 
It  iuch  a  rational  and  expeditious  Method  was  but 
univerlally  praftifed,  there  would  be  no  Caufe  for 
any  further  Complaint  concerning  the  Want  of  C] ^ 
rafters  expreffive  of  every  fimple  Sound;  nay,  were 

ufeleVs^61  “  Ilm0vatl0n  would  be  as  imper.inent  as 

hard 
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hard  Sound  like  (k),  when  it  goes  before  the  Vowels 
a,  o,  u,  and  the  Confonants  1,  r,  t;  as  came,  come, 
cup,  clear,  creep,  a£t,  &c.  and  when  it  ends  Words, 
as  mufic,  logic,  arithmetic,  Sec.  But  before  the 
Vowels  e,  i,  y,  or  before  an  Apoflrophe,  it  founds 
without  Exception  like  (s) ;  as  cell,  city,  cyprefs, 
plac’d  for  placed.  Thefe  words,  fkeptic,  fkeleton, 
Kedron,  kifh,  Skeva,  akeldama,  lhould  be  written 
with  a  (k),  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Originals  5  and  not  ignorantly  fceptic, 
fcelcton,  cedron,  cis,  feeva,  aceldama.  If  the  hard 
Sound  of  (c)  comes  before  (e)  or  (i),  then  (k)  is  al¬ 
ways  put  in  its  Place ;  as  kept,  kill,  fkin,  Sec.  K 
fhould  never  be  written  in  an  Englifh  Word  before  a, 
o,  u,  1,  r,  t.  What  obferve  you  about  (g)  ?  G  with¬ 
out  Exception  keeps  its  guttural  hard  Sound  before 
a,  o,  u ;  as  game,  gold,  gun,  Sec.  as  it  alfo  does 
before  all  Confonants ;  but  before  e,  i,  y,  or  before 
an  Apoflrophe,  it  founds  foft  like  (j),  i.  e.  (dfh);  at 
gender,  ginger,  gypfy,  judg’d  for  judged.  G  being 
fometimes  hard,  fometimes  foft  before  (e)  and  (i) ; 
and  having  no  Mark  to  diflinguifh  the  hard  from  the 
foft  Sound;  we  muft  obferve,  that  (g)  keeps  its  hard 
Sound  before  (e)  and  (i)  in  all  Englifh  Words,  i.  e. 
all  Words  which  we  have  taken  from  the  German 
Tongue;  as  get,  gift,  gilt,  geld,  together;  begin, 
give,  gild,  gird,  girt,  &c,  with  their  Derivatives  and 
Compounds.  And  as  the  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes, 
and  fome  other  northern  Countries,  never  found  (g) 
foft,  we  ought  in  reading  the  Names  of  Perfons,  Ci¬ 
ties,  Towns,  Sec.  of  fuch  Countries,  to  pronounce 
the  (g)  always  hard  before  (e)  or  (i).  G  keeps  alfo  its 
hard  Sound  before  (e)  and  (i),  in  all  Hebrew  Words  of 
the  Bible;  as  Gehazi,  Genefareth,  Gilead,  Gibeon, 
Sec.  and  wherever  two  gg’s  come  together,  they  are 
both  hard,  though  e,  i,  or  y  follow;  as  dagger, 
flagger,  begging,  hugging,  dreggy,  craggy,  foggy. 
But  in  all  Words  derived  from  the  Latin  and  French 
(g)  founds  foft  before  e  and  i ;  as  generation,  degene¬ 
rate,  gentle,  gentility,  engine,  imagine,  Sec.  Note, 
G  is  founded  neither  at  the  Beginning  nor  End  o t  a 

Word 
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Word  before  (n)  ;  as  gnat,  gnaw,  reign,  deiign,  read 
nat,  naw,  rein,  desine,  &c. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Double  Consonants. 

WHEN  two  or  three  Confonants  meet  tose- 
ther,  they  are  called  double  or  triple  Coni b- 
nants ;  and  of  thefe  fome  are  fit  to  beam  others  to 
end  Words  only  The  firft  are  called  initial,  the  fe 
cond  final  double  Confonants.  The  initial  double 
Confonants,  or  thofe  fit  to  begin  Words,  are  forty- 
one  in  Number  viz.  bj,  br,  ch,  cl,  cr,  dr,  dw,  fl 

fn  fn  gfn  S(>’  r"’  Plh’  Pl’  pr’  rh’  fC’  n’ 

rn*  T’  ^  ^  ^vy?  tlj  tr»  tvv>  wh,  wr,  nhr  frh 

fer,  flir,  fpl,  fpr,  ftr,  thr,  thw.  Many  of  thefe  nlfr 
end  Words.  The  final  double  Confonants  are  abo 
fe  verity  in  Number,  but  of  fmall  Importance  to  be 
inferted.  AH  the  initial  double  Confonants  begin 
VJords  with  their  natural  Sounds,  except  ch,  ph,  ft" 

What  Sound  has  ch  ?  Ch  has  a  mute  Sound  like 

the  PMate^and1^^  ^  ^  pUttinS  the  Tong ™  to 
•n  k  i!  ’  a,ndthen  try  to  pronounce  (itch),  its  Sound 

Will  be  heard  exaaiy  ;  it  is  exprelfed  in  chew  church 

rich  &c.  the  Addition  of  (t)  Pdoes  not  alter  nor  ft! 

creafe  the  Sound  ;  for  much  is  the  .fame  as  mutch 

and  cruch,  as  crutch,  &c.  fo  that  (t)  ic  r,  v  rutch> 

fluous.  Ch  has  this  foft  Sound,  viz  ^ 

Words  originally  Englilh,  and  genemll}  in  Word! 
denved  from  the  Latin  ;  as  chicken,  chfldren  c'io 
fen,  chenft,  chafttty,  charter,  &c  V  \ 

fmooth  Sound  like  (ft)  in  Words  derived  fronfthe 
1  rench  ;  as  debauchee,  machine,  cha^rine  cWf 
chevalier,  champaign,  chamade  •  mnn  ^  /  .chai*e> 

~rpd.Lb0,l? 

SVo'^.t  T*  sst  le7"P: 

trench,  wench,  &c.  pronounce  welft,’  benfit’^t 

Words 
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Words  of  Greek  Origin,  and  in  Hebrew  Words,  the 
(h)  is  fiient,  and  then  (ch)  founds  like  (k),  which  is 
called  its  hard  Sound  ;  as  Chrift,  chriftian,  chrono¬ 
logy,  chemillry,  & c.  Achifli,  Abimelech,  Ariilar- 
chiis,  Nebuchadnezzar,  & c,  pronounce  Krill,  krif- 
tian,  kronology,  kemiftery,  Akilh,  Abimelek,  &c. 
Ch  in  (arch)  founds  foft  before  a  Confonant  ;  as 
Archbilhop,  archdeacon,  archduke,  &c.  but  before  a 
Vowel  it  founds  hard  like  (k),  as  Archangel,  arch- 
iepifcopal,  archipelago,  &c. 

What  founds  ph  r  Ph  has  every  where  the  Sound  of 
( f ) ,  except,  where  it  is  parted  in  thefe  three  ,,  ords, 
JVlep-ham,  Clap-ham,  Ihep-herd. 

What  Sound  has  Ih  ?  Sh  has  a  fmooth  unvaried 
Sound  very  like  (iih),  when  (ilh)  is  whifpeied  ;  it  is 
expreifed  in  lhare,  lhame,  daih,  wafh,  &c.  Pi  takes 
the  Sound  of  (lh)  before  ail  tne  \  ovvels  ,  as  tertian, 
patient,  titii,  nation,  tertius,  &c.  pronounce  terfhan, 
pafhent,  tiflii,  nalhun,  tcrlhus:  But  it  keeps  us  na¬ 
tural  Sound  at  the  Beginning  of  Words  ;  as  tied, 
tieth  tiara  ;  and  in  the  Plural  Number  ot  Voids 
ending  in  ty,  (y)  being.  changed  into  (i)  ;  as 
duty,  duties,  beauty,  beauties,  Sec.  and  in  all  Deri¬ 
vatives  from  Words  ending  in  (ty),  (y)  being  ado 
changed  into  (i)  ;  as  pity,  pitied,  pitieth  or  pities ; 
mighty,  mightier,  mightieft  ;  empty,  emptier,  emp¬ 
tied  •  dirty,  dirtier,  dirtied,  &c.  Ti  keeps  alfo  its 
natural  Sound  in  fome  Hebrew  and  Greek  Names ;  as 
Shealtiel,  Phaltiel,  Shephatiah,  Adramvtuum.  We 
-alfo  give  the  Sound  of  (ih)  to  (ci)  before  another 
Vowel;  as  ancient,  magician,  precious,  lupeificial, 
cracious,  beneficial,  & c.  pronounce  anfhent,  magi- 
Ihan,  preflius,  fuperfilhal,  &c.  Obferve,  that  (fi)  takes 
the  Sound  of  (ih)  before  (on;  at  the  find  or  Words;  as 
divifion,  cccalion,  miffion,  &c.  pronounce  civilhun, 
occailiun,  &c.  So  that  the  Terminations,  non  ana 
tion,  have  generally  the  fame  Sound,  viz.  (bun  ;  and 
are  always,  as  they  ought,  to  be  pronounced  as  one 

-S>  Whit'  Sound  hath  th  ?  Th  has  both  a  hard  and  a 
foft  Sound  ;  the  hard  Sound  is  exprefied  by  putting 
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the  Tongue  againft  the  upper  Teeth  and  rhn„  ■ 
pronounce  (ith),  you  will  have  it  evnXlt  it  Uy  t0 

think\  tLugh  (  S  tWfc  ’  a!1VS  eX'preffeJ  ^ 
foft  Sound  is  made  by The  fame \wn  ’  ?%  The 
not  fuch  a  Itronp-  preflure  nf  rl  p  ’  ,°n]y  there  is 

ss'.  dl "r  ^ 

What  Sound  has  wh  ?  Wh  „  , 

for  although  (w)  be  written  before  (h)  Wet ^h.ere  ho°  J' 

Wat,  or  hoo,  hoo-atfor  oSho’,  tohaT  ^ 

)f  a  Word*' as  Sight*^^^16  nor  2t  the  End 

h rough,  weigh,  id  except' whte  cft^f ‘ ”igl‘k 
‘the  Sound  of  (ffJ  at  £he  £nd  of 

ouncing  Manner  °.f l,r°- 

tr  Language  very  difficult  to  ForctnerT-'all' eh  °  n°f 
culty  is  contained  in  thefe  *  3  ,the  13 1- 

i°fen  fudges?  which  ps  *  ^  ^  ^at  think  the 

*  *4JC  Vh?^4”8hT,,pro"”'  «>' 

ench  pronounce  (ch)  fniooth  a  °  tc’,  *c‘  phe 
Pnt  a  (,)  before  it  thus  (t’ffi)  k*  ‘°  f‘h)  5  if 
oper  Sound  of  (ch)  iQ  Englilh  w  ,  prefents  the 
^p  ;  cheefe,  tfteefc ,  much®  JuS  .  !  o$  dleaP’ 

•  nnd  by  putting  a  (d)  before  'll  f‘ltlr ’’  Patdl> 

foa"ded  (z^)  ;  as  Judge,  dffiudTh'-*^  Y  tIlCm 
Wihment  j  juflice,  dffiuftice  pate  J aidfi!  gmfnt*- 

ilh ;  baggage,  baggadffi,  &c  Th/  r  WedSe* 
er  northern  Nations  give  a  Sound  t  ^"nia.ns  and 
nt  from  ours,  or  that  of  the  French  J  ,VHe  dif~ 
nee  it  every  where  like  our  H,ort  /fw  hey  Pro' 

y  Ear,  hke  our  (y)  Confonant,  arffie’lT*—'13 
1  Word;  as  Jacob,  Tacob  nf~  ™  r^anin^ 
i,  &c.  ‘  JD'  01  yacob  •  jefn^ 

C  3  > 
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Laugh,  tough,  enough,  cough,  rough.,  trough  ;  pro¬ 
nounce  laff,  tuff,  enuff,  coff,  ruff,  troff.  Note,  Enow, 
the  Plural  of  enough,  is  always  applied  to  Number. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Syllables. 


Rules  for  true  Spelling,  and  the  proper  Diviiion  of 
the  Syllables  of  long  Words. 


HAT  is  the  Ufe  of  Letters  l  Letters  ferve  to 
,  y  make  Syllables,  and  Syllables  properly  com¬ 
bined  produce  Words  ;  and  Words  properly  combined 
produce  Sentences ;  and  Sentences  properly  combined 
produce  a  Speech  or  Difcourfe  [16].  ^ 


r,61  We  are  now  come  to  Ihew  the  Ufe  ar.dDe^ 
fmn  of  thefe  Letters,  or  primary  Articulations ;  whicl 
are  all  denominated  by  the  common  Name  of  Ele 
ment,  in  as  much  as  every  Articulation  of  every  othe 
Kind  is  from  them  derived,  and  into  them  refolved 
For  under  their  fmalleft  Combinations  they  produce 
Syllable,  and  Syllables  produce  Words,  &c.  An 
thus  it.  is,  that  to  Principles  fo  few,  and  apparent! 
fo  trivial,  we  owe  that  Variety  of  articulate  V  oic< 
which  have  been  fufficient  to  communicate  and  « 
plain  the  Sentiments  of  fo  innumerable  a  Mulutuc 
as  all  the  pall  and  prefent  Generations  of  Men  ;  ar 
are  more  than  fufficient  for  all  the  Languages  th 
ever  can  be  in  the  Univerfe.  They  are  but  twent 
fix  in  our  Tongue,  yet  they  may  be  10  varioufly  Q 
pofed,  as  to  make  more  than  five  hundred  and 
venty-fix  feveral  Words  of  two  Letters ;  and  twent 
f,x  Times  as  many  Words  may  be  formed  of  th, 
Letters,  that  is,  fifteen  thoufand  and  fix  ;  and  twe 
ty.fix  Times  as  many  more  may  be  made  of  h  u 
veral  Letters,  that  is,  nine  hundred  thoufand^a 


mm 
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ii^t  is  a  Syllable  ?  A  Syllable  is  a  complete 
Sound  uttered  in  one  Breath  ;  as  O,  come,  let, 
us,  ling,  to,  the,  Lord,  for,  he,  is,  good  ;  in  the 
utterance  of  which  Words,  I  obferve  twelve  di- 
ltined  Motions  cf  Breathing.  What  Letters  can 
make  a  Syllable  ?  One  fingle,  or  one  double 
\  owe]  only  ;  or  any  one  of  the  fingle  or  double 
V  owels  joined  to  any  one  of  the  fingle  or  double  Con- 
fonants,  can  make  a  Syllable.  Cannot  one,  two, 
or  more  Confonants  make  a  Syllable  ?  No  Number 
of  Confonants  can  make  a  Syllable  without  a  Vowel  ; 
as  Strngth  can  make  no  Syllable  of  themfelves,  but 
Jl  I  put  in  (e)  betwixt  (r)  and  (n),  thus  Strength,  it 
makes  a  Syllable  and  proper  Word.  Therefore,  as 
many  Vowels  fingle  or  double,  as  are  found  in  a 
Word,  of  fo  many  Syllables  does  that  Word  confift  ; 
as  Good  1,  feem-ly  2,  in-form-er  3,  per-pe-tu-ate  a, 
de-po-pu-Jat-ed  5,  in-fen-fi-bi-li-ty  6,  un-plu-lo-fo- 
pht-cal-ly  7,  in-com-pre-hen-fi-bi-li-ty  8.  Why  are 
there  two  Vowels  in  (good),  and  but  one  Syllable  ?  Be- 
caufe  a  Diphtnong  makes  but  one  Syllable,  having 
but  one  duiinft  Sound.  But  why  are  there  five  Vowels 
in  (perpetuate),  and  only  four  Syllables  ?  Becaufe 
the  final  or  filent  (c)  ferves  only  to  lengthen  the  Sound 
of  tne  foregoing  Vowel,  and  being  never  pronounced, 
cannot  increafe  the  Number  of  Syllables. 

What  is  a  Monofyllable  ?  A  Word  of  one  Syllable. 
What  is  a  Diffyllable  ?  A  Word  of  two  Syllables 
V^hat  is  aTr fiyllable  ?  A  Word  of  th.JsvllabL 
V  hat  is  a  Polyfyllable  r  A  Word  of  many  Syllables. 

... l0W  f"a"y  general  Rules  have  you  for  the  true  Di- 
vihon  of  Syllables  ?  Live. 


thirty-fix  ;  and  fo  on  in  Proportion  almofl  W  infini¬ 
tum.  Ko  Wonder  then,  that  the  Egyptians  paid  di 

H»rt  •«  i»~  »fL,tS!,a",rdA 

called  I  heuth  :  and  that  Socrates,  when  he  foe-  L'l 
Man!m>  C01‘flders  hlm  as  a  GoJ<  or  fome  God-like 
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Rule  I  When  a  fmgle  Confonant  comes  between 
two  Vowels,  it  goes  with  the  laid  Vowel  in  dividing 
the  Syllables.  As, 


a-oa  te 

a  -m-mal 

w  v;/  w  «  — 

ca-pi  -tu-late 

a-ba'se 

a'-ni-mate 

ca'-ra-blne 

a- bad'll 

yj  v./  vj  /  V./  vj 

.  a-ni-mo  -si-ty 

yj  t  yj  yJ 

ca  -ra-van 

a- bed 

i  a-po  -ca-lypfe 

-Cl  1  yj  r  yj  yj 

ce-le  -ri-ty 

J 

a-bl'de 

Ta~po  -io-gy 

y>  r  \  yj  i  v-i  \j 

ce  -ii-ba-cy 

a-bo'de 

a-po'-logue 

v  /  .  '■j 

ci  -ty 

a-bo'-lifli 

a  -ra-bic 

co'-gi-tate 

a-bo'-mi-nate 

a-ri  -di-ty 

co  -he  -rtnee 

a-bo  ve 

w  va  \j  r  • 

a-ro-ma  -tic 

co-16-na'de 

a-bou't 

w  /  v/  yj 

a  -va-nce 

co  -lo-nel 

a-boudid 

^  S  y~>  s  s- 

a  -ve  rle 

co'-nl-cal 

a-ca  -ctc-my 

ba'-by 

\j  r  yj  yj 

co  -ro-ner 

a  -cid 

bad a nee 

cu'-ra-cy 

a -gent 

be-fa'l 

de-bi'-li-ty 

a-2i-tate 

b:-guide 

de-cadit 

a  -go-n y 
a-ore'e 

be-ne'-vo-lence 

de'-ci-mai 

be'-ryl 

de'-di-cate 

w  *  •  ✓ 

a-gne  ve 

CD 

a'-gue 

be  -v e-rage 
bt -got 

de-ge^ne-rate 

de-lu'-sive 

yj  /  \yj  yf 

a  -li-ment 

bo  -spin 

de-me'-rit 

i'/t*  v  . 

a  h-quot 

ho  ta  -me 

de-po'-pu-late 

\J  A  —  V*  U 

a  nia-to-ry 
a'ma-zons 

i  \j  v/  v  /  i  yJ  vi 

bo-ta-no  -Io-gy 
bu'ry 

de-po  -si-ta-ry 
de  -ro-gate 

ii-me'-na-ble 

bu  -si- nets 

de'-sc-late 

*.>  s/  /  yj  — 

a-me  -ri-ca 

ca-bad 

de-vl'se 

•  y  /•  >J  vj 

a  -mi-ty 

ca  -bi-net 

di-mi'-r.u-trve 

a'-mu-let 

ca-da'-ve-rous 

do-ci  li-ty 

a-mude 

ca'-mo-mlle 

1  y*  r  yj 

dra  -gon 

u  r  f  yj  y> 

a-na  -io-gy 

y»  f  o  ^ 

ca-pa  -ci-ty 

i  v.*  f  y 

dra  -in a 

yj  1  '  *  vv 

V.'/  J  W 

a-na  -to-my 

»./  w  1 

ca-pi-tat 

e-le-ment 

*  The  Syllable  that  has  the  Accent  is  always  long 
in  Verfe,  by  the  Inflexion  of  the  Voice.  And  a 
Diphthong  makes  always  a  long  Syllable,  unlefs  one 
of  the  Vowels  be  dropped  ;  as  in  Captain,  where  (a) 

is  filent.  ... 

e  -Io-gy 

CV 


\ 
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C  r  I  V/  ^ 

c  -[o-gy 
e-Iu'-ci-date 

<J  r  \j  v ) 

e  -mx-nent 
e'pi-cure 
e  -pi  ut  -mic 
e-pi  -to-me 

*‘V  vy  -I  v/ 

e  -vi-dent 
fa-ci'-li-tate 

fa'-nu  by 
fe'-lo-n  y 
fe'-male 
fe'-mi-nlne 
h-de  - 1 1-ty 
fi'-m-cal 
flo'-nl 
fn-gi'-di-ty 
fu-tii'-ri-ty 
ge  ne-ra'-ii-ty 
ge-  ne-ro'-si-ty 
ge-  m  -tal 

V/  W  V/ 

ge  -m  tive 
gio'-ri-fy 

gra'-ti-tude 
gra*  vi-tate 
gra  -vi -ty 
ha  bi  ii-nient 
ha'-bit 

•ho  -ly 

ho'-mi-clde 

ho  -in  l  -ly 
ho-mo'.  ld-gous 
hb'-nefl 
hb'-ney 
hd'-no-ra-ry 

1  \j  s  J 

no  nour 

ho-rl'-zon 

ho-ro-lo'-gi-cal 

hu  - ma'-ni  ty 

hu-nu'-di-ty 

hu-mi'-li-ty 

Ku'-mcur 
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ja'- co-bite 
rdo-llze 
ju'bi-le 
ju'-di  -ca-ture 
jii'-ly 

1  —  S  w  vy 

ju  -pi  ter 

'  —  r  kj 

j“/ry 

ju'-  ve-nlle 
la'bel 

a  ba-ra-to-ry 
la'-by-rinth 
l  /-ce  rate 
ia-co  -me 
lt-gi  -ti-mate 
ii'-  be-ral 
li  ti-gate 
o  -gi-cal 
iu  -mi-na-ry 

1u/  u  * 

ly  ric 

ma'-ga-zine 
ma  -gi  cal 
rna'-jor 

ma-le'-vo  lence 
ma'-ni-feft 
ma'-ni-fold 
ma'-n-gold 


ma  tii're 
me'-rit 


rnl-no'-ri-  ty 
mo  -del 
mo'-de-rate 
mo'-di-fy 
nio'- du -late 
mo'-ment 
mo-no'-po-ly 
mo-ra  -li-ty 
mu  -si -cal 
mu'-ti-late 


mu'-ti-ny 
na  dir 

na'-val 
C  4 


na'-vi-gate 

ne'-ga-tive 

no-bi'-li-ty 

no'-mi-natc 

no  -vel 

nu-me'-ra! 

nu-me-ra'-tor 

oe-eb'-no-my 

o-nn  t 

O/  vy  L* 

o  -pe-ra 

o'pe-rate 

o'-pu-lence 

v  /  y  yy 

o  ra-tor 

Pa'-late 

pa'-la-ti-nate 

pa'-pa-cy 

pa'-per 

pa-ra-bo'-li-cal 

pa-ra-iy'-n-cai 

pa'-ra-mount 

^  /  V/  \J 

pa  -ra-site 

pa'-rent 

pe'-da-gogue 

pe'-di-menc 

pe'-nal 

pla-to'-nic 

ple'-ni-tude 

pleu'-ri-sy 

plu'-niagc 

pO  -Jl-tlC 

po-ma'-tum 

pre'-di-cate 

pre'-late 

Pre-ro  -ga-tive 

pro-mo'te 

pro-tu'be-rance 

pu'-pil 

py'-ra-mTd 

qua'-li-fy 

qua'-li-ty 

ra'-di-cal 

ra-pa'-ci-ty 
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V/  S  \j  U 

ra-pa  -ci-ty 

si'-mo-ny 

,  vy  f  vy 

tri  -gon 

\J  W/  JV  j 

ra-pi  -di-ty 

so  -li  ta-ry 

trl-la'-te-ral 

ra  -ti-ry 

fpl'ral 

tri'-ni-t  y 

re-c’a'nt 

fte-ri'-li  ty 

trl'-pod 

re-ceive 

fti'-pu-late 

tro  -pineal 

re-dee ni 

ft  u'- dent 

tu'-lip 

re  ga'rd 

sy-no  di-cal 

tu'-Ja-pant 

re  lies 

sy-no  -m  mo  us 

tu'-mid 

re-pu'te 

u  /  ^ 

sy  -rup 

tu'-mult 

ro'-sa-ry 

tSL  lent 

tu  te-lar 

ro'-ver  • 

ta'-cit 

tu'-tor 

ru'-hy 

vy  /  vy 

te  -mint 

ty'-rant 

ru'-mi- nate 

te'-ne-ment 

ty'-ro 

ru' -ral 

te'-non 

Va'-cant 

Sak  11  vate 

te'-nor 

vaNga-bond 

sa  -Ju  ta-ry 

to  -le-rate 

vy  —  /  vy 

va  ga  ry 

sa-lu-W-fe-rous 

to  -paz 

va'-let 

sa'-na-tive 

to'-tal 

*y  —  r  1  vy  vy  vy 

va-le-tu  -di-na-ry 

sa-ty  -n  cal 

tra-du'ce 

vy  vy 

Vl-Slt 

sa'-vage 

tra'-ge-dy 

vi'-tal 

fau'-sage 

tra  -gjL-cal 

Cl 

o  i  w  vy 

vo-la-ry 

r  vy  r  .  v>  vy 

ico  to  my 

tra  va'-do 

vo  ra  -ci-ty 

fcro'-fu-lous 

tra'-vel 

wa'-ter 

fcru'-pu-lous 

tra-ve  rfe 

wea'-ri-nefs 

se  -cond 

trea'ty 

wea'-pon 

se'-di-ment 

u  vy  ^ 

tre-pa  n 

wea'-sand 

\J  /  KJ  W 

se  msi-tive 

tre  -  vet 

wo'-den 

si  mi  la  -ri  ty 

trl-bu'-nal 

za'-ny 

si  mi'-li-tude 

trT-bute 

ze'-nxth 

w/-  vy  1  w 

si  -linear 

trl'-dent 

Note,  that  (x),  contrary  to  this  Rule,  is  always  kept 
with  the  fir  ft  Syllable  ;  as  ex  alt,  ex-ile,  ex-ift,  ex-dt, 
ex-onerate,  ax-iom,  ax-is,  ex-a<ft,  ex-amine,  t<c. 

Rule  II.  When  two  Confonants  meet  between  two 
Vowels,  which  are  not  proper  to  begin  a  Word,  they 
are  parted  in  dividing  the  Syllables.  As, 


a'b-be 


;  v*  '.v, 
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ab-befs 

ab-bcy 

ab-bot 

a-be  t-tor 

ab-hod 

a'b-jeft 

ab-jude 

a  b-sent 

ab-sodve 

ab-sodb 

ac-ce'de 

yj  s  o 

a  c-cent 

ac-ce'pt 

ac-ceds 

a'c-ci-dent 

a'c-cef-sa-ry 

ac-co"m-mo-date 


yj  S 


ac-co  m-pa-ny 

ac-cddd 

ac-coudt 

ard-der 

ad- di'ft 

a'd-mi-rall 

ad-mid 

ad-vadce 

ad-vad-tape 

acl-ve  n  ture 

ad-ved-si-ty 

af-fai'r 

af-fe'dt 

af-fodd 

ad-ka-ly 

al-lay' 

ad-ley 

al-16't 

ad-mond 

ad-pine 

a  1-tar 

ad-ti-tude 

a'm-bufh. 

an-nals 


Vi  U/ 

an-ne  x 

Vi  U  /  V/ 

an-ta  r-tic 

ap-pead 

ap-pead* 

ap-peade 

ap-per-taid 

a'p-pe-tlte 

a  r-bi-ter 

ad-den-cy 

yj  s  sj  J 

a  r-p-ent 
ar-ma  -da 
ar-raidn 
ar-ri  ve 
ad- ro- Pant 
af-sedt 
af-sedt 
af-sidn 
af-sude 
at- lab- tic.. 

at'-las 

Vi  Vi/  f 

at-te  nd. 

at-te'ft 

bad-lad 

bad-laft 

bal-sa'-mic 

ba'n-ter 

ba'p-tism. 

bad-ren 

bad-te-ry 

but-tood 

ber'-ry 

bid-let 

bid-tef 

bid- tern** 

bod-der 

bod-row 

buT-fet 

bud-let  4 

biid-ter.- 

bu't-ler 

bud-ter 

c  J 


bud-ton 
ca'b-bin; 
cad- cel 
ca  n-cer 
cad-did 
c  an-ker 
cad -non 
ca'p-tive 
ca'p-tiire 
ca  r-di-nal 
cad-nage: 
cadry 

cad- tel; 
ced-ser 
ced-sure- 
ceb-taur 

'-'S  Vi 

ce  n-tu-ry 
cha"p-ter 

cir-cum-vedtu 

clad  sic 

clad  ter 

clu'm-sy 

co-loT-sus 

codn-bat 

corn-madid 

com-men-ta'-tor 

co  m-m ercc 
co'm-pafs 
com  podt 
co'm-pound 
con-cedn 
con -cldc 
con-fed 
cod-gea'l 
co  n-sul 

cob-tebt 
co  n-vent 
cor-net 
cor-redd 
coudi-ter 
co'x- comb 

cr*£  S) 


m  jrV- 
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cra'g-g^ 

KJ  W/l 

ex-ce  1 

gla'n-du-lous 

cri  m-son 

tx-ce'pt 

gra'm-mar 

cu  I-ture 

ex-cu'fe 

gra’m-pus 

cu  r-rants 

KJ  /  KJ 

ex-cile 

giil-let 

cu  r-vet 

ex-hau'ft. 

gu'n-ner 

cu't-las 

ex-pa'nfe 

giTt-ter 

dal-1  y 

fa'c-tor 

ha'm-let 

da'm-ni-fy 

fa'l-con 

ha'm-mer 

da'm-sel 

falla-cy 

ha'm-moc 

da  p-per 

fal-si-fy 

iia  m-per 

da'r-lmg 

fal-ter 

ha'rlot 

di'c-tate 

fa'n-tafm 

T  *JX  yj  O 

ha  r-mo-ny 

di'f-fer 

fa'r-del 

ha  r-rals 

dif-fufe 

fad-row 

ha'r-row 

di  g-ni-fy 

fellow 

he'mloc 

dif-con-ce'rt 

ie  r-tile 

1  u/  u 

he  r-mit 

do'c-tor 

fe't-ter 

1  ^x  w 

he  r-ring 

do  g-ger 

r^s  i  v/ 

i)  r-kin 

hi'n-der 

do  g-ma 

f i  r-ma-ment 

1  ^  X  v/ 

hu  r  ry 

do  r-mant 

fla'm-beau 

huT-band 

dri  p-ping 

fli'm-sv 

huf-fa'rs 

dro  p-sy 

flip-pant 

huz-za' 

dru'g-get 

fla't-ter 

i'g-no-rance 

dul-ci-fy 

to  r-ti- tn.de 

ille'-gal 

du  1  ci-mej: 

Ira  c-ture 

fll-u'de 

e;-fa'ce 

ful-gid 

W  1  ^  x 

im-ua  r-go 

cf-fe'dt 

ful-m  i-n  ate 

im-b  1-k 

ef-fd-mi-nate 

tu'r-long 

im-belli<h 

ef-fo'rt 

fu'r-rovv 

im-bi  t-ter 

el-bow 

gal- 1  ant 

lm-bu'rfe 

ellip-sis 

galley’ 

im-ma-tule 

e  m-bal-sv 

gallon 

im-pai'r 

cm-bel-liflt 

ga'm-mon 

lm-pa'rt 

e  m-ber, 

ga  n-der. 

lm-ped-fedt 

vz  I 

tn-dea  r 

ga  r-den 

o 

im-pbrrt 

cn-ro'l 

ga'r  land. 

im-por-tu/ne 

t'n-sign 

V  <■  w 

pa  r-net 

o 

lm-pu  te 

tn-su'e 

ga  r-nifh 

in-ca'r-nate 

t  r-rand 

\»»  X  »-/ 

ga  r-ter 

ln-ce'p-tive 

e  1-say 

gen- tee  I 

i  n-ci  dent 

x  *  s  1 

ex-c.ee  o 

gla'n-dds 

in  die 

in  cu  r 
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O  u  / 

ifl-cj  r 


m-di'ct 

sj  s  r-^j 

1  n-rant 

vr  •  vy 

1  n-jure 
ln-ted-nal 
in-vo  lve 
joud-ney 

^  V  f  U 

ir-re  gu-lar 

v  s  n  —  0 

1  i-sue 
ke'n-nel 
ki'd-nap-per 
knod-ty 

Kam- bent 


1 '  v  w 

i  an-cet 
kan-guid 
kan-puifh 
1  an-tern 


ap-pct 

cn-tils 


' w  r  ^ 

ei-sort 


e  t-tcr 
id- tors 
idn-ber 
id~gd' 


1  -tur-gy 

X'  I  w  ■ 7 

o  c-ket 
o'n-gi*tude 
na'd-der 
na'd-ri-gal 

a  a  got 
ua'g-net 
m'g-ni-tude 
lUig-nant 

iad-lard  ’ 
ladn-moc 
Jadn-mon 


di  n- ci -pate 
1  ad -date . 
at  n-du-cate 


iad-na 
w'n-ner 


mad-ket 


in  a  r- gin 
ma  r-tin 


vs  sj  \j  1 

ma  r-tin-gal 

u  s  v,  ^ 

ma  r-tyr 

SJ  f  (•  SJ 

ma  i-?ive 


mad- ted 
mad-ter 
mad-toc 
me'n  tal 
med-cer 


u  r  0 

me  r-cy 
med-maid 


me  r-ry 

meT-fage 

mi'd-riff 

mid  der 
mod-day 
mod-ger 
mo  n-key 
mod  bid 
mod-tal 
mo V  tar 
moud-tain 
mui  -ber-ry 
mii'i-ti-tude 


mu  xi-dyfy 

mud-der 


mu  r-mSr 

mud-tcr 

mud-ton 

na  p-py 

-  w/  w 

nar-co  -tic 
na'r-ra-tive 
nad-row- 
ned-tar 
ni  g-gard 

v  0  O  , 

mn-com-poo  p 
ni'p-pers 
noc-tud-n*  1 


nod -gen 

O  c ) 


C  6 


’  . 

V;:‘ V, -{X''X 

'  ■  'US.J'-."  mtilri 


'  HP 


VS  w  « 

no  r-mal 
nudn-nefs 

_  V/  y  w  ^ 

nu  n-ne-ry 
nud-ture 
nud-meg 
6'b-jea 

V/  1  ^  f 

oo-se  rve 

o'b-so-lete 

ob-tuTe 

o  c-ci-dent 

oc-cudt 

od  cu-py 

o  c-ta-gon 

od-tave 

oc-tadvo 

oc-to'-ber 

of-f'e  nee 

b'f-fer 

o'f-fTce 

od-fi-cer 
odi  rd 


op-podent 

op-por-tudn 

dp-poTe 

op-preTs 

dp-pu'gn 

o-T-der 

dd  di-nal 

SJ  f  j 

o  r-dure 

SJ  S  \J 

o  r-gati 

sj  f  \J 

o  t-ter  .■ 

padl-doc 
piri-let  - 

pal-9y 

padn-per  • 

u/  A^i 

pa  n-ncl 

v# 

pa  r-ty 
ped-1  d 
pe  n  ed 
pe'n-ny 

pe'p-per 

vs 

pe  r 


Wrfr 


CfL*  1 
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pe'r-fe£t 

rYm-part 

flru'c-ture  * 

per-si'ft 

ra  n-cid 

sii'm-mer 

pe'r-son. 

^  f  1  0 

ra  n-Qom 

siip-podt 

per-taPn 

ra  n-sa  ck 

sur-ml'ze 

per-ve'rt 

ra'n-som 

su  r-plus 

pi'n-cers. 

rha'p-so-dy 

sy'm-bbl 

phYn-der 

ra'p-ture 

tad-low 

pod'-di-plne 

ra  s-ber-ry 

.  w  /■  vy 

ta  n-sy 

po'r-tal 

re'-com-penfe 

te'm-peft 

por-te'nt 

yj  /  u 

re  c-tor 

te'n-dency 

^  r  '  r 

poi-se  is 

ru'b-ber 

tod-pid 

pod-tage 

rii'b  bifli 

tiid-gid 

pra'c-tice 

riTd-der 

yj  /  yj 

tu  r-ret 

\j  r  sj  vy  *5 

pn  n-ci-pal 

ru'm-mer 

tu  r-mp 

pro'c-tbr 

sad-low 

va  s-sal 

pu'b-Kc 

sa'n-guine 

ve'n-ter 

pu  1-pit 

fau'n-ter 

ve  r-dure 

pii'n-gent 

fca'f-fold 

ved-min. 

pu'p-pet 

fcrTp-ture 

ved*nal 

pur-ga  tive 

fcu'l-ler 

\j  /  kj 

vi  n-tage 

pud-port 

icu  r-vy 

vi'r-gm 

quad-rel 

-J  S  vy 

se  c-tor 

vid-tue 

quad-ter 

yj  /  *1  I 

se  i-doni 

u  I-cer 

quYn-cunx 

se  1-vage 

u  m-ber 

qui'n-fey 

se'n-tence 

u  n-der 

v  r  yj  1 

qui  11-taI 

Se'nMn-ment 

u  r-bane 

quin-ted-sence  sep-tedn-ber 

K>  .f 

ut  -ter 

Ta'b-bit 

.  se'r-pent 

wa'g-gon 

\J  r  f*  u 

jra  r-ter 

sed-vice 

wa"r- rant 

xa'm-mer 

fta'm-mer 

we'd-ding 

radn-pant 

fii'n-gy 

wi  i-dom 

Rule  III. 

When  two  or  three 

Confonants  meet 

between  two  Vowels,  which  are  proper  to  begin  a 
Word,  they  go  with  the  laft  Syliable  in  the  Divi- 
fion  *.  As,, 


*  The  initial  double  Confonants,  which  are  fit  to 
begin  Words  or  Syllables,  are  forty-one  in  Number ; 
lee  Page  25. 

a- bn*  age 
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V 

a 


“bridge 
a-broa'd 

^  I  \J  s 

a-bru  pt 

v/  vv  f  i  \j  yj  /• 

a-na  -chro-niim 


w  X  Vi 


a  -na-gram 

V#  KJ 

a-na  the-ma 

w  Vi  vy  /■  is 

a-na-tri  p-sis 

an-ti  -the-sis 

a-po'-ftate 

a-po  -Itro-phe 

a-po  -the-cary 

a-n-fto'cra-cy 

a-  fka'nce 

a-ila'n-t 

a-fpe'rfe 

a- f  pi 're 

a-fto'-nifh 

a-flra'y 

a-irri  n-gent 

a'-the-ifm 

a'-trb-phy 

auTpex 

au'-ttere 

au-the'ntic 

ba'-ftard 

ba'-lton 

blu'-fter 

bu'-fhtl 

bu'-ftard 

cal-li'-gra-phy 

can-tha'rides 


~  / 


ca  -price 

ca'-pri-corn 

ca-fhie'r 

cha-lHTe 

clia'-fti-ty 

chi-ro  gra-pher 

chy'-mi-ftry 

ci'-ca-trlze 

ci'r-cum-fiex 

crr-cum-ltance 


ci'-ftern 

cla'-ri-chord 

cor-re-fpo'nd 

crf-ftal 

cu'-ftard 

cu'-ftom 

da'-itard 

de-clai'm 

de-cla're 

de-cll'ne 

de-cli'-vi-ty 

de-cree* 

de-cry' 

1  ^  Vi  f  \j  vJ 

ae-mo  -cra-cy 

de-plo^re 

de-pra've 

de  -pre-cate 

de-preTs 

de-pri've 

de-fca'nt 

de-fce'nd 

de-fcrl'be 

de-fpai'r 

de-fplTe 

de-fpi'te 

de-fpo'nd 

de-ipo  -tic 

de'-ili-ny  ‘ 

de'-fii-tute 

de-flro'y 

de-thro'ne 

de-tra'6l 

de-tre-ment 

de-tru'de 

du'-p]i-cate 

e'-glan-tine 

e  -pi-gram. 

e-fca-la'de 

e-lca  pc 

e-fca'r 

e-fco'r.t 


e-fpla-na'de 

e-fpouTe 

e-fpy 

e-lqui're 

e-thics 

eu'-cha-rift 

fa'-ften 

fa'-ther 

fa'-thom 

fea'-ther 

fi'-ftu-la 

fu'r-ther 

ge'-fture 

gro'-gram 

gym-na'ftic 

hea'then 

ho'-fpi-tal 

ho'-iHle 

iiy-gro  me- ter 

1  -  J  Vi/  ,  Vi  i  o 

ny-dro  gra-pher 
hy-dro-fcope 
hy'-phen 
ju'-ftice 

ju'-fti-fy 

lea'-cher 

lea'che-ry 

lea'-ther 

ll-tho'-to-my 

lu-bri'ci-ty 

lu'-fter 

lu'-ther 

ma'-chi-nate 

ma-chi'ne 

ma'-cro-cofrn 

fna'-dn-gai 

ma'-gi-ftrate 

jna'-je-fty 

ma'-fter 

ma'-ilic 

tfia-the-ma  -tics 
Jiu'-trice 

ma'-tri-cld^ 


.  1J '  5®  -/F;  -  ■ 


/ 
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ma-tri-clde 

ma-tri'-cu-late 

ma'-tri-mo-ny 

ma'-tron 

w  y  \j  f  v/ 

me-cna  me 

me  -cha-mim 

me'-thod 

mu'l-ti-ply 

my'-flic 

my'-tho-lo-gy 

ne'-cro-man-cer 

neither 

nu'-tri-mcnt 

6-bli'ge 

0-I3I1  -qui-ty 

6m-ni-pre'-sant 

orn-ni  -ici-ence 

pa'-ra-phrafe 

pa  -ite I 

pa'-hry 


^  f  ,  V  KJ  KJ 

pa  -tn-mo-ny 

re-proa'ch 

pa'-trol 

re-fpe'd 

pe-de'ftal 

ro'-firum 

pe'ne-trate 

ru^-bric 

pre-de'-fia-nate 

ru'-fiic 

pre-po'fle-rous 

lu-lti  ci-tv 

pre-fcrTbe 

s  a'- era -men 

pro  greis 

sa  cred 

pro-pha'ne 

sa'cri-fice 

pro  phe-cv 

sa'-phire 

pro  -iper 

ta'pe-kry 

pro'-fped 

^  v/  u 

te  -rca-ment 

pro'-krate 

te  tner 

pu-tre-fy 

thro'w-ker 

qua  -d rate 

tro'-phy 

qua'-drii-pede 

ve  -ipcrs 

qui-e'-fcent. 

ve'-ftal 

re-crui't 

vc'-kry 

v/  r  •  s 

re-rrai  n 

wealth  er 

re-pri-ma'nd 

whe'-ther 

Rule  IV.  When  three  or  four  Confonants  meet 
between  two  Vowels,  which  are  not  proper  to  begin 
a  Word,  the  hr.fi:  Confonant  is  always  kept  with  the 
iirfl  Syllable  in  the  Divifion.  As, 


w i  t  kj  —  . 

ab-bre  -vi-ate 

V/  -J  W  yj 

a  -ncho-vy 

bfi't-treft 

ab-kai'n 

ap-pralTe 

ca  1-trop 

w  s  1  p 

a  b-lcels 

ap-pre-he  nd 

co-m-plabnt 

ab-fco'nd 

ap-pre/ntice 

com-ple'te 

Vb-ki-nence 

ap-proa'ch 

co'm-plex 

ad-dreTs  ^ 

ap- proVe 

co'm-pli-ment 

ag-glo'-me-rate 

a'r-che-type 

com-ply' 

ag-glu'ti-nate 

a  r-cm-tcct 

coin-pre  -he' ml 

ag-gran-drze 

Archives 

com-pro-mlTe 

a-'g-gra-vate 

at-chie've 

con-glb'-me-rats 

ag-grei-sor 

a't-tri-bute  N. 

cdn-yra-tu-Lvte  . 

o 

Vl-pha-bet 

at-tn  bute  V. 

co'n-grefs 

.am-phV-bi-ous 

at-tra'd 

con-gru'-i-ty 

a'm-pli-fy 

bib  teller 

co'n-krue 

co'n  ki-tute 
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co'n~flx-tute 

e'n-glifh 

me'r-chant 

cdn-llrai'n 

e'ntry 

mo'r-phew 

con-tra-di'dl 

ex-clai'm 

ob-tru'de 

S  yj  kj 

co  n-tra-ry 

ex-clu'de 

o  r-phan 

con-tri've 

e'x-cre-ment 

o'r-tho-dbx 

ec-cli'pfe 

ex-plabn 

o'r-tho-gra-phy 

ef-flux 

ex-tre'me 

sub-tra'dt 

em-broi'-der 

ex-trii'de 

sup-pre'fs 

em-broi'l 

fo'r-trefs 

su  rplus 

e  m-bry-o 

fra'n-clnfe 

tran-fcrl'be 

e  m-pha-sis 

fi i'r-ther 

iim-bre'l-la 

em-pha'-ti-cal 

ge'n-try 

ul-tra-ma-i'ne 

em-plo'y 

ma'r-fhal 

ul-tra-mu'n-dane 

Rule  V.  When  two  Vowels  that  make  not  a 
Diphthong  meet  in  the  Middle  of  Words,  they  are 
parted  in  dividing  the  Syllables.  As, 


a'c-tu-ate 

u r  c-'  u 

ar-fi  -ance 


—  / 

a  - 


a  -li-as 
al-ll'-ance 
a  -Jo-es 


am-bi'-gu-ous 
am-bro  -si-a 
am-phi'-bi-ous 
a  n-nu-al 

w  -/  W  \j 

an-nu  -l-ty 
anx-i  -e-ty 

«  <“»  .  1  -/  \J  u 

a-po-tne  -o-sis 
ap-pro'-pri-ate 
a'r-dii-ous 

-  /  w  u 

a  -n-es 


a  -si  a. 
al-si-du  -i-ty 
a'-the-ifm 
at-te'-nu-ate 
aux-i  -li-a-ry 
bar-ba  -n-ans 
bay'- q -net 


be-ha  -vi  our 

l  vy  kj  f\J/  w  t/  1 

be-ne-fi  -ci-al 
brag-ga-do'-ci-o 
bn'-ar 
bru-ma'-li-a 

V/  ✓  KJ  KJ 

ca  r-ri-er 
ca  r-n-on 
ca  -su-al 
ca  -su-ilt 
ca'-ve-ate 
cha  ’m-pi-On 
chi'-li-ad 
cli'-ent 
co-e'-qual 

—  w/-  V/ 

co-e  r-ci-on 
co-e-te'r-nal' 
com.-pK'ance 
co'n-cho-id, 
con-ci  -li-ate 
co  n-ici-ence 
cdn-ti'-nu-al 
con-ti-nu'-i-ty 
co  r-di-al 


_  V/  •/  U  o  1 

cor-po  -re-al  r 
cre-a'te 
da  1-h-ance 
de-r  i  -ance 
de-t  i  -:i-ent 
de'-i-fy  • 
de'-iit 
de'-i-ty 
dl'-a-dem 

1  ;/  w  w 

ai  -a-grani: 

dl'-al 

di'-a-led. 

du'-el 

du'-et 

ef-fe'c-tu-al 
e-le  c-tu-a-ry 
em-py  r^-um 

er-ro'ne-ous 
eu-ro-pe-an 
ex-co  '-ri-ate 
ex-pe'-di-ent 
e'x-pi-ate 
ga  1-h-ot 

ge'-nu-me 
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V  /  KJ  U 

ge  -nu-me 

\J  *1  —  f  U  \J 

ge-o-de  -si-a 

yj  f  yj  i  yj 

ge- o  -gra-pher 

y-f  yj  /  w  u 

ge-o  me-try 
go  rdi-an 
gre-go'-ri-an 

*  yj  S  \j  yj  A 

je  su-it 
lV-ne-ous 

w  &  _  o  v, 

im-pi-e-ty 

m-se  n-di-ary 

ln-si'-nu-ate 

ir-n'-gu-ous 

ju'-li-an 

ju-fti-fi'-able 

la'-bi-al 

la'-i-ty 

yj  yj 

e  -gi-ori 
le'-ni-ent 
11-bra'ri-an 
II'- ar 
H'-on 
lu'-fci-ous 
luxu'-ri-ous 

\j  r  \J  xj  1 

ma  -nu-al 
ine-a'n-ders 
rne  -di-ate 
me-mo  -ri-al 
mer-cu  ri-al 
mi'nu-et 
mo-sa'-ic 
mu-se'um 
ne-fa'ri-ous 


no'x~i-ous 

nu'el 

o-be'-di-ence 
o-bi  -tu-a-ry 

w/i  v  —  „ 

o  b-vi-ate 

-  f  yj 

o  -ce-an 
o  -di-um 

yj  r  u  u 

o-pi  -in  on 

yj  W  — wr 

pa-na-ce  -a 
pan-cre'-a 
pa'-tri-arch 
pa'-tri-ot 
pa'-vi-er 
pa-vi  1-h-on 
pe-cu  -Ji-ar 
pe  -n-od 

y-f  r  yj  y> 

pe  r-si-an 

1  yj  w  o/  yj  4. 

phy-si-o  g-no-my 
pi  -e-ty 

^  o/  sj  Jsj 

pi  -ni-on 
pla  -gi-a~ry 
po-te  n-ti-al 
pro-ve  rb-i-al 

yj  f  y  yj  yj 

pu  n-chi-on 

y>  yj  S  yj  yj 

qua-te  r-m-on 

que'-ftiron 

qui'-et 

qul-e'-fcent 

ra-pa'-ci-ous 

re-a-fcend 

re'al 

re  a  -hty 


yj  iw/  KJ 

re-li  -gi-ous 

re-pu 'di-ate 

re-ta'-li-ate 

ri'-o't 

ro'-se-ate 

sa'-vi-our 

fcl-ence 

fcl-a'-gra-phy 

fcl'-on 

fco'r-pi-on 

se  n-su-al 

sl-de'-ri-al 

sT-tu-ate 

so-ci  -e-ty 

n  W  S  yj  SJ  J 

ity  -gi-an 

the'-a-tre 

the-6'cra-cy 

the-o'loger 

the'-o-rem 

—  —  /  v> 

ti-a  -ra 

tn'-an-gle 

trT-al 

trT-en-ni-al. 
tri  -u  ne 

yj  /  yj 

tru  -ant 

yf  s  t  yj  u 

va  -li-ant 
va-ri'-e-ty 
tUbi'-e-ty 
vl'-ands 
vl'-o-lent  [17] 

The 


[17]  Obferve,  that  as-  in  the  Table  of  Words  on 
Rule  the  fecond,  the  firft  Rule  comes  fometimes  in 
play ;  fo  in  the  WTords  of  the  third,  the  firft  and  fecond  ; 
and  in  thofe  of  the  fourth,  the  three  former ;  and  in 
the  fifth,  all  the  Rules  come  in  play.  When  the 
Scholar  has  learned  the  Rules  for  the  Divifion  of 
5  Syllables* 
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The  Terminations  (fion)  and  (tion),  a  numerous 
Tribe,  when  divided  in  Writing  (fi-on),  (ti-on)  be¬ 
long 


Syllables,  care  muft  be  taken  that  he  ftriclly  conform 
to  them  ;  and  that  he  induftrioufly  avoid  that  random 
Method  of  dividing  by  the  Ear,  which  is  fubjeCl  to 
mere  jumble,  as  it  mull  be  continually  fluctuating  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  DialeCts  of  different  Counties. 
A  Ariel  Attention  fhould  alfo  be  paid  to  that  advan¬ 
tageous  Method  of  dividing  derivative  Words  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Primitives,  i.  e.  that  in  the  Divifion,  the 
primitive  Word  be  always  kept  whole ;  as  it  will  be  a 
Means  of  perfecting  Youth  in  that  very  neceflary  Part 
of  grammatical  Knowledge,  namely,  the  Dependance 
that  the  Englifh  Language  has  upon  itfelf  with  refpect 
to  Derivation. 

1  cannot  help  taking  Notice  here  of  a  very  ab~ 
furd  Method,  which,  though  it  derives  its  Origin  from 
more  illiterate  Times,  is  It  ill  inadvertently  pradifed  ; 

I  mean  that  of  founding  the  Vowel  (i)  always  long- 
in  Syllabication,  though  in  Pronunciation  it  be 
fhort.  For  Example,  in  fpelling  the  Word  Divifibi- 
lity,  a  Child  is  moft  ridiculoufly  taught  to  found 
the  Syllables  thus,  d-i  (dl)  v-i  (vl)  that  is,  (dlvl) 
s-i  (si)  (dlvlsl)  b-i  (bl)  (dlvlslbl)  1-i  (II)  (dlvlslblll) 
t-y  (tl)  dlvlsl bllltl :  which  gaping  uncouth  Utter¬ 
ance  being  quite  foreign  to  the  true  Pronunciation 
of  the  Word,  muft  woefully  deprave  and  vitiate  the 
Ear,  fince  the  long  Sound  of  (i),  viz.  (I)  differs 
as  much,  and  is  as  diftincl  from  its  fhort  Sound 
fee),  as  the  Sound  of  (a)  is,  or  any  other  Vowel. 
Wherefore,  if  Youth  were  taught  to  found  it  (ce), 
after  naming  it  (I)  in  all  Syllables  where  its  fhort 
Sound  occurs,  they  would  be  led  immediately  to 
Propriety  of  Pronunciation  ;  thus,  dl  (dee)  vl  (vee) 
deevee)  si  (fee)  deeveesee)  bl  (bee)  (deeveeseebee) 

II  (lee)  deeveefeebeelee)  ty  (tee),  altogether  thus, 
preserving  the  Accent,  deeveefeebeeleetee.  It  is 
alfo  a  prepoflerous  Cuftom  in  fpelling,  and  repug¬ 
nant 
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nom-rfi  'h*  Rulg;  thouSh  as  theY  are  always  rro- 

would  nermir  V”®  WW’,  thus  Cftu»),  if  Culiom 
rr  d  Pernilt»  they  would  be  better  undivided. 

have  you  no  Exceptions  from  thefe  veneral  Rules *  1 * * * 
Smnot  n  ‘T!  R^S  «  -epted  WS^td 

tkrc>  AI!  wrdJ  Wr  man>'  S°ns  of  Words  are 
i  ■  ’  .  ^  0r(^s  whatfoever  are  either  primitive  or 

W/W  compound.  What  is  a  primitive 

fimple  Word  ?  A  primitive  or  ample  Word  is 

•dcb  ss _  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  Word 

(l  '  ,f  ,ame  La"guage;  as  man,  good,  hope,  kind, 

.  ,ncP’  &c.  What  is  a  derivative  Word?  A  de- 

™7^°rd  is  a  Primitive  or  Simple  Word,  with 
the  Addition  of  a  Syllable  or  Syllables  to  the  fame ; 

as  by  adding  tne  Syllable  (ly)  to  the  primitive  Word 
r  an?  ,ls  i0rmed  the  derivative  Word  man-ly  •  fy 
from  the  primitive  Good,  by  adding  (nefs),  comes 
tn,.  derivative  Good-nefs  ;  and  by  adding  the  Syllable 
{y)  to  the  primitive  honefl,  is  formed  the  derivative 
lx;  ne,  y-  f  !‘,ePete1  ^le  Syllables  that  form  derivative 
,v  0fr(,f  '  /  ne  y^ditional  Syllables  or  Terminations 

tnat  form  derivative  Words  are. 


nant  to  juft  Pronunciation,  to  found  (y)  continually 
ike  long  (!)  at  the  End  of  Words;  (y)  beine  onl'v 
',Ulo  W  the  x^nd^  of  Monofyllables  and  feme  Verbs, 
for  Example,  the  Scholar  is  taught  to  f pell  the 

1  '  OUiS  any>  mail3b  holly,  booby,  generally,  excel¬ 

lency,  limpidity,  Sec  Sec.  thus  a-by-itfelf-a,'  n-y  (nl) 

anl;  m-a  (ma)  n-y  (nl)  man  I ;  f-o-1  (fol)  l-v  (II) 

jOiii;  b-double-o  (boo)  b-y  (bl)  boobl,  &c.  fo  that 
he  is  led,  nay,  made  to  pronounce  thus,  anl,  man!, 
iOiiU  boobl,  general]  I,  excellencl,  ftupldltl,  &c. 
!n  Gonlequer.ee  of  which  Children  contrail  a  drawl- 
mg  I  one  of  \  oice ;  which  fpelling  in  the  following 
Manner  would  prevent,  as  well  as  guide  to  a  true 
I  renunciation,  viz.  a-by-itfelf-a,  n-y  (nee)  anee  ; 
i«-a  (ma)  n-y  (nee)  manee;  f-o-1  (foi)  1-y  flee)  fol’ 
lee,  & c.  preferring  the  Accent. 


able 
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able 

al 


''com  mend- able 
herb-al 


ance 

ary 

age 

ard 

ate 

ation 

ed 

dom 

en 

ence 

ent 

er 

es 

efs 

eft 

et 

eth 

ice 


accept-ance 
tribut-ary 
bond-  age 
ft and- ard 
fortun-ate 
foment-ation 
burn-ed 
J  king-dom 
(  as  ;  hard-en 
cxift-ence 
depend-ent 
fing-er 
teach-es 
count-efts 
hear-eft 
thick-et 
drink-eth 
(Juft-ice 


ino- 

O 

ifti 

iftm 

ift 

ity 

ize 

lefts 

iy 

ment 

nefts 

oc 

or 

ous 

kin 

ric 

Ih  ip 

ty 

ure 


"read-ing 
fool-ifh 
hero- iftm 
art- ift 
ftrugal-ity 
civil-ize 
I  blame-lefts 
!  bold-ly 
j  punifh-ment 
J  kino- nefts 
)  hill-oc 
credit  or 

ftam-Otis 

lam  b-kin 

biftiop-ric 

friend-flip 

ftafte-ty 

depart-ure 

craftt-y 

L 


What  is  a  compound  Word?  A  compound  Word 
is  formed  of  two  or  more  ftimple  Words ;  as  gold- 
ftmith,  {hip-wreck,  wheel-wright,  man-hood,  Filli-ftreet- 
hiil,  &c.  or  of  a  fimple  Word,  and  a  Prepoiition  ftet 
before  it ;  as  dift-pleafte,  un-fit,  fore-light,  out-do, 
tran ft- form,  &c. 

^  See  the  Englifh,  Latin,  and  Greek  Prepo/itions 
ufted  in  the  Compoftition  of  Englifh  Words, 
in  the  Chapter  of  Prepofitions. 

How  are  derivative  Words  fpelled?  In  fpelling  of 
derivative  Words,  the  Primitive  mull  always  be  kept 
whole;  thus,  tempt,  tempt-ed ;  form,  form-ed  ;  covet, 
covet-ous ;  fecond,  fecond-ary,  &c. 

Except  i.  When  the  Primitive  ends  with  a  Vowel, 
and  the  Syllable  which  is  added,  begins  alfo  with  a 
Vowel,  then  the  firft  Vowel  is  always  dropped  ;  as 
fame,  fam-ous  ;  love,  lov-ing  ;  dance,  danc-ing  ; 
trifle,  trift-ing;  humble,  humbl-ing;  bubble,  bubbl-t 
ing;  delire,  defir-ed  ;  derive,  deriv-ed,  &c.  But  (e) 
is  not  dropped  after  (c)  and  (g)  before  (able)  ;  as 

peace 
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peace,  peace-able;  fervice-able,  charge-able,  change¬ 
able,  manage-able. 

But  what  if  the  additional  Syllable  begins  with  a 
Confonant?.  If  the  additional  Syllable  which  makes 
the  Derivative  begins  with  a  Confonant,  then  the 
V  owe!  in  the  Primitive  is  always  retained  ;  as  love, 
)ove-ly ;  like,  liRe-nefs ;  confine,  confine-ment ;  ma- 
nage,  manage-ment,  Sec, 

•  Vv?,’at  \®  y°uJ  fecond  Exception  ?  When  the  primi¬ 
tive  Word  ends  with  (y),  it  is  changed  into  (i)  in  the 
Denvate;  as  duty,  duti-ful;  crafty,  crafti-nefs;  ansry, 
angri-nefs ;  envy,  e.nvi-ous,  &c.  but  (y)  is  retained 

before  the  Syllable  (ing);  as  teftify-ing,  multiply-ing, 
envy-ing,  &c.  R  /  e>> 

What  is  your  third  Exception  ?  When  a  Word  of 
one  or  more  Syllables  ends  with  a  fingle  Confonant, 
and  no  Diphthong  goes  before  it,  and  the  Accent 
lies  on  the  laft  Syllable,  then  that  Confonant  is  al¬ 
ways  doubled  in  the  Derivative;  as  man,  man-ned ; 
pen,  pen-ned ;  fin,  fin-ned ;  fan,  fan-ning ;  llir, 
ltir-red  ;  flop,  ftop-ped  ;  prefer,  prefer-red ;  compel, 
compel-led;  acquit,  acquit-ted;  omit,  omit-ted;  de¬ 
fer,  defer-red,  &c.  but  when  the  Accent  is  on  the 
f  rd  Syllable,  the  Confonant  is  not  doubled  ;  as  pro- 
fit-ed,  banter-ing,  plunder-ed,  thunder-ino-,  murmur¬ 
ing,  &c. 


Have  you  any  further  Helps  for  true  Spelling  ? 
Yes: 

I.  The  Letter  (1)  is  always  doubled  at  the  End  of 
Monofyllables  ;  as  ball,  bell/bill,  boll,  bull,  tell,  fell,  &c. 
except  when  a  Diphthong  goes  before  it;  as  foul,  feel, 
fool,  & c.  but  (1)  is  not  doubled  at  the  End  of  Words 
of  more  than  one  Syllable ;  as  faithful,  fulfil,  excel, 
council,  Sc c. 

II.  All  Words  which  end  with  the  Sound  of  the 
half  Vowel  (1),  though  they  may  feem  to  be  exprefl- 
ed  by  (il),  yet  are  always  to  be  marked  with  (le)  ;  as 
damnable,  humble,  trifle,  bogle,  fickle,  bridle,  oracle, 
triple,  bottle,  axle ;  not  damnabil,  &c.  except  evil, 

devil,  pencil,  anvil,  peril,  council,  until,  inftil,  deilil, 
fulfil. 


III.  When 
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III.  When  the  Sound  of  (j),  or  foft  (g)  comes  at 
the  End  of  a  Word,  it  is  always  exp  re  fled  by  (ge), 
or  (dge),  as  page,  rage,  baggage,  oblige,  pledge, 
wedge,  drudge,  knowledge,  &c. 

IV.  Words  which  end  with  the  hard  Sound  of  (g), 
have  (ue)  commonly  marked  after  it  ;  as  Hague, 
plague,  league,  Prague,  vogue,  colleague,  catalogue, 
decalogue,  prologue,  fatigue,  fynagogue,  &c.  except 
fome  fhort  Words;  as  bag,  beg,  big,  bog,  bug,  fig, 
wig,  pig,  plug,  &c.  all  which  are  eaiily  diflinguifhed ; 
as  are  alfo  the  Words  which  end  with  the  ringing  Sound 
of  ang,  mg, .on g,  ung;  though  the  (g)  in  the^Termi- 
nation  (ing)  is  not  founded,  for  we  pronounce  dancin, 
playin,  fingin,  fightin,  &c.  not  dancing,  &c. 

V.  K  is  a  very  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous  Letter  after 
(c),  and  fhould  not  be  written  at  the  End  of  Words 
exceeding,  one  Syllable,  (c)  being  always  hard  when 
it  ends  either  a  Syllable  or  Word ;  as  mufic,  ruflic, 
phyfic,  logic,  & c. 

VI.  When  a  Word  of  the  Singular  Number  ends 
with  (y),  it  is  changed  into  (ies)  in  the  Plural;  as  fky, 
fkies ;  cry,  cries;  cherry,  cherries;  entry,  entries,  &c, 
not  fky,  fkys;  cry,  crys,  &c. 

VII.  Words  which  end  with  the  Sound  of  ance, 
ence,  ince,  uncc,  though  they  might  feem  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  with  (nfe),  yet  are  always  to  be  marked  (nee) ;  as 
countenance,  abundance,  defence,  audience,  dunce, 
prince,  convince,  &c.  except  fenfe,  denfe,  difpenfe, 
immenfe,  intenfe,  propenfe. 

VIII.  The  Sound  of  (fe)  at  the  End  of  Words,  is 
always  marked  with  (cy);  as  advertency,  contingency, 
democracy,  delicacy,  defpondency,  excellency,  exi¬ 
gency,  &c.  except  contro verfy,  apoftafy,  courtefy,  thefy, 
palfy,  gypfy,  epilepfy,  herefy,  hypocrify,  jealoufy,  to 
prophely,  the  Noun  is  written  Prophecy. 

IX.  The  Sound  of  (fhiin)  after  the  Vowels  a,  e,  i, 
o,  u,  and  the  Consonants  c,  n,  p,  r,  is  generally  writ¬ 
ten,  (tion)  ;  as  oration,  completion,  petition,  devotion, 
di Ablution,  inftrudtion,  invention,  lubfeription,  extor¬ 
tion  ;  except  when  the  Primitive  ends  in  (mit),  then 
we  write  (iion) ;  as  fubmit,  fubmiflion ;  permit,  per- 

miflion, 


W 
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million,  See.  and  when  the  primitive  ends  in  de,  fs 
or  ie;  as  divide,  divifion ;  perfuade,  perfuaflon ;  con- 
teis,  conreilion  ;  opprefs,  oppreffion ;  confufe,  confu- 
fion,  & c.  #  If  a  Word  ends  with  (ce),  or  hard  (c), 
then  (ci)  is  written;  as  grace,  gracious;  mufic,  mu- 
iician;  logic,  logician;  but  if  the  Word  ends  with  ft) 
or  (te),  then  (ti)  is  ufed;  as  feft,  fedion  ;  pollute, 
pollution  ;  imitate,  imitation  ;  except,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  when  (mit)  concludes. 

X.  After  (ou)  s,  and  not  (c)  muit  be  written;  as 
houle,  mo ufe,  loufe,  roufe;  except  (n)  interpofes,  and 
then  yviite  (c);  as  ounce,  bounce,  flounce.  &c. 

XL  Words  that  end  with  the  hard  Sound  of  (s),  are 
written  with  double  (s) ;  as  carefs,  exprefs,  lefs,  drefs, 
&c.  except  this,  thus,  us,  alas,  yes;  and  after  (ou), 
as  righteous,  barbarous,  ingenious,  &c.  A  lon^  (f) 
muft  never  be  written  at  the  End  of  a  Word. 

XII.  The  Words  complete,  repete,  extreme;  fhould 
not  be  fpeiled  compleat,  repeat,  extream ;  becaufe 
there  is  no  (a)  in  the  Original :  And  the  Words  com¬ 
monly  fpeiled  therefore,  and  wherefore,  fhould  be  fpei¬ 
led  without  (e)  at  the  End,  thus,  therefor,  wherefor: 
becaufe  therefor,  flgnifles  for  (not  fore)  that  or  this 

Reafon  ;  and  wherefor,  flgnifles  for  which  or  what 
Reafon. 

XIII.  The  long  and  fhort  Sounds  of  the  Vowels  are 
marked  with  their  Ample  Characters,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  in 
all  additional  Beginnings  and  Endings;  but  they  never 
end  Englifh  Words  with  their  naked  Characters,  a,  e, 
i,  o,  u.  As, 

i-  A  never  ends  an  Englifh  Word;  for  when  a 
Word  ends  with  its  long  Sound,  it  is  exprefled  by  ay; 
as  day,  may,  delay,  &c.  and  if  a  Word  ends  with  its 
broad  Sound,  it  is  marked  with  aw;  as  faw,  law, 
withdraw,  &c. 

2.  E  never  ends  an  Englifh  Word,  except  the,  me, 
we,  ye,  be,  he,  ihe  ;  for  its  found  at  the  End  of  a  Word 
is  either  marked  with  (ee),  as  free,  tree,  agree.  Sec, 
or  with  (ca),  as  fea,  plea,  tea,  Sec,  ' 


As 


■■  x 


Scin 
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3.  As  I  ends  no  Englifh  Word,  both  its  long  and 
fhort  Sound  is  marked  at  the  End  of  Words  with  (y) ; 
as  iky,  try,  busy,  herisy. 

4.  O  never  ends  an  Englifh  Word,  except  thefe  few; 
go,  lo,  fo,  to,  no,  who,  do,  wo,  alfo,  whofo,  undo; 
the  Sound  of  (o)  at  the  End  of  Words  being  generally 
exprefled  by  ow ;  as  fnow,  blow,  below,  follow,  Sec. 
except  foe,  toe,  doe,  roe,  floe. 

5.  No  Englifh  Word  ends  with  (u),  except  thou, 
you,  lieu,  adieu,  beau,  flambeau,  portmanteau;  the 
Sound  of  (u)  at  the  End  of  Words  being  generally 
exprelfed  by  ew,  or  ue ;  as  few,  dew,  nephew,  true, 
argue,  avenue,  &c. 

XIV.  The  Diphthongs  ai,  ei,  oi,  ui,  au,  eu,  ou,  are 
never  written  at  the  End  of  Words:  For, 

1.  Ay  is  always  written  at  the  End  of  Words  for  ai; 
as  day,  may,  pray,  delay,  Sec. 

2.  Ey  is  always  written  for  ei;  as  whey,  they,  grey, 
hey,  &c. 

3.  Oy  is  always  written  for  oi ;  as  boy,  troy,  joy, 
toy,  Sec. 

4.  Uy  is  written  for  ui;  as  buy,  guy. 

5.  Aw  is  always  written  for  au ;  as  faw,  draw, 
gnaw,  Sec. 

6.  Ew  is  always  written  for  eu;  as  new,  few,  knew. 
Sec. 

7.  Ow  is  always  written  for  ou ;  as  flow,  bow,  be¬ 
llow,  Sec.  ' 

XV.  The  Confonants  j,  q,  v,  x,  are  never  doubled 
in  any  Word;  but  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  z, 
are  generally  doubled  when  the  Strefs  of  the  Voice 
lies  on  them,  i.  e.  when  the  Vowel  before  them  is 
fhort;  for  if  I  hear  the  Vowel  in  Pronunciation  to  be 
long,  then  [  muft  not  double  the  Confonant;  it  being 
a  general  Kule  that  a  Vowel  before  two  Coidonants  is 
fn  ort. 

XVI.  There  are  fevera!  Letters  in  Words  which  are 
not  pronounced,  and  yet  muft  be  written;  as, 

i.  A  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  Pharaoh, 
marriage,  carriage,  parliament,  diamond,  villain,  cur¬ 
tain,  Sec. 

2.  I 
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2.  I  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  evil,  devil, 
venifon,  Salifbury,  medicine,  bufinefs,  ordinance,  or¬ 
dinary. 

3.  O  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  Nicholas, 
carrion,  chariot. 

4.  U  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  victuals, 
guilt,  guide,  guile,  guefs,  gueft,  guild,  difguife, 
guard,  guardian,  plague,  league,  vogue,  rogue,  cata¬ 
logue,  decalogue,  prologue,  &c. 

5.  B  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  debt,  debt¬ 
or,  doubt,  dumb,  climb,  plumb,  lamb,  thumb,  comb, 
coxcomb,  womb,  tomb,  bomb,  numb,  crumb,  rhumb, 
fubtil. 

6.  C  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  victuals, 
indidhnent,  perfedt,  fchifm. 

7.  G  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  deign, 
feign,  reign,  foreign,  fign,  fovereign,  allign,  defign, 
refign,  confign,  enhgn,  campaign,  gnaw,  gnat,  gnalh, 
gnomon,  &c. 

8.  D  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  Wednes¬ 
day. 

9.  H  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  honour, 
hour,  herb,  heir,  honeft,  humour,  hoft,  afthma,  John, 
Thomas,  fchool,  fcholar,  fcholaftic,  fcheme,  ghoft, 
Rhodes,  Rhine,  Rhone,  rhapfody,  rhime,  rheum, 
rheumatic,  rheumatifm,  exhauft,  exhort,  Rhadaman- 
thus,  rhetoric,  rhetorician,  rhetorical,  rhetoricate, 
rhetorians,  rhetoricetions,  rhinoceros,  rhubarb,  rhyp- 
tics,  rhyparographer,  fepulchre,  charadler,  charadter- 
iftic,  chemill:,  chemilhy,  chronicle,  with  many  others 
that  begin  with  (ch),  and  derived  from  the  Greek. 

10.  L  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  Briltol, 
Lincoln,  Holburn,  falmon,  calf,  pfalm,  could,  Ihould, 
would,  chalk,  Ralph,  talk,  walk,  balk,  falk. 

11.  N  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  autumn, 
column,  condemn,  hymn,  damn,  contemn,  foiemn, 
miln,  kiln. 

12.  P  is  written,  but  not  pronounced,  in  pfalm,  re¬ 
ceipt,  Symptom,  fumptuous,  alfumption,  redemption, 
preemption,  tempt,  attempt,  exempt,  fumpter,  empty, 
contempt. 


13.  S' 
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13.  S  is  written,  but  not  pronounced  in  ifle,  ifland, 
Lille,  Carlille,  vifcount. 

There  are  many  Words  befides  the  above- 
mentioned  that  have  quiefcent  Letters  in  them,  which 
have  been  dropped,  fome  of  them  by  Negligence,  and 
others  more  juftly,  to  avoid  karlli  and  troublefome  Con- 
tarts  in  Pronunciation. 

After  all,  it  is  certainly  upon  a  proper  Knowledge 
of  the  various  Sounds,  Powers,  and  Properties  of  the 
Letters,  that  not  only  a  juft  Pronunciation,  but  alfo 
the  Art  of  true  Spelling  depends  :  For  if  a  Scholar  be 
taught  the  true  Sounds  of  the  Vowels  and  Diph¬ 
thongs,  with  the  proper  Contarts  of  the  Confonants, 
he  will  not  fail,  on  the  Pronunciation  of  any  Number  of 
Letters  to  his  Ear,  to  mark  their  proper  Chararters  in 
Writing. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Stops  or  Points,  and  Marks  or 

Notes. 


AS  in  Speech  or  Difcourfe  there  are  feveral  IVIo- 
.  tions  made  by  different  Parts  of  the  Body,  fuch 
as  with  the  Head,  Hands,  Finger,  Arms,  &c.  in 
crdei  to  excite  Attention,  and  tranfmit  a  more  clear 
and  perfert  Idea  to  the  Hearer,  of  the  Meaning  and 
Intention  of  the  Speaker  i  So  Writing  being  the  very 
Image  of  Speech,  there  are  feveral  Points^or  Marks 
made  ufe  of  in  it,  not  only  to  mark  the  Diftance  of 
lime  in  Reading,  and  to  prevent  any  Obfcurity  or 
Confufion  in  the  Senfe ;  but  alfo,  that  the  various 
Affertions  and  Emotions  of  the  Soul,  deferibed  by  the 
Writer,  may  be  more  clearly  diftinguifhed  and  com¬ 
prehended  by  the  Reader. 


D 
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There  are  fix  Slops  confidered  as  Intervals  in  Read- 
ing,  viz.  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon,  Perjod,  or  full 
Stop,  Interrogation  and  Admiration  [18]. 

The  Comma  marked  thus  (,)  is  the  fhorteft  Paufe, 
and  dittinguitties  the  fhortett  Claufes,  or  fmalleft 
Members  of  Sentences  ;  as,  The  Lord  God  is  mer¬ 
ciful,  long-fuliering,  How  to  Wrath,  abounding  in 
Goodnefs  and  Truth.  It  is  ufed  after  every  diftinft 
Noun  and  Verb  ;  as,  The  Enemy  advanced  with 
Drums,  Trumpets,  Clarions,  Fifes,  &c.  and  fought 
with  Guns,  Swords,  Spears,  &c.  but  in  this  Cafe, 
the  Verb  is  underttood  to  every  Noun  after  the  firft  : 
This  Man  laughs,  fings,  whittles,  dances,  &c.  and 
then  cries,  fwears,  roars,  prays,  &c.  he  is  certainly 
mad  :  Here  again,  a  Noun  is  underttood  to  every  Verb 
after  the  firtt. 

The  Comma  alfo  dittinguifhes  Adverbs  of  a  con¬ 
trary  PAeaning ;  as,  This  Rogue  fwears,  lies,  tteals, 
&c.  fooner,  or  later,  he  mutt  be  hanged.  It  is  Mat¬ 
tered  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  It  is  ufed  after 
Names  fpoken  to  or  invocated  ;  as.  Remember,  O 
King,  thou  art  a  Man.  Deliver  us,  O  Lord,  from 
the  evil  Confequences  of  our  Tranfgrettions.  It  is 
alfo  marked  after  every  Adjedcive  belonging  to  the 
fame  Noun,  except  the  latt  ;  as,  A  wife,  valiant, 
experienced,  and  humane  General.  It  is  ufed  after 
every  dittindl  Word,  or  Figure  of  Numbers ;  as,  one, 


[  1 8]  Though  pointing  a  Difcourfe  is  a  Province  be¬ 
yond  the  Capacities  of  mere  Youth  ;  and  is  referved  for 
riper  Judgment,  as  well  as  a  proper  Acquaintance  with 
Syntax  and  the  Difpotttion  of  Sentences ;  yet  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  give  the  Stops  and  Marks  a 
Place  here,  for  a  Reafon  obvious  to  every  Teacher  ; 
namelv,  that  the  Scholar  may  learn  the  proper  Paufes 
and  Cadences  of  Voice,  with  their  other  Ufes  in 
Reading:  Which  will  not  only  contribute  to  his  ipeedy 
Progrefs,  but  dittinguifh  and  point  out  to  him  the  Senfe 
of  what  he  reads. 
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Qui-en  a,e  in  good  Health.  There  mult  he  a^bnm 
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nor,  fo,  but  ;  as.  Should  the  Enemy  advance,  and 
offer  to  pafs  the  River,  I  command  you  to  give 
Battle  :  If  not,  decamp,  and  march  ltraight  to  the 
City.  We  who  are  vveak-lighted  Mortals,  and  of  fo 
narrow  Conceptions,  cannot  attend  to  many  different 
Objects  at  the  fame  Time  :  For  while  we  are  careful 
to  infpeCt  fome  Things,  we  muft  of  Courfe  negleCt 
others. 

An  envious  and  malicious  Critic  cannot  forbear 
nibbling  at  every  Author  that  conies  in  his  Way  : 
Nor  can  even  the  moil  admired  Poet  that  ever  wrote 
efcape  his  Abufe.  As  the  Ape  generally  kills  her  fa¬ 
vourite  young  one  by  too  much  fondling  :  So  fome  Pa¬ 
rents  ruin  their  Children  by  too  much  Indulgence. 

I  2II0W  the  Greeks  Learning,  and  Skill  in  many 
Sciences  ;  Sharpnefs  of  Wit,  and  Fluency  of  Tongue  ; 
and  if  you  praife  them  for  any  other  Excellencies,  I 
fhall  not  much  contradict  you:  But  that  Nation  was 
never  eminent  for  Tendernels  of  Conicience,  and  re¬ 
gard  to  Faith  and  Truth. 

As  feveral  Semicolons,  fo  two  or  more  Colons  are 
ufed,  when  the  Period  runs  out  pretty  long ;  as.  The 
Soul  has  fuch  a  mighty  Command  over  the  Body 
(while  it  is  in  Health  and  Harmony)  that  it  can  by 
its  fovereign  Pleafure  fo  move  and  alter  the  Blood 
and  Spirits  ;  fo  contract  or  relax  the  Nerves,  that  in 
Sorrow,  a  Deadnefs  and  Heavinefs  fhall  make  the 
Countenance  lour  :  In  Anger,  a  brutal  Fiercenefs 
fhall  inflame  the  Eyes,  and  ruffle  the  Looks  into  De¬ 
formity  :  In  Joy  and  Chearfulnefs,  a  Uprightly 
Gayety  fhall  fmile  in  the  Eye,  and  enliven  every 
Feature.  The  Soul  likewife  tunes  the  Organs  of 
Speech,  and  fets  them  to  that  Key  which  will  moil 
effectually  exprefs  her  prefen t  Sentiments  :  So  that 
in  Joy  the  Voice  fhall  be  tender,  flowing  and  raptu¬ 
rous  :  In  Anger  fhrill,  eager,  and  full  of  Breaks  :  Jn 
Fear,  low,  confufed  and  hammering.  is  pieafant 
to  be  virtuous  and  good,  becaufe  that  is  to  excel  many 
others  :  sTis  pleafant  to  grow  better,  becaufe  that  is 
to  excel  ourfelv.es  :  Nay,  his  pleafant  even  to  mor- 
tify  and  fubdue  our  Lulls,  becaufe  that  is  Victory  : 
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JTis  pleafant  to  command  our  Appetites  and  Paf- 
fions,  and  to  keep  them  in  due  Order,  within  the 
Bounds  of  Reafon  and  Religion,  becaufe  this  is  Em- 
pire.  \ 

A  Period  marked  thus  (.)  is  made  when  the  Sen¬ 
tence  is  completely  ended  ;  as,  Learning  makes  Life 
fweet ;  and  produces  Pleafure,  Tranquillity,  Glory, 
and  Praife. 

A  Pcint  of  Interrogation  marked  thus  (?)  is  made 
when  a  Quellion  is  afked  ;  as,  Does  he  kill  remain 
obftinate  ?  Will  he  never  grow  wife  ?  The  Words 
that  afk  Qudiions  are,  who,  which,  what,  where. 
Why,  wherefor,  whither,  whence,  when,  how,  whe¬ 
ther,  do,  will,  fhall,  may,  can,  have,  am,  with 
their  Preter  Tenfes  did,  would,  ihould,  might,  could, 
had,  was,  and  mull  and  ought.  A  Queffion  is  lome- 
times  improperly  afeed  by  principal  Verbs  ;  a?,  Speak 
I  ?  Loves  he  ?  inffead  of  Do  I  fpeak  ?  Does  he 
love  ? 

A  Point  of  Admiration  or  Exclamation  marked  thus 
(!)  is  ufed  when  fomething  is  admired  or  exclaimed 
againli ;  as,  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  Works  ! 
In  Wifdom  hall  thou  made  them  all !  The  Earth  is  full 
of  thy  Riches  !  O  Times  1  O  Manners  f 

The  firlt  four  of  thefe  Points  bear  a-  mud  cal  Propor¬ 
tion  of  1  ime  one  to  another  :  For  a  Comma  Hops  the 
Voice  while  we  can  tell  one  ;  the  Semicolon  two  ;  the 
Colon  three  ;  and  the  Period  four. 

As  to  the  1  ime  of  the  Paufe  after  the  two  Points 
of  Interrogation  and  Admiration,  though,  in  gene¬ 
ral,^  it  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  Period,  or  at  lead 
a  Colon  ;  yet  its  leng.th  cannot  be  always  regularly 
afcertained,  as  depending  much  upon  the  Nature  of 
the  Quellion,  with  r'efped  to  the  former,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  Affections  excited  by  the  latter  :  And  the  Reader 
fliould  beware  of  Proceeding  too.  quickly,  or  anticipat- 
ing  tne  Ilearer  s  Judgment ;  but  give  him  time  ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  confider>the  Importance  of  the  one,  and 
recover  from  the  Paffion  or  Emotion  effeded  bv  the 
other.  1 

D  3 
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four  mere  Notes  or  Di- 


ivat  ben des  tliefe,  there  aj 
fiin&ions  of  Paufe,  viz. 

i.  A  Parent  hefis  marked  thus  ();  which  is  a  Sen-* 
tence  inferred  within  another  Sentence,  the  better  to 

1  U1  ra£e  u;  t^lough  it  may  be  left  out,  and  the  Sen¬ 
tence  remain  entire:  As,  In  thofeDays  no  Man  in 
whom  \  mtne  (hone  confpicuous,  was  reieded,  or 
ddpifed,  on  Account  of  his  Race  and  Deicent :  For 
even  Serwus  Tullius,  the  Son  of  a  captive  Woman 
(nobody  knows  who  his  Father  was)  obtained  the 
kingdom  as  the  Reward  of  his  Wifdom  and  Virtue. 

I  he  i  arenthefis  requires  the  Paufe  of  a  Comma  ia 
general,  and  fometimes  of  a  Semicolon  ;  and  is  always, 
pronounced  with  a  lower  Tone  than  the  Sentence  with¬ 
in  whicli  it  is  included. 


2.  A  double  Period  marked  thus  (- - )  is  fo  call¬ 

ed,  becaufe  it  denotes  a  Paufe  of  two  Periods ;  and 
when  judicioufly  ufed,  indicates  that  the  Sentence  or 
Words  after  which  it  is  marked,  are  worthy  of  ferious 
Conlideration. 


3.  A  Break,  or  Paragraph  ;  when  the  Line  is 
bioken  or  leit  imperfedl,  and  the  next  begins  under 
the  lecond  or  third  Letter  of  the  preceding  Line  ;  and 
denotes  the  Paufe  of  two  double  Periods. 

4.  A  double  Break,  that  is,  when  the  next  Line 
not  only  begins  fhorter  than  the  preceding,  but  leaves 
the  Space  of  a  whole  Line  vacant  between  them ; 
which  indicates  that  the  Voice  is  to  reft  during  the  Time 
of  two  Paragraphs. 

I  he  Marks  or  Notes  to  be  met  with  in  Reading;, 
are, 

.1.  An  Apoflrophe  marked  thus  (’),  ufed  to  abbre¬ 
viate  a  Word  ;  as  I’ll,  for  1  will  ;  judg’d,  for  judg¬ 
ed,  &c.  but  luch  Abbreviations  are  now  carefully 
avoided  in  Profe,  to  the  greater  Harmony  of  the  Eng*, 
lilh  Language. 

o  o 

2.  A  Caret  thus  (a),  when  any  Sentence,  Word, 
Syllable,  or  Letter  happens  by  Inadvertency,  to  be 
left  out  in  Writing  (for  it  is  not  ufed  in  Printing)  is 
put  under  the  Interlineation,  in  the  exaft  Place  where 

it 
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are 

it  is  to  come  in  ;  as,  John  and  Thomas  a  good 
Scholars. 

3.  An  Hyphen  thus  (-)  it  is  ufed  in  joining  the  Syl¬ 
lables  of  Words,  and  compound  Words  together ; 
as,  So-ci-e-ty,  Gold-fmith,  &c.  and  when  placed 
over  a  Vowel,  denotes  it  to  be  long  ;  as,  fire,  rdbe, 
tune. 

4.  An  Accent  thus  (')  being  placed  over  a  Vowel, 
denotes  that  the  Emphafis  or  Strefs  of  the  Voice  in 
Pronouncing,  is  upon  that  Syllable ;  as,  command, 
refer,  altar. 

5.  Breve  thus  (u)  is  a  crooked  Mark  over  a  Vowel, 
and  denotes  it  to  be  fhort,  or  founded  quick  ;  as,  bad, 
i at,  tap. 

^  6  Diaerefis  thus  (  •• )  is  two  Points  placed  over  two 
Vowels,  that  would  otherwife  make  a  Diphthong, 
and  parts  them  into  two  Syllables;  as,  creator,  idea, 
coadjutor. 

7.  Circumflex  thus  (a),  when  placed  over  a  Vowel 
denotes  it  to  be  long  ;  but  it  is  now  out  of  Ufe,  having 
given  place  to  this  Mark  (-)  mentioned  above. 

8.  A  Quotation  thus  (“)>  fignifies  the  Words  fo 

marked,  are  tranfcribed  from  the  Writings  of  an¬ 
other  in  his  own  Words.  The  End  of  a  Quotation  is 
marked  thus  (>?),  and  Ihews  that  the  Paffave  quoted  is 
finifhed.  0  1 

9.  A  Paragraph  thus  (^),  is  placed  at  the  Beginning 
of  a  new  Subject  or  Difcourfe ;  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  Bible. 

10.  Crotchets  marked  thus  []  inclofe  fhort  Scn- 
tciivts  or  ileferenc.es,  tnat  have  no  Connection  with  the 
Subject  treated  of. 

A  Section  thus  (§),  is  the  Divifion  of  a  Dif¬ 
courfe  or  Chapter  into  lefs  Heads  or  Portions  It  alfo 

directs  to  feme  Note  in  the  Margin,  or  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Page. 

12.  Ellipfis  thus  ( - ),  is  ufed  when  part  of  a  ‘ 

Word  is  left  out  ;  as  K~  g  and  P - nt.  It  mu  ft 

be  as  long  as  the  room  the  Letters  left  out  would  take 
up,  and  no  longer. 

^  4  13.  Brace 
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13.  Brace  thus  is  ufed  to  couple  three 

Verfes  or  Lines  together  in  Poetry,  that  ends  with  the 
fame  Rhyme ;  as. 

Let  envious  Jealoufy,  and  canker’d  Spite 
Produce  my  Actions  to  fevereft  Light, 

And  tax  my  open  Day,  or  fecret  Night. 

14.  An  Index  thus  (G^3),  directs  to  fome  remarkable 
Paffage,  before  which  it  is  placed. 

15.  Aiterifm  thus  (*),  refers  to  the  Margin,  or  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Page  ;  feveral  of  them  put  together,  iignify 
that  there  is  fomething  wanting,  defective,  or  immodeft 
in  the  PalTage  of  the  Author. 

16.  An  Obelifk  thus  (f),  and  Parallels  thus  (||),  with, 
the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  Figures,  guide  to  the 
Margin,  or  Bottom  of  the  Page. 

Of  Capital,  or  Great  Letters. 

1 .  Let  proper  Names  ofPerfons,  Places,  Seas,  Rivers* 
Ships,  Winds,  Months,  &c.  be  diftinguiflied  by  Begin¬ 
ning  with  Capital  Letters. 

2.  Every  Subilantive,  which  bears  fome  confiderable 
Strefs  of  the  Author’s  Senfe  upon  it,  in  a  Sentence, 
fhould  begin  with  a  Capital. 

3.  Let  the  firft  Word  of  every  Book,  Epiftle,  Note, 
Verfe,  Bill,  Sentence,  and  the  firft  Word  after  a  Colon* 
begin  with  a  Capital. 

4.  If  any  notable  Saying,  cr  Paflage  of  an  Author 
be  quoted  in  his  own  Words,  it  begips  with  a  Capital* 
though  it  be  not  immediately  after  a  full  Stop. 

5.  Sometimes  whole  Words  or  Sentences  are  written 
or  printed  in  Capitals,  when  fomething  extraordinary 
great  is  expreffed  ;  as,  THE  LORD  OfJR  RIGHTE¬ 
OUSNESS  :  BABYLON  IS  FALLEN,  &c.  But  Ca¬ 
pitals  are  never  written  in  the  middle  ol  a  Word  among 
ftnall  Letters,  except  in  Anagrams. 
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part  ir. 


Of  P  R  O  S  O  I>  Y. 


[i-J  HAT  does  Profody  teach?  Profody 


con  fills  of  two  Parts  :  The  firft  teaches 
the  true  Pronunciation  of  Words,  com¬ 


prising  Accent,  Quantity,  and  Empnaiis  ;  and  the 

other 


[i]  Some  Writers  of  Grammar  have  entirely  neg¬ 
ated  Profody  ;  and  thofe  who  have  inferted  it,  as 


lefled  Profody  ;  and  thofe  who  have  inferted  it,  as 
judging  it  included  in  the  Idea  of  Grammar,  have 


always  made  it  bring  up  the  Rear  :  But  as  Ortho¬ 
graphy,  which  includes  Orothoepy,  treats  of  the  true 
Pronunciation  of  fingle  Letters  ;  fo  Profody  being 
nearly  related  to  it,  and,  as  it  were,  raifed  on  its  Bafts,, 
juflly  and  naturally  claims  our  next  Confederation  ; 
as  teaching  the  proper  Expreftion  of  thefe  Elements 
when  combined  into  Syllables  and  Words ;  and  in  a 
more  extenftve  Manner  comprifing  that  Euphonia,  or 
Sweetnefs  of  Utterance,  peculiar  to  a  juft  and  well  re¬ 
gulated  Pronunciation.  Or,  in  other  Words, -Profody,. 
comprehending  that  elegant  Branch  of  Oratory,  Elo¬ 
cution,  from  whence  Eloquence  takes  its  Name,  (the 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  which  is  of  fo  great  Import¬ 
ance  to  all  whofe'Bufinefs  it  is  to  read  or  fpeak  in  Pub¬ 
lic)  ftiould,  as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mafon  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  Treatife  on  Elocution  obferves,  exhibit  Rules,. 
Ihevying,  i.  What  a  bad  Pronunciation  is,  and  how  to 
avoid  it.  2.  What  a  good  Pronunciation-  is,-  and  how 
to  attain  it, 
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other  the  Art  of  making  Verfes.  What  is  Accent  ?  Ac¬ 
cent  is  the  raifing  of  the  Voice  upon  a  certain  Vowel  in 

a  Word, 


But,  as  before  hinted,  though  it  is  upon  a  proper 
Utterance  of  the  fimple  Sounds  that  a  juft  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  greatly  depends,  and  on  that  Account,  for  the 
Beneht  of  Foreigners  as  well  as  Natives,  I  have 
treated  of  the  real  Forms,  different  Powers,  and  va¬ 
rious  Sounds  of  the  Vowels  and  Confonants  both 
iingle  and  double,  in  order  to  direCt  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  according  tq  the  Manner  of  the  bed  Speakers ; 
yet  any  endeavour  to  ffem  the  Torrent  of  inveterate 
Habit  in  Pronunciation,  w  11  prove  utterly  abortive, 
without  being  corroborated  by  the  concurrent  Sanc¬ 
tion  of  able  and  judicious  Teachers,  and  damped 
with  the  prevalent  Authority  of  the  Polite  and 
Learned. 

Quintilian,  that  celebrated  Roman  Author,  fpea Ic¬ 
ing  of  the  dangerous  Influence  and  pernicious  Ef¬ 
fects  evil  Cudom  has  upon  Speech  as  well  as  on 
Life,  fays,  So  likewife  if  there  be  any  Thing  that 
has  corruptly  prevailed  among  the  Multitude,  we 
mud  not  receive  or  embrace  that  for  the  Rule  or 
Standard  of  Speech.  For  we  know  that  whole  Thea¬ 
tres,  and  all  the  Company  of  the  Circus,  have  often¬ 
times  declared  their  Satisfaction  or  Diflike  in  the 
fame  barbarous  Exprefiions  with  thofe  of  the  ignorant 
Multitude. 

I  fhall  therefor,  call  the  Cudom  of  Speech  the 
Agreement  of  the  Learned,  as  that  of  Life,  the  Agree¬ 
ment  or  Practice  of  the  Good. 

In  the  Englith  Tongue,  as  in  all  living  Languages, 
there  is  a  double  Pronunciation  ;  one  curfory  and  col¬ 
loquial,  the  other  regular  and  folemn. 

The  curfory  Pronunciation,  as  the  learned  Mr. 
Samuel  johnfon  obferves,  is  always  vague  and  un¬ 
certain,  being  made  different  in  different  Mouths  by 
jNtgligence,  Unfkilfulnefs,  or  Affectation. 

The 
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a  Word,  which  rrsuft  he  louder  or  better  heard  than 
the  refl ;  as  in  the  Noun  Torment,  the  Voice  mull 
be  railed  on  the  fird  Syllable  (Tor),  which  takes  the 
Accent,  i.  e.  it  mull  be  louder  than  on  the  Syllable 
(ment)  :  So  in  the  Word  reconciling,  the  Voice  mud 
be  railed  on  the  third  Syllable  that  has  the  Accent, 
i.  e.  that  Syllable  mud  be  better  heard  than  the 
red. 

Have  you  any  Rules  for  the  due  Accenting  of- 
Words  ?  Yes. 

i.  In  derivative  Words  where  the  primitive  is  a 
Monofyllabie,  it  always  takes  the  Accent  ;  as  no¬ 
table,  herbal,  guidance,  formed,  harden,  fpendir-g, 
foolilh,  artid,  lambkin,  hilloc,  friendfhip,  blamelefs, 
coldnefs,  Ac.  [See  the  Terminations  that  form  de¬ 
rivative  Words  in  the  Rules  for  Spelling,  Page  43.] 
And  if  the  Word  be  twice  derived  from  a  Monofyl- 
lable,  the  Monofyllabie  dill  keeps  the  Accent ;  as,  - 
childifhnefs,  careldfnefs,  craftily,  fodlifhly,  harden¬ 
ing,  lovingly,  fparingly,  Ac. 

And  in  primitive  Words  of  two  Syllables;  whe¬ 
ther  the  Accent  lies  on  the  fird  or  fecond  Syllable, 
that  Syllable  always  retains  it  in  the  derivative,  even 
if  the  Word  fhould  be  twice  derived  ;  as,  manage¬ 
ment,  plundering,  bantered,  fortunately,  compofed- 
nefs,  commendably,  Ac.  The  Terminations  of  Verbs', 
and  thofe  that  form  the  comparative  and  fuperla- 
tive  Degree  come  under  this  Pvule  ;  as,  teaehed. 


The  folemn  Pronunciation,  though  by  no  Means 
immutable  and  permanent,  is  yet  lefs  remote  from  the 
Orthography,  and  lefs  liable  to  capricious  Innovation. 
We  fhall  obferve  however,  that  although  the  bed 
Speakers  deviate  lead  from  the  written  Words,  yet  the 
more  precife  and  levere  Part  of  the  folemn  Pronunci¬ 
ation  is  feldom  tiled  in  ordinary  Converfation :  For 
what  may  be  fuitable  and  becoming  in  a  Pulpit,  Dcilc, 
on  the  Stage,  or  in  other  public  Declamations,  would 
often  be  exploded  as  formal  and  pedantic  in  common. 
Difcourfe. 
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a£leth,  mourneth,  tornientedft,  fofter,  fofteft :  for  aH' 
iucli  become  derivative  Words. 

z.  Diffyliables  ending  in,  en,  er,  on,  and  or,  have 
tae  Accent  on  the  fir  ft  Syllable;  as,  golden,  rotten, 
gotten,  laden,  trodden,  danger,  order,  border,  ranger, 
mutton,  button,  waggon,  cotton,  dodor,  proctor, 
debtor,  &c.  except  defer,  prefer,  refer,  infer,  inter. 

3.  DifFy liable  Words  ending  in,  our,  ow,  le,  a o-e, 
have  the  Accent  on  the  firft  Syllable  ;  as,  labour, 
honour,  favour,  billow,  willow,  tallow,  follow,  bel¬ 
low,  humble,  bottle,  trifle,  boggle,,  little,  ample, 
baggage,  pottage,  dotage,  favage,  &c.  except  allow, 
avow,  endow,  below,  bellow. 

4.  The  Syllable  that  ends  with  final  (e)  generally 
takes  the  Accent ;  as,  defpife,  desire,  comprife,  pre¬ 
fume,  improve,  intrude,  impute,  extreme,  importune, 
recompenfe,  &c. 

5.  When  diffyllable  Verbs  or  Nouns  have  a  Diph¬ 
thong  in  the  laft  Syllable,  the  Diphthong  takes  the  Ac¬ 
cent  ;  as,  prevail,  reveal,  frontier,  appeafe,  applaufe, 
&c.  and  a  proper  Diphthong  commonly  takes  the  Ac¬ 
cent  in  other  Pofitions. 

6.  Verbs  of  two  Syllables*  that  end  in  two  Confo- 
nants,  have  the  Accent  on  the  laft  Syllable  ;  as,  com¬ 
mend,  deicend,  defend,  attend,  confent,  depart,  re¬ 
fort,  &c. 

7.  Monofyllables  that  are  compounded  with  a  Pre* 
pofition  retain  the  Accent;  as,,  colleague,  contempt,,, 
beftir,  forfake,  forebode,  mi  flake,  withftand,  with¬ 
draw,  contradid,  decamp,  exclude,  introduce,  pro- 
ted,  relapfe,.  fubtrad,  tranfport,  tranferibe,  &c.  And 
Verbs  whether  put  firft  or  laft, in  Compofition,  have  the 
Accent;  as,  breakfaft,  backbite,,  backftide. 

8.  Nouns  become  Verbs,  by  changing  the  Accent;, 
as,  a  torment,  to  torment ;  an  accent,  to  accent ;  a 
con  trad,,  to  contrad  ;  a  concert,  to  concert,  &  c.  Ob- 
ferve,  that  the  adive  and  paffive  Participles  of  fuch 
Verbs  follow  the  Accent  of  the  Verbs,  and  not  of  the 
Nouns ;  as,  tormenting,  tormented,  not  tormenting, 
tormented*, 

9.  Dif- 
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9.  Difly  liable  Words  that  have  two  Vowels  parted* 
have  always  the  Accent  on  the  firfl;  Syllable ;  as,  lion, 
real,  riot,  quiet,  liar,  diet,  ruin,  biafs,  vial,  trial, 
&c  except  create. 

10.  Trisyllables  ending  in  ous,  al,  nee,  ent,  ate, 
have  the  Accent  on  the  firfl:  Syllable  ;  as,  fpecious, 
fpurious,  odious,  gracious,  chronical,  conical,  capi- 
tal,  audience,  countenance,  continence,  continent, 
permanent,  eminent,  armament,  delegate,  propagate, 
&c  except  as  in  Rule  I. 

11.  Trisyllables  ending  in  ude,  have  the  Accent  on 
the  Aril  Syllable ;  as,  magnitude,  plenitude,  gratitude, 
fortitude,  multitude,  altitude,  &c. 

12.  Trisyllables  ending  in  dy,  have  the  Accent  on 
the  firfl:  Syllable  ;  as,  melody,  psalmody,  monody, 
proTody,  comedy,  tragedy,  S:c. 

13.  Trisyllables  ending  in  fy,  have  the  Accent  on 
the  firfl:  Syllable ;  as,  fatisfy,  gratify,  flupify,  fan&ify, 
juftify,  Sc  c. 

14.  Trisyllables  ending  in  ogue,  have  the  Accent  on 
the  firfl:  Syllable;  as,  epilogue,  catalogue,  demagogue, 
pedagogue,  apologue,  &c.  Some  Triflyllables,  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  French,  have  the  Accent  on  the  laft  Syl¬ 
lable  ;  as  debauchee,  magazine,,  acquiefce,  repartee,, 
chevalier. 

15.  Polyfyllables,  Words  ending  in  ary,  or  ory, 
have  the  Accent  on  the  firfl:  Syllable  ;  as  folitary^ 
arbitrary,  tributary,  momentary,,  dilatory,  oratory, 
tranfitory,  &c. 

16.  The  Accent  lies  on  the  Syllable  next  to  the 
Termination  logy;  as,  doxology,  amphibology,  chro¬ 
nology,  tautology,  etymology,  genealogy,  &c. 

1 7.  The  Accent  lies,  on  the  Syllable  next  to  the  Ter¬ 
minations  tomy  or  nomy;  as  phlebotomy,  anatomy,  me¬ 
tonymy,  phyfidgnomy,  See. 

18.  The  Accent  lies  on  the  Syllable  next  to  the 
Termination  graphy  ;  as,  orthography,  geography, 
cofmography,  ichnography,  chirography, ,  &c. 

19.  The  Accent  lies  on  the  Syllable  next  to  the 
Terminations  ical  or  tical  ;  as,  epidemical,  mecha¬ 
nical,,  angelical,  impractical,  emetical,  emphatical, 

enthw-- 
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enthufiadical,  ecclefiadical,  &c.  And  when  the  end¬ 
ing  (al)  is  taken  from  fuch  Words,  then  the  Accent 
lies  next  to  the  Termination  ic;  as,  epidemic,  me¬ 
chanic,  angelic,  emphatic,  &c. 

20.  The  Accent  lies  on  the  Syllable  next  to  the 
Terminations  ety  and  ity  ;  as,  fobriety,  variety,  fo- 
ciety,  impropriety,  feniority,  authority,  ingenuity, 
ambiguity,  &c. 

21.  The  Accent  lies  always  on  the  Syllable  next  to 
the  Terminations  tion,  fion,  cian,  ci al,  tial  ;  a?, 
oration,  confolation,  abomination,  commiffion,  cir- 
cumcifion,  divifion,  magician,  physician,  mathema¬ 
tician,  judicial,  artificial,  fubdantial,  prudential,  &c» 
The  Terminations  tion  and  fion,  are  very  numerous, 
and,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  found  fhun  ;  cian, 
founds  fhin  ;  and  cail  and  tial,  found  fhel ;  and  are 
always  pronounced  as  one  Syllable. 

What  do  you  obferve  with  refpedl  to  the  true  accent- 
ing  of  Trisyllables  in  general?  I  obferve,  that  Trif- 
fyllables  ending  in  ous,  al,  nee,  ate,  ude,  dy, 
fy,  ogue,  have  the  Accent  generally  on  the  firJi 
Syllable. 

What  do  you  obferve  in  general  concerning  the 
proper  accenting  of  Polyfyllables  ?  I  obferve,  that 
all  Polyfyllables  ending  in  logy,  tomy,  or  nomy, 
graphy,  ical,  or  tical,  ety,  ity,  tion,  fion,  cian,  cial, 
tial,  have,  without  Exception,  the  Accent  on  the 
Antepenult,  i.  e.  the  lad  Syllable  but  two,  or  which 
is  the  fame,  the  Syllable  next  to  thefe  Terminations. 
But  Polyfyllables  ending  in  ic,  as  above,  have  the 
Accent  on  the  Penultima,  that  is  the  lad  Syllable 
but  one.  So  have  polyfyllables  ending  in  ter,  the 
Accent  on  the  Penult,  or  lad  Syllable  but  one ;  as, 
commentator,  dedicator,  perpetrator,  operator,  gla¬ 
diator,  arbitrator,  procurator  :  But  Polyfyllables 
ending  in  ious,  'have  the  Accent  o$  the  Antepe¬ 
nult  ;  as,  notorious,  uxorious,  ceremonious,  parfi- 
monious,  laborious,  inglorious,  meritorious,  attro- 
cious,  &c  Several  long  Words,  have  two  Accents  ; 
as,  uncircumdantiai,  unpremeditated,  traniubdanti- 
ation,  &c. 


What 
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What  do  you  underhand  by  Quantity?  Quantity  is 
the  proper  Meafure  of  Syllables,  determining  them  to 
be  long  or  fhort. 

What  is  the  Proportion  betwixt  a  long  and  a  fhort 
Syllable  ?  A  long  Syllable  takes  double  the  Time  in 
pronouncing,  that  a  fhort  one  does  ;  as,  fir,  fire ; 
rob,  robe  [2]. 

What 


[2]  Accent  by  feme,  has  not  only  been  erroncoufly 
ufed  lor  Quantity,  but  has  in  general  been  accepted, 
and  patted  for  Pronunciation,  and  deemed  a  fynony- 
mous  Term.  Now,  Pronunciation  is  a  proper  Ut¬ 
terance  of  the  various  Openings  or  Sounds  of  the 
Voices  or  Vowels,  according  to  the  Idiom  of  a 
Language  Quantity  meafures  the  Time  of  fuch 
Sounds.  And  although  Accent  and  Quantity  are 
Concomitants  of  Pronunciation,  or  proper  Utterance, 
vet  they  differ  in  Intention;  For  Accent  with  us' 
being  .only  a  mere  Mark  to  denote  the  Emphafis  or 
Elevation  of  the  Voice  upon  a  certain  Syllable  in  a 
Word,  dees  by  no  means  lengthen  that  Syllable,  as 
is  evident  from  its  being  indifferently  placed  over  long 
and  fhoi t  Syllables,  according  as  Cultom  reo uires. 
Whereas  Quantity  runs  through  all  the  Syllables  of  a 
Word,  determining  the  Length  or  Shortnefs  of  them, 

and  even  of  that  Syllable,  over  which  the  Accent  is 
placed. 

It  is  certain,  that  there  is  Harmony  of  Notes  and 
Sounds  in  Pr.ofe  as  well  as  Verfe,  which  depends  on 
the  Quantity  of  Expreffion,  as  to  long  and  (hert,  loud 
and  low,  nearly  the  fame  as  in  Mufic  itfelf;  which  is 
nothing  but  ajaftModulation  of  Sounds  abltra&ed  from 
verbal  Exprettion. 

But  to  put  it  beyond  doubt,  that  Accent  is  not 
Pronunciation,,  numberlcfs  Examples  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  fuch  as,  friar,  client,  impiety,  fodety,  ci¬ 
vilize,  idolize,  &c.  &c.  which  the  People  of  North- 
Britain  accent  the  fame  W  ay  as  thofe  of  South-BrU 

tain  ; 
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What  is  Emphafis  ?  As  Accent  is  the  Rifing  of  the 
Voice  upon  a  certain  Syllable  in  a  Word,  fo  Empha¬ 
fis 


tain ;  but  the  former  pronounce  freear,  cleeant,  im- 
pee-ety,  focee-ety,  ceevileeze,  eedoleeze. 

And  to  (hew  that  Accent  is  not  Quantity,  we  need 
only  obferve,  that  a  Monofyllable  cannot  take  an  Ac¬ 
cent,  as  being  a  Monotone,  or  Sound  uttered  in  orre 
diftindt  Breath though  it  admits  of  Quantity,  as  it 
mirft  be  either  long  or  fhort.  It  is  Quantity  therefor 
that  Meafures  the  Time  of  a  Syllable  in  Profe,  or 
the  Syllables  of  a  Foot  in  Verfe  ;  and  when  a  Syllable, 
or  which  is  the  fame  Thing,  a  Vowel  that  is  naturally 
ihort  in  Profe,  is  made  long  in  Verfe,  it  is  by  a  Mo¬ 
dulation  or  Inflexion  of  the  Voice,  and  not  by  the 
common  Accent.  As,, 

Arms  and  the  Man  I  sing  who  forc’d  by  Fate. 

In  this  Verfe  no  Accent  can  take  Place,  the  Words 
that  compofe  it  being  Monotones  ;  but  Quantity  is  in 
every  Syllable,  the  Verfe  confifling  of  fhort  and  long 
Syllables  alternately  ;  and  there  is,  as  in  every  Verfe, 
Cadence  or  Paufe.  Now  it  is  eaiily  perceived,  that  the 
Syllables  (and,  Man),  which  are  naturally  fhort,  are 
lengthened  by  a  Modulation  of  the  Voice,  which  is 
nothing  but  Quantity.  But  as  in  the  Meafure  of  an 
Englifh  Verfe,  that  Syllable  which  has  the  Accent  in 
Profe,.  is  generally  made  the  long  Syllable,  the  Worth 
Accent  on  that  Account,  I  fuppofe,  has  been  foiiled  in 
and  accepted  for  Quantity.  As, 

Such  War  Immortals  wage,  fuch  Horrors  rend 

The  World’s  vaft  Concave,  when  the  Gods  contend. 

As  Verfe  indeed  ought  to  be  read  as  Proie  (as  we 
jhall  fhew  by  and  by)  the  Accent  fhouid  be  carefully 
attended  to;  but  then,  or  I  am  very  much  miifakcn, 
fchefe  Syllables,  which  are  naturally  fhort,  are  not- 
2  lengthened- 
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fis  is  the  Elevation  of  the  Voice  upon  a  certain  Word 
or  Words  in  a  Sentence.  The  emphatical  Word  or 

Words 


lengthened  by  the  common  Accent  placed  over  them, 
but  by  an  Inflexion  of  the  Voice,  or  Quantity, 
thus  : 

Such  War  immortals  Wage,  filch  Horrors  rend 
,  The  World’s  vail  Concave,  when  the  Gods  contend. 

After  all,  without  a  due  Regard  to  Accent  (in  which* 
tne  very  Life  of  Language  confifts)  Speech  becomes 
harih,  difagreeable,  and  often  unintelligible.  And 
tnerefor  the  greatefl  Care  ought  to  be  difcharged  in 
making  Youth  not  only  early  acquainted  with  the 
Nature  and  Beauty  of  proper  Accent,  but  alfo,  that 
tney  be  put  to  account  lor  the  due  Pronunciation  of 
every  Sound,  with  its  juft  Quantity;  and  be  thereby 
enabled  to  pronounce  by  Rule,  and  not  at  mere  Ran¬ 
dom ;  which  will  readily  prevent  their  either  imita¬ 
ting,  or  being  milled  by  the  rude  and  unpolifhed  Ut¬ 
terance  of  the  Vulgar.  And  though  this  Method  (as 
not  bemg  univerfally  praCtifed  in  our  Schools)  may 
not  at  hr  ft  View  command  the  Attention  it  juftly  me- 
fits,  yet  we  may  reft  aftured  of  its  advantageous  Con- 
fequence  from  Experience,  as  well  as  from  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  the  greateft  Orators  :  For  a  perfect 
Knowledge  in  thefe,  and  a  proper  Attention  to  Em- 
phafis,  will  not  only  lead  to,  but,  at  laft,  actually 
produce  what  includes  them  all,  fuch  a  mafterly  Elo¬ 
cution,  as  can  hold  the  Paifions  captive,  and  furprize 
the  Soul  itfelf  in  its  inmoft  Receffes. 

I  have,  for  a  Help,  and  by  way  of  Introduction 
to  this  Particular,  marked  the  Accents  and  Quantities 
©f  the  Syllables  of  all  the  Words  in  the  Tables,  made 
as  Exercifes  for  proving  the  Rules  for  Spelling.  And 
after  thefe,  Recourfe  may  be  had  (till  the  Scholar  be 
pretty  perfect)  to  a  couple  of  Pages  every  Day  in  my 
Engl  ilk  Dictionary,  which  has  the  Accent  and  Quan¬ 
tities 
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Words  being  thofe  which  carry  an  Importance  in 
themfelves,  and  on  which  the  Senfe  of  the  reft  de¬ 
pends,  mud  always  wherever  they  are  found,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  Beginning,  Middle,  or  End  of  a  Sen¬ 
tence  be  pronounced  with  a  fuller  and  Wronger 
Sound  of  Voice.  As  in  thefe  fatirical  Words  from 
Horace. 

Get  Place  and  Wealth,  if  pofTible,  with  Grace, 

If  not,  by  any  Means  get  Wealth  and  Place. 

Pope. 

In  thefe  Lines  the  emphatical  Words  are  accented  ; 
but  l'uch  Words  may  be  generally  found  out  by 
putting  the  Queilion  ;  as,  What  rnuft  I  get  ?  The 
emphatical  Word  or  Words  will  be  the  Anfwer, 
viz.  Place  and  Wealth.  How  mult  I  get  them  ? 
With  Grace.  If  not  with  Grace,  how  f  An/wer.  By 
any  Means.  Get  what  ?  Anfwer  Wealth  and  Place. 
The  Emphafis  lies  often  on  the  Word  that  afks  the 
Question;  as,  Who  faid  fa?  When  will  he  come? 
What  fhall  I  do  ?  Whether  Ihall  I  run  ?  W’hy  do  you 
weep  ?  &c. 

When  two  Words  are  fet  in  Contrail,  or  in  Oppo- 
fition  to  one  another,  they  are  both  emphatic  ;  as,  He 


titles  marked  on  the  alphabetical  Words  throughout. 
But  it  fhould  be  obferved  to  the  Scholar,  that  al¬ 
though  a  Syllable  ending  with  a  Vowel  is  long  when 
fingly  pronounced  in  thefe  Tables  ;  yet  it  is  Ihort  or 
long  in  the  Pronunciation  of  the  whole  Word,  ac¬ 
cording  as  Cuftom  requires:  As,  ar-ri  di-ty,  where 
each  of  thefe  Syllables  pronounced  fingly  without 
Relation  to  the  whole,  would  be  long;  but  pronoun¬ 
ced  together,  the  Quantity,  preferving  the  Accent, 
is  thus,  aridity,  not  aildltl.  To  be  certain  that 
the  Scholar  accents  from  a  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of 
Accent,  and  not  merely  from  his  Ear,  lie  fhould  be 
put  to  accent,  as  a  Proof,  every  Syllable  of  a  Word 
one  after  another,  thus,  Mediteranean. 
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is  the  TyTant,  not  the  Father  of  his  People.  His 
Subjects  fear  him,  but  do  not  love  him.  He  will  do 
it  by  fair,  not  by  foul  Means.  Are  they  weary  ?  fo 
are  we.  If  you  hay,  fo  will  T,  &c. 

Some  Sentences  are  fo  folemn,  full,  and  comprehen- 
five  as  to  fix  an  Ernphafis  upon  every  Word,  and 
points  them  out  as  worthy  of  Obfervation.  As,  for 
Sleep,  and  Wine,  and  beads,  and  Strumpets,  and 
Bagnios,  and  K.eic,  tnat  tnrough  CuPom  grow  every 
Day  more  bewitching,  &c. 

O  Woods,  O  Fountains,  Hillocks,  Dales,  and 
Bowers,  &c.  And  in  that  pathetic  Ex  population, 
Why  will  ye  die!  In  which  every  Word  is  emphati- 
cal. 

But  fome  Sentences  aie  equivocal,  that  is,  contain 
in  them  more  Senfes  than  one;  and  we  can  only  un- 
deipand  the  Senfe  mtenued  by  obiervmg  on  what 
\Vord  the  Ernphafis  is  laid.  For  Examphf—Wdll  you 
ride  to  1  own  i  o-day  ?  This  Quefiion  is  capable  of 
being  taken  in  four  different  Senfes,  according  to  the 
different  Words  on  which  you  place  the  Ernphafis.  If 
it  be  laid  upon  the  Word  (you)  the  Anfwer  may  be, 
no,  but  my  Servant  will.  Jf  the  Ernphafis  be  laid  on 
thv  V\  oru  (ride),  the  Anfwer  may  be,  no,  but  I  intend 
to  walk  it.  If  upon  ( Town),  no,  for  I  defiom  to  ro 
into  the  Country.  And  if  the  Ernphafis  be  laid  upon 
(To-aay ) ,  the  Anfwer  may  be,  no,  but  I  intend  to  00 
To- m 01  row.  Hence  the  Importance  of  proper  Em- 
phafis,  in  order  to  determine  the  Senfe  of  what  we 
read.  Therefor, 

1.*  Monotony  fhould  be  carefully  avoided ;  and  the 
Voice  fhould  exprefs,  as  near  as  poflible,  the  very 
Senfe  or  Idea  deJigned  to  be  conveyed  by  the  empha- 
tiCrd  Word,  by  a  drong,  rough,  and  violent,  or  a 
fort,  Imooth,  and.  tender  Sound.  Thus  the  different 
Pa  Ikons  of  the  Mind  are  to  be  expreffed  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  Tone  of  Voice.  Love,  by  a  Loft,  fmooth,  lan- 
gui flung  Voice  ;  Anger,  by  a  Prong,  vehement,  and 
elevated  \  Dice;  Joy,  by  a  quick,  fweet,  clear  Voice; 
sorrow,  by  a  low,  Pexible,  interrupted  Voice  ;  Fear 
by  a  dejected,  tremulous,  he.fi  taring  Voice;  Courage’ 
ias  a  full,  bold,  and  loud  Voice  ;  and  Perplexity f  a 

grave. 
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grave,  fteady,  and  earned;  one.  Briefly,  in  Exordi¬ 
ums  the  Voice  lhould  be  lew;  in  Narrations,  diftinCt; 
in  Reafoning,  flow  ;  in  Perfuaflons,  ftrong  :  It  lhould 
thunder  in  Anger ;  foften  in  Sorrow ;  tremble  in 
Fear;  and  melt  in  Love. 

2.  The  Variations  of  the  Emphafis  mud  not  only 
diflinguifh  the  various  Paflions  deferibed,  but  the  fe- 
veral  Forms  and  Figures  of  Speech  in  which  they  are 
exprelled.  For  inflance,  in  a  Profopopxia,  (i.  e.  Per- 
fonifleation,  when  Things  inanimate  are  addrerfed  to, 
and  made  to  fpeak  as  if  they  were  living,  and  had 
rational  Souls)  we  mult  change  the  Voice  as  the  Per- 
fon  introduced  would.  In  Antithefis  (that  is,  when 
Contraries  are  oppofed  to  each  other)  one  contrary 
mud  be  pronounced  louder  than  the  other.  In  a 
Climax,  i.  e.  when  the  Sentence  rifes  gradually,  the 
Voice  fliould  always  rife  with  it.  In  Dialogues  the 
Voice  fliould  alter  with  the  Parts.  In  Repetitions  it 
fliould  be  loudefl  in  the  fecond  Place.  Words  of 
DiilinCtion,  or  of  Praife  or  Difpraife,  mud  always  be 
pronounced  with  a  flrong  Emphafis. 

What  do  you  mean  by  Cadence  ?  Cadence  is  di¬ 
rectly  oppoflte  to  Emphafis ;  for  as  Emphafis  is  the 
Riling,  Cadence  is  the  Falling  of  the  Voice.  Cadence 
generally  takes  place  at  the  End  of  a  Sentence,  unlefs 
it  clofes  with  an  emphatical  Word. 

But  to  acquire  a  malterly  Elocution,  one  mult  not  only 
take  in  the  full  Senfe,  but  enter  into  the  Spirit  of  an  Au¬ 
thor  :  For  who  can  convey  the  Force  and  Fulnefs  of 
his  Author’s  Ideas  to  another,  till  he  feels  them  hini- 
felf  ?  Or  read  a  Difcourfe  to  advantage  he  does  not  per¬ 
fectly  underfland  and  tafle  ?  And  therefor,  the  great 
Rule  which  the  Mailers  of  Rhetoric  fo  much  prefs,  can 
never  enough  be  remembered  ;  iC  That  to  make  a  Man 
“  fpeak  well,  and  to  pronounce  with  a  right  Emphafis, 
“  he  ought  thoroughly  to  underitand  all  that  he 
“  fays,  be  fully  perfuaded  of  it,  and  bring  himfelf  to 

have  thofe  AfleCtions  which  he  defires  to  inlufe  in- 
“  to  others.”  For  when  a  Man  is  vehemently  moved 
with  the  Paflion  he  would  infpire  other  People  with, 
he  fpeaks  with  Spirit  and  Energy ;  and  will  naturally 

break 
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break  out  into  all  the  fuitable  and  moving  Expredions 
of  an  undiffembled  Eloquence. 

We  fee  illiterate  People,  in  Grief,  Anger,  Joy, 
See.  utter  their  Padion  with  more  Vehemence  and 
Fluency,  than  the  mod  learned,  who  are  not  heartily 
interefted  in  the  Matter,  nor  thoroughly  warmed  with 
the  Padion  they  deferibe.  What  the  Speaker  is,  for 
the  mod  part  the  Audience  will  be:  If  he  be  zeal- 
ouily  concerned,  they  will  be  attentive  ;  if  he  be  in¬ 
different,  they  will  be  perfectly  carelefs  and  cold  : 
And  as  Fire  kindles  Fire;  fo  Life  and  Heat  in  the 
Speaker,  enliven  and  infpirit  the  Hearer. 

As  to  the  fecond  Part  of  Profody,  namely,  Poetry, 
or  the  Art  of  making  Verfes ;  we  refer  to  the  Trea¬ 
ties  on  that  Subject,  and  to  the  Poets  thcmfelves. 
And  fhall  only  hint,  that  the  Meafure  of  an  Eno-Iifli 
Verfe  is  commonly  either  lambic  or  Trochaicf  fo 
called  from  the  two  Feet  Iambus  and  Trocheus.  The 
hrft  Foot,  viz.  Iambus,  in  Englilh  Iamb,  confiding 
of  firfb  a  ihort,  and  then  a  long  Syllable ;  as,  prefer" 

The  fecond  Trocheus,  in  Englidi  Trochee,  the 
Reverfe  of  the  former,  confiding  of  firft  a  long,  and 
then  a  Ihort  Syllable ;  as,  boundlefs,  glory,  bo  that 
an  Englilh  Verfe  is  made  up  of  long  and  'fhort  Sylla¬ 
bles  alternately. 

The  Iambic  Meafure  comprizes  Verfes  of  four, 
fix,  and  eight  Syllables,  which  lad  is  the  ufual  Mea* 
fure  for  Ihort  Poems,  and  of  ten,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Meafure  of  heroic  and  tragic  Poetry.  In  all  thefe 
Meafures  the  Elevation  of  the  Voice  is  on  even  Syl¬ 
lables;  and  every  Line  confidered  by  itfelf,  is  more 
harmonious  as  this  is  more  dribtly  obferved. 

Our  Trochaic  Meafures  are  of  three,  five,  and 
re  veil  Syllables,  in  which  the  Emphads  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  odd  Syllables.  » 

The  Alexandrine  Verfe  of  twelve  Syllables  is  now 
mly  ufed  to  diverfify  heroic  Lines;  ‘and  the  Verfe 
:ondding  of  fourteen  Syllables,  is  now  broken  into  a 
Lyric  Meafure  of  Verfes,  confiding;  alternately  of 
sight  and  fix  Syllables. 

We 
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We  have  a  Meafure  which  may  be  called  the  Ana- 
peflic,  very  quick  and  lively,  and  therefor  much  ufed 
in  Songs,  and  in  which  the  Emphalis  is  on  every 
third  Syllable. 

In  reading  Verfe,  the  fame  Rules  are  to  be  obferv- 
ed  as  in  Profe.  We  mull  not  at  all  favour  the  Mea¬ 
fure  or  Rhime,  which  often  obfcures  the  Senfe  and 
fpoils  the  Pronunciation  :  For  the  great  End  of  Pro¬ 
nunciation  is  to  elucidate  and  heighten  the  Senfe; 
that  is,  to  reprefent  it  not  only  in  a ‘clear  but  a  Rrong 
Light.  Whatever  then  obiiruds  this  is  carefully  to 
be  avoided,  both  in  Verfe  and  Prnfe.  Nay,  this 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  obferved  in  reading  Verfe 
than  Profe  ;  becaufe  the  Poet,  by  a  conilant  Atten¬ 
tion  to  his  Meafures  and  Rhime,  and  the  Exaltation 
of  his  Language,  is  often  very  apt  to  obfcure  his 
Senfe;  which  therefor,  requires  the  more  Care  in  the 
Reader  to  difcover  and  diliinguifli  it  by  the  Pronun¬ 
ciation.  And  if  when  Verfe  is  read  with  proper 
Pauie,  Emphalis,  and  Cadence,  and  a  Pronunciation 
varied  and  governed  by  the  Senfe,  it  be  not  harmo¬ 
nious  and  beautiful,  the  Fault  is  not  in  the  Reader 
but  the  Poet :  But  if  the  Verfe  be  good,  to  read  it 
thus  wi  1 1  improve  its  Harmony;  becaufe  it  will  take 
off  that  Uniformity  of  Sound  and  Accent  which  tires 
the  Ear,  and  makes  the  Numbers  heavy  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  1  he  Paufe  in  Verfe,  if  not  ctherwife  go¬ 
verned  by  the  Senfe,  Points,  or  emphaticai  Word,  is 
commonly  either  at  the  fourth  Syllable  in  Verfe  con¬ 
fiding  of  ten  Syllables;  or  at  the  fixth  in  Alexandrine 
Verfe.  As, 

Waller  was  Smooth, — but  Dryden  taught  to  join  1 

The  varying  Verfe, — the  full  refounding  Line,  C 

The  long  majeftic  March, — and  Energy  divine.  3 

But  the  Paufe  at  the  End  of  a  Verfe  is  generally 
greater  than  that  in  the  Middle  ;  and  the  Paufe  at 
the  End  of  a  Couplet  ought  to  be  greater  than  that 
which  is  at  the  End  of  the  firft  Verfe.  When  the 
Rhime  is  carried  on  to  the  third  Verfe,  which  makes 
a  Triplet,  and  the  laft  Verfe  an  Alexandrine,  as  above, 
then  there  fhould  be  a  full  Paufe. 

PART 
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P  A  R  T  III. 

Of  ETYMOLOGY. 


ETYMOLOGY,  as  before  obfcrved,  treats 
of  the.  Kinds  of  Words,  their  Derivation, 
Change,  Analogy,  or  Likenefs  to  one  an¬ 


other  in  any  Language 


C  H  A  P.  I 


Of  the  eight  Sorts  of  Words,  or  Parts 

of  Speech. 

WH  A  T  do  you  mean  by  a  Word  ?  A  Word  is 
an  articulate  Voice,  fignificant  by  Com  pad  ; 
of  which  no  Part  is  of  itfelf  fignificant  [ij. 


Are 


[i]  Every  whole  of  Speech,  every  Seftion,  Para¬ 
graph,  or  Sentence,  implies  a  certain  Meaning,  di- 
vifible  into  other  Meanings;  but  Words  imply  a 
Meaning  which  is  not  fo  divifible ;  and  are  therefor 
the  fmalleft  Parts  of  Speech,  in  as  much  as  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  a  Word  can  have'  any  Meaning  at  ail. 
Now,  the  Words  learn,  and  Grammar,  have  each  a 
Meaning,  but  there  is  no  Meaning  in  any  of  their 
Earts,  neither  in  the  Letters  of  the  firft,  thus  l-e-a-'r-n 
nor  in  the  Syllables  of  the  lail,  thus  Grant-mar.  As 


a  Word 
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Are  Words  Things  or  Ideas  ?  No,  Words  are  nei¬ 
ther  Things  nor  Ideas ;  but  only  the  Symbols  or  Signs 
of  Ideas  [2]. 

What  is  Speech  ?  Speaking  or  Difcourfe.  How 
many  Parts  of  Speech  are  there?  There  are  eight 
Sorts  of  Words  of  a  different  Nature,  which  we  call 
eight  Parts  of  Speech.  What  are  their  Names  ? 
Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Participle,  Adyerb,  Conjunc¬ 
tion,  Prepofition,  Interjection  [3]. 

Are  all  the  W'ords  of  a  Language  comprifed  in 
thefe  eight  Sorts  of  Words,  or  Parts  of  Speech?  Yes. 
For  although  there  are  Thoufands  of  Words  in  a  Lan¬ 
guage,  yet  every  Word  is  either  a  Noun  (or  an  Ad¬ 
jective,  which  is  a  Word  that  fignifies  the  Qualities 
or  Manner  of  a  Noun)  or  a  Pronoun,  or  a  Verb,  or 
a  Participle,  or  an  Adverb,  or  a  Conjunction,  or  a 
Prepofition,  or  an  Interjection. 


a  Word,  therefore,  may  be  defined  a  \  oice  articu¬ 
late,  and  fignificant  by  CompaCt,  of  which  no  Part  is 
of  itfelf  fignificant ;  fo  Language  may  be  defined  a 
Syflem  of  Tuch  Voices  fo  figniheant. 

"[2]  Words  are  the  Symbols  of  Ideas  both  general 
and  particular ;  yet  ot  the  general  primarily,  eiTen- 
ti ally  and  immediately;  of  the  particular,  only  fe- 
condarily,  accidentally,  and  mediately. 

[3]  There  have  been  various  Opinions  concerning 
the  Number  of  thefe  Parts  of  Speech.  Plato  in  his 
Sophiit  mentions  only  two,  the  Noun  and  the  ^  erb. 
And  Arihotle  mentions  no  more,  where  he  treats  of 
Proportions.  Not,  as  a  judicious  Writer  obferves, 
that  thofe  acute  Philofophers  were  ignorant  of  the 
other  Parts,  but  they  fpoke  with  Reference  to  Logic 
or  DialeClic,  confidering  the  Eflence  of  Speech  as 
contained  in  thefe  two  ;  becaufe  thefe  alone  comom- 
ed,  make  a  perfeCt  affertive  Sentence,  which  none  of 
the  Reil  without  them  are  able  to  efieCL  Arillotle 
afterwards,  in  his  Treatife  of  Poetry,  adds  the  Article 
and  Ccnjundion  to  the  Noun  and  Verb  ;  to  which 
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Are  the  Parts  of  Speech  the  fame  in  the  Englifh 
as  in  other  Languages  ?  Yes  ;  for  that  which  is'a  Noun 
in  Englifh,  is  a  Noun  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
F rench,  Italian,  &c.  Languages  M- 


C  H  A  P.  II. 


Of  a  Noun, 

H  A  f  is  a  Noun  ?  A  Noun  is  the  Name  of 


YV  a  Thing  that  may  be  perceived  either  by  the 
Senfes  or  Underilanding  ;  which  conveying  fome  cer¬ 
tain  Idea  or  Image  to  the  Mind,  it  wants  not  the 
Help  of  any  other  Word  to  make  us  underhand  it. 
-And  it  is  either  Subftantive  or  Adje&ive.  What  do 
you  mean  by  the  Senfes  ?  The  Hearing,  Seeing, 
Smelling,  1  ailing,  and  Feeling  :  So  that  whatever  I 


the  elder  Stoics  adhered.  But  the  latter  Stoics,  in- 
ftead  of  four,  made  five  Parts,  by  dividing  the  Noun 
into  the  appellative  and  proper.  Others  increafed 
tae  Number  by  detaching  the  Pronoun  from  the 
Noun  ;  the  Participle  and  Adverb  from  the  Verb  ;  and 
the  Prepofition  from  the  Conjunftion.  The  Latin 
Grammarians  went  farther,  and  detached  the  Inter¬ 
jection  from  the  Adverb,  within  which  it  was  always 
included  by  the  Greeks  as  a  Species. 

[4]  As  far  as  human  Nature  and  the  primary  Ge¬ 
nera  both  of  Su bilance  and  Accident  are  the  fame 
in  ail  Places,  and  have  been  fo  through  all  Ao-es ;  fo 
far  all  Languages  {hare  one  common  Identity  *As 
far  as  peculiar  Species  of  Subilance  occur  in  different 


Countries,  and  much  more,  as  far  as  the  pofitive  In- 
ilitutions  of  religious  and  civil  Policies  are  every  where 


as  far  as  the  poiitive  In- 


different;  fo  far  each_  Language  has  its  peculiar  Di- 

r,  L-T°Te  Tu,rcs  of  Diverfity  may  be  added 
the  .  diffmgmfhing  Character  and  Genius  of  every 


E 


can 
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can  either  hear,  fee,  finel],  tafte,  feel,  or  underftand, 
is  a  Noun. 

What  is  a  Noun  Subftantive  ?  A  Noun  Subftan- 
tive  is  the  Thing  itfelf ;  as,  a  Man,  a  Boy,  a  Dog, 
&c. 

What  is  an  Adjective  ?  An  Adje&ive  is  a  Word 
that  exprefles  the  Qualities  or  Properties  of  a  Thing  ; 
as,  wife,  rich,  poor,  black,  white,  round,  &c. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  Words,  -  Man,  Boy, 
Dog,  are  Subftantives  ?  Becaufe  if  I  hear  any  one 
fay  I  fee  a  Man,  I  fee  a  Boy,  I  fee  a  Dog  ,  in 
each  Saying  there  is  Senfe,  and  I  underftand  the 
Meaning. 

Plow  do  you  know  that  the  Words,  wife,  rich, 
poor,  black,  white,  round,  are  Adje&ives  ?  Becaufe 
when  we  hear  any  one  fay,  I  fee  a  wife,  I  fee  a  rich, 
I  fee  a  poor,  I  fee  a  black,  I  fee  a  white,  I  fee  a 
round,  in  fuch  Sayings  there  is  no  Senfe,  nor  can  we 
underftand  the  Meaning  of  them  till  a  Subftantive  be 
joined  to  each  Adjective  to  make  Senfe,  thus,  I  fee  a 
wife  Man,  I  fee  a  rich  Jew,  I  fee  a  poor  Boy,  I  fee  a 
black  Horfe,  I  fee  a  white  Houfe,  I  fee  a  round 
Table. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Substantives  Proper  and  Common. 


HOW  is  a  Noun  Subftantive  divided  ?  A  Noun 
Subftantive  is  either  proper  or  common  [5]. 
What  is  a  Noun  Subftantive  proper  ?  A  Noun 
Subftantive  proper  is  a  Word  which  belongs  to 

fome 


[$]  Mr.  Harris  divides  Subftantives  into  three 
Sorts. 

Thefirft  Sort  of  Subftantives  are  the  natural;  fuch  as. 
Animal,  Vegetable,  Man.  Oak. 

The 
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fome  Individual,  or  particular  one  of  a  Kind  ;  as, 

James,  Ihomas,  Mary,  Sarah,  London,  Edinburgh, 
Thames,  &c.  4  & 

Whac 


^  1  he  Second  are  Subflantives  of  our  own  making. 
Ihus  by  giving  a  Figure  not  natural  to  natural  Mate¬ 
rials,  we  create  fuch  Subilantives ;  as,  Houfe,  Ship 
Watch,  &c.  x ' 

3*  By  a  more  refined  Operation  of  our  Mind 
alone,  we  abilratt  any  Attribute  from  its  neceffary 
buojea,  and  confider  it  apart,  devoid  of  its  Depen- 
dance  For  Example,  from  Body,  we  abflraft  to 
F.y  ;  from  Surface,  the  being  white;  from  Soul,  tie 
being  temperate.  And  thus  it  is  we  convert  even 
Attributes  into  Subilances,  denoting  them  on  this 
Occafion  by  proper  Subilantives,  fuch  as,  Flight 
Wmtenefs,  Temperance;  or  el fe  by  others  more  ge- 
neral,  fuch  as..  Motion,  Colour,  Virtue.  Thefe  we 
call  abflraT  Subfiances;  the  fecond  Sort  we  call  ar¬ 
tificial.  Now  all  thefe  feveral  Subilances  have  their 
Genus,  their  Species,  and  their  Individuals.  For  Kx- 
ample,  in  natural  Subfiances,  Animal  is  a  Genus* 
I\-Nn,  a  Species  ;  Alexander,  an  Individual.  In  ar¬ 
tificial  Subfiances,  Edifice  is  a  Genus  ;  Palace  a 
Species  ;  the  Vatican,  an  Individual.  In  abftracl  Sub- 
fences.  Motion  is  a  Genus  ;  Flight,  a  Species ;  this 
Flight,  or  that  Flight,  are  Individuals. 

We  may  observe,  that  although  common  Name0 
or  general  T erms,  are  by  far  the  moil  excelled 
and  eflential  Part  of  Language,  as  from  thefe  it 
derives  that  comprehenfive  Univerfalitv,  that  iud 
Proportion  of  Precifion  and  Permanence,  without 
which  it  could  not  poflibly  be  either  learned  cr  un- 
derltood,  or  applied  to  the  Purpofes  of  Reafonino-  or 
Science  ;  yet,  as  there  is  often  occafion  to  mention 
this,  or  that  particular  Perfon  or  Thing,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  Perfection  and  Completion  of  I  •>„ 
guage,  that  it  lhould  be  expreffive  of  Particulars  ai 
wed  as  Generals.  The  Method  indeed  of  exprefiing 

E  2  Parti- 
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What  is  a  Noun  Subftantive  common  ?  A  Noun 
Subilantive  common  is  a  Word  which  belongs  to  all 
of  a  Kind  ;  as,  Man,  Woman,  City,  River,  &c. 

Is  the  Woid  James  a  proper  or  a  common  Name? 
It  is  a  proper  Name,  becaufe  it  belongs  to  fome  particu¬ 
lar  one  of  a  Kind  ;  for  James  is  not  the  Name  of  every 
Man. 


Particulars  by  proper  Names,  is  the  leaft  artificial, 
becaufe  proper  Names  being  in  every  Diftrict  arbitrarily 
applied,  may  be  unknown  to  thofe  who  know  the 
Language  perfectly  well ;  and  as  they  mull  be  equally 
learned  both  by  the  Learned  and  Unlearned,  they  can 
hardly,  with  Propriety,  be  confidered  as  Parts  of 
■  Language. 

To  make  this  more  plain,  let,  for  Example,  a 
learned  Man  fet  out  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
and  fuppofe  he  never  travelled  the  Road,  he  will 
be  at  as  great  a  Lofs  far  the  proper  Names  of 
■beats,  Villages,  Towns,  Rivers,  Sec.  betwixt  thefe  two 
Cities,  as  the  molt  illiterate  Man,  under  the  fame 
Difad  vantage. 

•Suppofe  him  in  London,  entirely  a  Stranger,  he 
is  llill  at  as  great  a  Lofs  for  the  Names  of  the  Streets, 
Lanes,  Courts,  Squares,  Alleys,  public  Buildings, 
&c.  and  even  r>f  the  proper  and  diftinguilhing  Names 
of  Multitudes  of  his  own  Species  whom  he  fees  and 
meets ;  all  which  he  mull  learn,  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
learned  Man. 

Suppofe  him  next  viewing  3000  Ships  upon  the 
Thames,  here  he  is  again  deficient,  being  as  mno- 
rant  of  the  3000  proper  Names  belonging  to  thefe, 
as  the  illiterate  Ferfun.  Thus,  as  particular  Names 
may  be  multiplied  to  Infinity,  they  are  not,  llricfly 
fpeaking,  Parts  of  Language.  But  here  we  may 
perceive  the  exquiiite  Art  of  Language,  which,  al¬ 
though  there  are  infinite  Particulars,  without  wander¬ 
ing  into  Infinitude,  contrives  how  to  denote  Things 
infinite. 


A  rtf? 


Are  the  Words  Man,  Woman,  proper  or  common 
Names  ?  They  are  common,  becaufe  they  belong  to 
all  of  a  Kind  ;  for  every  Man  is  called  a  Man,  and 
every  Woman  is  called  a  Woman  ;  but  every  Man  is 
not  called  James,  nor  every  Woman  Mary. 

Are  the  Words  Horfe,  Dog,  Ship,  River,  proper 
or  common  Names  ?  They  are  common,  for  every 
Horfe  is  called  a  Horfe,  and  every  Dog  is  called  a  Dog, 
and  every  Ship  is  called  a  Ship,  and  every  River  is 
called  a  River. 

Are  the  Words  Bucephalus,  Turk,  Terrible, 
Thames,  proper  or  common  Names  ?  They  are  pro¬ 
per,  becaufe  they  belong  to  fome  individual  or  par¬ 
ticular  ones  of  a  Kind,  for  every  Horfe  is  not  called 
Bucephalus,  nor  every  Dog  Turk,  nor  every  Ship  Ter¬ 
rible,  nor  every  River  Thames. 

SECTION  L 
Of  Numbers. 

T'  H  E  R  E  are  four  Charaftar.iftics  vifible  in,  or 
pertaining  to  a  Noun,  viz.  Number,  Cafe, 
Gender,  and  Article. 

What  is  Number  ?  Number  is  the  Diilin&ion  of 
one,  from  two,  or  many.  How  many  Numbers  are 
there  ?  There  are  two  Numbers,  the  Singular  and  the 
PluraL  The  Singular  Number  is  ufed  when  we  fpeak 
of  one  iingle  Thing  ;  as,  a  Boy,  a  Dog,  a  Book,  a 
Stone,  a  Tree,  &c.  The  Plural  Number  is  ufed  when, 
we  Ipeak  of  more  Things  than  one  ;  as.  Boys,  Dogs, 
Books,  Stones,  Trees. 

How  is  the  Plural  Number  formed?  The  Plural 
Number  is  commonly  formed  by  adding  (s)  to  the 
Singular j  as,  Boy,  Boys;  Tree,  Trees,  See.  Is  the 
Plural  Number  always  made  by  adding  (s)  to  the 
Singular?  No;  for  when  the  Singular  Number  ends 
in  ch,  ill,  fs,  or  x,  then  the  Pronunciation  requires 
that  (es)  be  added  to  the  Singular;  as,  Church, 
Church-es  ;  Bruilt,  Bruih-es  ;  Witneis,  Witneff-ea; 
Box,  Box-es. 

E  3  And. 
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-■uui  if  the  Singular  Number  ends  in  fe,  ze,  ce,  or 
ge,  pronounced  loft,  then  the  (s)  that  is  added  to 
wake  the  Plural,  cannot  be  heard,  except  it  make 
another  mure  Syllable  ;  as,  Horfe  in  the  .Singular  one, 
Ilm.es  in  the  Plural  two;  Breeze  one,  Breezes  two; 
race  one,  Paces  two  ;  Age  one,  Apes  two. 

™  ^crds  that  End  in  (0  and  (fe)  form  their 
,ir“  *  .  ^ias  tna.t  Enci  in  (f)  and  (re)  do,  for  eafein- 
rronunciation,  make  their  Plural  by  changing  (f)  and 
(fe)  into  (ves)  ;  as,  '  b  6  w 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Calf 

Calves 

Half 

Halves 

Knife 

Knives 

Leaf 

Leaves 

Loaf 

Loaves 

Sheaf 

Sheaves 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Seif 

Selves 

Thief 

Thieve* 

Wife 

Wives 

Shelf 

Shelves 

Wolf 

Wolves 

1  1  *  *  T  1  L}  *  ds  ending  in  (f)  and  (ff), 

make,  their  Plural  by  adding  (s)  ;  as,  Hoof,  Hoof/; 

Rooi,  Roofs  ;  ^  Grief,  Griefs  ;  Dwarf,  Dwarfs;  Mif- 
chief,  Mifchiefs  ;  Plan d kerchief,  Handkerchiefs ; 
Relief,  Reliefs  ;  Muff,  Muffs  ;  Ruff,  Ruffs ;  Cuff, 
Cuffs;  SndF,  Snuffs;  Stuff,  Stuffs;  Puff,  Puffs; 

Chit,  Cliffs  ;  Skiffs,  &q.  except  Staff,  which  makes 
Staves  in  the  Plural. 

^  Some  Words  have  their  Plural  in  (en)  ;  as,  Child, 
Children  ;  Man,  Men  ;  Woman,  Women  ;  Ox, 
Oxen  ;  Brother,  Brethren,  or  Brothers ;  Chicken  is 
not  Plural ;  for  we  fay  Chicken,  Singular,  Chickens, 
Plural. 


Some  Words  form  their  Plural,  contrary  to  the 
foregoing  Rules,  and  are  therefore  called  irregular  ; 
Qh 


Sing. 

Plun 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Die 

Dice  ' 

Penny 

Pence 

Moufe 

Mice 

Tooth 

Teeth 

Loufe 

Lice 

Foot  . 

Feet 

Goofe 

Geefe 

Sow 

Swine 

Some 
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Some  Words  are  ufed  alike  in  both  Numbers ;  as 

Deer,  Hole,  Sheep,  Fern. 

How  do  we  diftinguilh  the  Singular  from  the  Plural 
in  thefe  Words  ?  We  put  the  Article  (a),  or  the  Num¬ 
ber  one  before  the  Singular,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  the 
Plural;  as,  a  Deer,  or  one  Deer;  a  Sheep,  or  one 
Sheep. 

Have  all  Words  a  Singular  and  a  Plural  Number? 
No ;  whatever  Nature  or  Art  has  made  double  wants 
the  Singular  Number  ;  as,  Alhes,  Bowels,  Bellowsy 
Breeches,  Entrails,  Lungs,  Scif&rs,  Snuffers,  Thanks, 
Tongs,  Wages,  Alps,  Annals,  Calends,  Crelles,  ldesy 
Nones,  &c. 

A  if  ill  greater  Number  of  Words  have  no  Plural  ; 
as  the  Names  of  Men  and  Women,  Cities,  Countries,. 
Mountains,  Rivers,  &c.  [6].  The  Names  of  Virtues, 

Vices  r 


[6]  As  every  Genus  may  be  found  whole  and  in¬ 
tire  in  each  one  of  its  Species ;  as,  Man,  Elephant, 
Lion,  are  each  of  them  diitin&ly  a  complete  and  in¬ 
tire  Animal,  and  as  every  Species  may  be  found 
whole  and  intire  in  each  one  of  its  Individuals,  as 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  are  each  of  them  com¬ 
pletely  and  diftin&ly  a  Man  ;  fo  every  Genus,  though 
one,  is  multiplied  into  many;  and  every  Species,  tbo* 
one,  is  alfo  multiplied  into  many,  by  reference  to 
thofe  Beings,  which  are  their  proper  Subordinates. 
But  as  no  Individual  has  any  fuch  Subordinates,  it  can 
never  in  Striflnefs  be  conlidered  as  many,  and  fo  is- 
truly  an  Individual,  as  well  in  Nature  as  in  Name. 
Hence  Words  following  the  Nature  and  Genus  of 
Things,  fuch  Subftantivcs  admit  of  Number  as  denote 
Genera  or  Species,  while  thofe  which  denote  Indivi¬ 
duals  admit  it  not.  Yet  Individuals  have  fometimes  a 
Plural  Number  from  the  Caufes  following:. 

i.  The  Individuals  of  the  human  Race  are  fo  large 
a  Multitude  even  in  the  fmallefl  Nation,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  invent  a.  new  Name  for  every 

E  4  new- 
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Vices,  Habits,  Metals.  Herhs  r  •  - , 

Unfiuous  Matter,  as,  F^t,  Wax,’  &  cte^t 

V'ul  n;°‘!  folts  of  Grain,  as  Wheat,  rV  B* hv 
Darnel,  except  Oats  and  Tares  j  Pea  make  p7as‘ 'm 
ae  Plural ;  and  Bean  makes  Beans ;  except  from  Spkes 
Cloves,  and  Nutmegs  ;  and  from  Herbs,  Cohvorts’ 
I..tKs,  Artichokes,  Cabbages,  and  Nettles. 

.  Aave  Adjedives  any  Numbers?  No,  Adiedives 
have  no  Difference  of  Numbers  j  for  as  we  fay  a  good 
Man,  a  challe  Woman,  a  fvveet  Apple,  in  the  Similar 

theTluraf.  2  ’  Chalk  W°men>  fwee£  Apples  in 

Have  no  Adjeflives  fometimes  an  (s)  added  to 

hoen,'t0ra“ake  thelr  PIuraIs?  Yes£  but  then  £bev  be¬ 
come  Subftantives ;  as  Goods,  for  good  Things ;  News, 

£  blade  ;ZhiteS’  ^  Whhe 


new-born  Individual.  Therefore,  inflead  of  one 
only  being  called  James,  and  one  only  John;  it  hap¬ 
pen*  that  many  are  called  James,  and  many  are  called 
john.^  It  was  thus  the  Romans  had  their  Plurals 
Marcii  and  Antouii ;  though  fuch  Plurals  are  merely 
accidental,  as  it  is  by  chance  only  that  the  Names 
coincide. 

There  feems  moie  Reafon  for  fuch  Plurals  as  the 
Scipios,  Catos,  Stuarts,  Howards,  Hamilton?,  &c. 
be ca ufe  a  Race  or  Family  is  like  a  fmaller  fort  of  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  fo  that  the  Family  Name  extends  to  the  Kin¬ 
dred,  as  the  Specific  Name  extends  to  the  Indivi¬ 
duals. 


3.  The  third  Caufe  which  contributed  to  make 
proper  Names  become  Plural,  was  the  Valour,  Con- 
dud,  Virtue,  &c.  of  fome  one  Individual,  whole 
Name  became  afterwards  a  kind  of  common  Appel¬ 
lative  to  all  thofe  who  had  Pretenfions  to  the  fame 
Merit.  Thus  every  great  Warriour  was  called  an 
Alexander  ;  every  challe  Woman  a  Lucretia  ;  every 
great  Painter  an  Apelles ;  and  every  great  Statuary  a 
JLyfippus. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  II. 


Of  the  Genitive  Case. 


HAVE  we  any  Cafes  in  our  Language  ?  Wc 
have  but  one,,  called  the  Genitive  Cafe,  which 


ends  both  in  the  Singular  and  Plural  in  (s)  or  (es',  if 
the  Pronunciation  requires  it  ;  as  the  King’s  Prero¬ 


gative,  or  the  Prerogative  of  the  King;  the  Church’s 
Peace,  or  the  Peace  of  the  Church  ;  VirgiPs  Eneid, 
or  the  Eneid  of  Virgil. 

Does  (’s)  when  added  to  a  Noun  to  denote  the 
Genitive  Cafe,  ever  fignify  his  ?  No,  (’s)  always  de¬ 
notes  Poffeifion  or  Relation,  and  fignifies  of;  as, 
Man’s  Breath,  for  the  Breath  of  Man  ;  not  Mari 
his  Breath.  Queen  Dido’s  Vovvr  for  the  Vow  of 
Queen  Dido ;  not  Queen  Dido  his  Vow.  Diana’s 
Chaility,  for  the  Chaitity  of  Diana ;  not  Diana  his 
Chaftity.  Plurals  ending  in  (s)  have  no  Genitives. 

Since  we  have  but  one  Cafe,  how  do  we  exprefs  the 
Relation  that  one  Thing  has  to  another  l  The 
Powers  of  the  Nominative  and  Accufative  Cafes  are 
expreffed  by  Situation  ;  the  reft  of  the  Cafes  by  Prepo¬ 
sitions  ;  fuch  as  of,  to,  for,  with,  in,  &c.  tlius 


Singular.. 


Nbm.  A  King,  or  the  King. 

Gen.  Ot  a  King,  or  of  the  King. 
Dat.  To  a  King,  or  to  the  King- 
Acc.  A. King,  or  the  King. 

Voc.  King,  or  O  King. 


Abl.  With,  from,  in,  by,  or  through  a  Kin*-, 
or  the  King. 

Plural. 


Ncm,.  Kings,  or  the  Kings. 

Gen.  Of  Kings,,  or  of  the  Kings* 

Dat.  To  Kings,  or  to  the  Kings. 

Acc.  Kings,  or  the  Kings. 

Voc.  Kings,  or  O  Kings. 

Abl.  With,  from,,  in,  by,  or  through 

.  1  t  T  •  *  O 


the  Kings. 

O 
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I  have  inferted  this  Declenfion  merely  in  Compti- 
ance  to  Cullom  ;  for  whatever  we  are  told  about 
Cafes,  there  are  in  fad  no  fuch  Things  (if  we  except 
our  Genitive  Cafe),  either  in  the  Englifh,  or  in  other 
modern  Languages.  The  Nominative,  Accufative, 
Vocative,  and  Ablative,  have,  by  Writers  of  Note, 
been  reckoned  ufelefs  and  unneceifary  ;  and  whether 
they  were  properly  Cafes,  or  no,  was  much  difputed  by 
the  Ancients.. 


SECTION  IIL 


Of  Gender* 


’  HAT  do  you  mean  by  Gender  ?  Gender  is 


V  V  the  Diftinttion  of  Sex,  or  the  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  Male  and  Female :  But  as  our  Nouns  have  no 
Diverlity  of  Terminations,  fo  we  have  no  Difference 


©f  Genders  [7].  Since  we  have  properly  no  Gen¬ 
ders, 


[7]  As  we  are  freed  from  the  Trouble  of  Variety 
©f  Cafes,  by  our  Nouns  having  no  Diverfity  of  End¬ 
ings  ;  fo  our  Language  has  another  great  Advantage 
refulting  from  the  fame  Caufe,  namely,  its  having  no 
Difference  of  Genders. 

It  is  a  general  Rule  in  the  Englifh  Tongue  (except 
only  when  infringed  by  a  Figure  of  Speech)  that  no 
Subitantive  is  Mafculine,  but  what  denotes  a  Male 
Animal  Subiiance  ;  none  Feminine  but  what  denotes 
a  Female  Animal  Subiiance  ;  and  that  where  the  Sub- 
itance  has  no  Sex,  the  Subdantive  is  always  Neuter  : 
But  it  is  not  fo  in  the  learned  Languages,  nor  in  many 
of  the  modern  Tongues.  Thefe  all  of  them  have 
great  Multitudes  of  Words,  feme  Mafculine,  fome  Fe¬ 
minine,  which  have  reference  to  Subilances,  where  Sex 
never  had  Exigence.  For  Example,  Mind  is  neither 
Maie  nor  Female  ;  yet  in  the  Greek  it  is  Mafculine, 
and  in  Latin  Feminine.  But  in  fome  Words  thefe  Dii- 


tin&ions 
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ders,  how  do  we  diftinguiffi  the  Sex  ?  We  diftinguifh 
two  Genders,  or  the  Male  and  Female  Sex,  four  dif¬ 
ferent  Ways* 

1.  We 

— — - & - - - 1 - - 

tindions  are  owing  to  the  mere  cafual  Structure  of  the 
Word  itfelf ;  its  having  fuch  a  Termination,  or  its 
belonging  to  fuch  a  Declenfion,  often  determines  its 
Gender.  Befides  the  Gender  varies  according  to  the 
Languages,  or  even  according  to  the  Words  intro¬ 
duced  from  one  Language  into  another.  Thus,  Ar¬ 
bor,  a  Tree,  is  Feminine  in  Latin  ;  but  Arbre,  is  Maf— 
culine  in  French  ;  and  Dens,  a  Tooth,  is  Mafculine  in 
Latin  ;  and  Dent,  is  Feminine  in  French. 

Further,  Gender  has  fometimes  changed  in  one 
and  the  fame  Language;  for  Alvus  in  Latin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prifcian,  was  anciently  Mafculine,  and 
afterwards  became  Feminine  :  Navire,  a  Ship,  was- 
anciently  Feminine  in  French,  but  is  now  Maiculine*. 
But  it  feerns  to  be  a  general  Rule  in  all  Languages 
that  fuch  Subftantives  have  been  confidered  as  Mafcu¬ 
line,  which  were  confpicuous  for  the  Attributes  of 
imparting  or  communicating;  or  which  were  by  Na¬ 
ture  active,  Prong,  and  efficacious,  and  that  indif- 
criminately  whether  to  good  or  to  bad  ;  or  which  had 
claim  to  eminence,  either  laudable  or  otherwife.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Feminine  were  fuch,  as  were  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  Attributes  either  of  conceiving,  of 
containing,  cr  of  producing,  or  bringing  forth,  or 
which  had  more  of  the  Pafiive  in  their  Nature,  than 
of  the  A  dive  ;  or  which  were  peculiarly  beautiful  and' 
amiable  ;  or  widen  had  reipect  to  fuch  Exceifes,  as 
were  rather  Feminine  than  Mafculine. 

Upon  thefe  Principles  the  two  greater  Luminaries 
have  been  confidered,  one  as  Mafculine,  the  other  as 
f  eminine  ;  the  Sun  as  Mafculine,  from  communicat- 
ing  Light,  as  well  as  from  the  vigorous  Warmth  ancf 
Efficacy  of  his  Rays.  The  Moon  as  Feminine,  from 
being  the  Receptacle  only  of  another’s  Light,  and. 
from,  filming  with  Rays  more  delicate,  and  loft.  So 

U  6  amoiiscr 
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i.  We  exPrefS  the  Difference  of  Sex  by  different 
Words ;  thus, 

Male. 


among  artificial  Subfiances  (Ship)  is  Feminine,  from, 
being  a  Receiver  and  a  Container  of  various  Things  ; 
as,  Men,  Arms,  Provifions,  &c.  And  City  and  Coun¬ 
try  are  Feminine,  from  being  not  only  the  Containers 
and  Receivers,  but  alfo  as  it  were  the  Mothers  and 
usuries  ol  their  refpeftive  Inhabitants. 

1  ime  is  by  the  Greeks  and  Englifh  jufily  confider- 
ed  as  Mafculinc,  from  his  mighty  Efficacy  upon  every 
Thing  aroua-d  us 

Me  1  ime  has  bent,  that  lorry  artifi,  FI  E 

That  furely  makes,  whate’er  he  handles,  worle. 

It  is  from  the  fame  irrefiftible  Power,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  Death,  has  been  conlidered  as  Mafculine  ;  as  like- 
Jikewife  his  Brother  Sleep. 

Virtue,  with  moll  of  its  Species,  are  all  Feminine,, 
from  their  Beauty  and  amiable  Appearance;  and  fo 
Vice  becomes  Feminine  of  Courfe,  as  being  Virtue’s 
natural  oppofite. 

The  Fancies,  Caprices,  and  fickle  Changes  of  For¬ 
tune  taken  together,  make  a  very  natural  Female.  And' 
the  Furies  were  made  Female,  becaufe  Female  Palfions 
of  all  Kinds  were  confidered  as  fufceptible  of  greater* 
Excefs  than  Male  Paffions.  So  Virgil,  Eneid  7. 
*445.  has  reprefented  the  Furies,  as  Things  fuperlative- 
!y  outrageous. 

•  It.  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  though  the  above- 
mentioned  Words  are  diveriified  with  Genders,  both 
in  the  learned  and  in  moil  modern  Languages,  yet  as 
they,  never  vary  the  Gender  which  they  have  once  ac¬ 
quired,  our  Language  has  a  lingular  Advantage  which 
thefe  have  nou 

For  Example,  we  cannot  fay,  h^c  Virtus ,  or  hie 
V irtus . ;  la  Virtu  or  Ic  Virtu  ;  but  we  can  fay  in 
Englilh,  Virtue  is  its  own  Reward,  or  Virtue  is  her 
.  ■  *  own. 
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Male. 

Batchelor, 

Boar, 

Boy, 

Bridegroom, 

Brother, 

Buck, 

Bull, 

Bullcc, 

Cock, 

Dog, 

Drake, 

Drone, 

Father, 

Friar, 

Gander, 

Horle, 


Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

)  Maid. 

Hufband, 

Wife. 

\  Virgin. 

King, 

Lord, 

Queen. 

Sow. 

Lady. 

Girl. 

Lad, 

Lafs. 

Bride. 

Man,. 

Woman. 

Siller. 

Mailer, 

Dame. 

Doe. 

Milter, 

Spawner. 

Cow. 

Nephew, 

Niece. 

Heifer. 

Ram, 

Ewe. 

Lien. 

Sloven, 

Slut. 

Bitch. 

Son, 

Daughter. 

Duck. 

Stag, 

Hind. 

Bee. 

Uncle, 

A  untk 

Mother. 

Widower, 

Widow.- 

Nun. 

Wizzard, 

Witch. 

Gcofe. 

Mare. 

Whoremonger,. 

7  Whore,  or 

J  Strumpet. 

2.  But  when  there  is  but  one  Word  to  exprefs  both- 
Sexes ;  as,  Child,  Goat,  Cat,  &c.  then  we  add  an¬ 
other  Word  to  diilinguifh  the  Sex ;  thus,  a  Male 
Child,  a  Female  Child  ;  a  he  Goat  for  the  Male,  a 
fhe  Goat  for  the  Female  ;  a  he  Cat  for  the  Male,  a 
fhe  Cat  for  the  Female. 

3.  We  fometimes  add  another  Subflantive-  to  the 
Word  to  diilinguifh  the  Sex;  as,  a  Man-Servant,  a 


own  Reward ;  Time  maintains  its  wonted  Pace,  or. 
Time  maintains  his  wonted  Pace.  This  Liberty  en¬ 
ables  us  to  mark,  with  a  peculiar  Force,  the  Diftinc- 
tion  between  the.  fevere  or  logical  Style,  and  the  or¬ 
namental  or  rhetorical. 

When  we  fpeak  of  Words  naturally  devoid  of 
Sex,  as  Neuters,  we  fpeak  of  them  as  they  are,  and 
as  becomes  a  logical  Enquiry.  When  we  give  them 
Sex  by  making  them  Mafculine  or  Feminine,  they 
are  thenceforth  perfonified  ;  and,  as  a  kind  of  intelli¬ 
gent  Beings,  become  the  proper  Ornaments  either  of 
Rhetoric  or  of  Poetry. 


Maid-. 
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Ma, id-Servant ;  a  Cock-Sparrow,  a  Hen-Sparrow;  a 
Cock-Lark,  a  Hen-Lark,  &c. 

4.  .In  the  following  Words,  the  Female  is  diilin- 
guifhed  from  the  Male  Sex,  by  the  Termination 
efs ;  as. 


Male. 

Female. 

Abbot* 

Abbefs. 

A£tor, 

A6trefs. 

Adulterer, 

Adulterefs. 

Atnbaffador, 

Ambaffadrefs 

Baron, 

Baronefs. 

Count, 

Countefs. 

Deacon, 

Deaconefs. 

Duke, 

Dutchefs. 

Eledlor, 

EleCtrefs. 

Emperor, 

Emprefs. 

Governor, 

Govern  efs. 

Heir, 

Heirefs, 

Hunter, 

Huntrefs. 

Male. 

Female., 

Jew, 

Jevvefs. 

Lion* 

Lionefs. 

Marquis, 

Marchionefs.. 

Maker, 

Mid  refs. 

Patron, 

Patron  efs. 

Prince, 

Princefs. 

Prior,. 

Priorefs. 

Post, 

Poetefs. 

Prophet, 

Prcphetefs-. 

Shepherd, 

Shepherdefs,. 

Sorcerer, 

Sorcerefs. 

T  utor. 

Tutrefs. 

Vifcount, 

Vifcountefs. 

There  are  three  Words  in  (ix),  Adminiftrator,  Ad- 
miniilratrix ;  Executor,  Executrix;  Teftator,  Telia- 
trix.  Note,  that  the  common  Words  we  ufe  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Difference  of  Sex  by,  are,  he  and  fne. 
When  we  fpeak  of  the  Male  Sex,  we  ufe  the  Word 
he ;  and  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Female  Sex,  we  ufe 
the  Wrord  fhe  :  But  when  we  fpeak  of  a  Thing  that 
is  Neuter,  i.  e.  neither  of  the  Male  nor  Female  Sex,,, 
but  without  Life,  we  ufe  the  Word.  it, 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Articles. 

WHAT  is  an  Article  ?  An  Article  is  a  Word 
placed  before  a  Subilantive,  for  the  more  par¬ 
ticular  exprelling  or  determining  of  its  Signification  5. 
as  a  Man,  that  is,  fome  Man  or  other,  or  any  Man, 
in  a  large  and  undetermined  Senfe.  The  Man,  that  is, 
fome  particular  Man  known,  or  fpoken  of  before. 

How  many  Articles  are  there  in  the  Englifh  Lan¬ 
guage?  There  are  two,  (a)  and  (the);  and  thefe  are 
really  Adjedives,  as  they  are  added  to  Names,  and 
cannot  fubfiii,  or  convey  any  Idea  without  them. 

Where  is  (a)  written  ?  A  is  written  before  a  Word 
beginning  with  a  Confonant ;  but  when  the  Word 
begins  with  a  Vowel,  or  (h),  if  the  (h)  be  not 
founded,  then  we  write  (an)  inftead  of  (a)  ;  as,  an 
Afs,  an  Apple,  an  Evil,  an  Eye,  an  Hour,  an  Hod, 
an  Heir,  an  Honour  ;  but  a  Hand,  a  Hart,  a  Hare, 
&c.  becaufe  the  (h)  is  founded.  A  is  an  Article  of 
Number,  and  hgnifies  one ;  as,  a  Man,  i.  e.  one 
Man  ;  an  Hour,  i.  e.  one  Houiv 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  and  the?  A  or 
(an)  denotes  the  applying  of  a  general  Word  to  fome 
individual  Perfon  or  Thing,  in  a  large  Senfe,  i.  e.  net 
telling  what  particular  Perfon  or  Thing  we  mean  ; 
as,  a  Horfe,  i.  e.  any  Horfe ;  a  Dog,  i.  e.  any 
Dog  ;  a  Church,  i.  e.  any  Church  ;  a  Town,  i.  e. 
fome  Town  or  other:  A,  or  an,  is  therefore  fet  only 
before  Words  of  the  Singular  Number. 

The  is  called  a  de'monftrative  Article ;  becaufe  it 
denotes  what  particular  Perfon  or  Thing  we  mean  ; 
as,  the  Horfe,  that  is,  fome  particular  Horfe  fpoken 
of,  or  known  before  ;  the  Dog,  the  Church,  the 
Town,  is  fome  particular  Dog,  Church,  and  Town*, 
known  to  us., 

Thfc 
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The  is  therefor  written  before  both  the  Singular 
and  Plural  Number ;  as,  the  Man,  the  Men  the 
Horfe,  the  Horfes ;  the  Afs,  the  AfTes  [8J. 

Are 


•  [8J  As  individual  Subdances  are  infinitely  more 
numerous*  than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular 
Name  ;  we,  to  fupply  this  Defeat  when  any  Indivi¬ 
dual  occurs,  which  either  wants  a  proper  Name,  or 
whofe  proper  Name  is  not  known,  afcertain  it,  as* 
well  as  we  can,  by  referring  to  its  Species ;  or  if  the 
Species  be  unknown,,  then-  at  lead  to  fome  Genus. 

For  Example*  a  certain  Object  occurs  with  a  Head 
and  Limbs,  and  appearing  to  pcffefs  the  Powers  of 
Self-Motion  and  Senfation  ;  if  we  know  it  not  as  an 
Individual,  we  refer  it  to  its  proper  Species,  and  calf 
it  Lion,  Horfe,  Dog,  or  the  like ;  if  none  of  thefe 
Names  fuit,  we  go  to  the  Genus,  and  call  it  Ani¬ 
mal.  But  this  is  not  enough  ;  the  Thing  at  which  w e 
are  looking,  is  neither  a  Species  nor  a  Genus;  but 
it  is  an  Individual,  either  known  or  unknown  ; 
feen  for  the  firft  Time,  or  feen  before,  and  now  re- 
membred.  It  is  here  we  (hall  difcover  the  Ufe  cf  the 
two  Articles. 

(A)  refpefls  our  primary  Perception,  and  denotes 
Individuals  as  un-known  ;  (the)  refpects  our  fecondary 
Perception,  and  denotes  Individuals  as  known. 

For  Example,  if  I  fee  an  Objedl  pafs  by  which  I 
never  faw  before,  I  fay,.  There  goes  a  Beggar  with  a 
long  Beard.  The  Man  departs,  and  returns  fome 
time  after,  when  I  fay,  There  goes  the  Beggar  with 
the  long  Beard.  Here  though  the  Article  is  only 
changed,  and  the  reft  remains  unaltered,  yet  we  can 
eafily  perceive  the  Force  of  this  apparently  minute 
change. 

The  Individual  once  vague  and  undetermined,  is 
now  recognized  as  fomething  known,  merely  by  the 
Efficacy  of  the  Article  (the),  which  caufes  a  Re¬ 
view  within  the  Mind,  and  tacitly  infjn  nates  a  kind  of 
previous  Acquaintance,  by  referring  the  prefent  Per- 

'  ception,. 
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Are  the  Articles  placed  before  the  Pronouns,  or 
proper  Names  ?  No,  the  Articles  are  never  put  be¬ 
fore  the  Pronouns,  nor  the  proper  Names  of  Men, 
Women,  Kingdoms,  Cities,  nor  the  particular  Names 
,  btues,  Vices,  Metals,  Corns,  Plerbs,  except 
vvnen  we  fay,  by  Way  of  Diftin&ion,  he  is  a  Ha- 
rniltcm,  he  is  a  Howard,  i.  e.  one  whofe  Name  is 
xium! iron  or  Howard. 

We  fometimes  put  the  Article  (the)  before  the  pro- 
per  Names  of.  Ships,  Rivers,  Mountains,  &c.  when 
a  Snbftantive  is  underftood ;  as,  he  commands  the 
Defiance,  i.  e.  the  Ship  called  the  Defiance ;  fhe 
lies  in.  the  i  hames,  i.  e.  in  the  River  Thames ;  the 
Apennine  runs  through  Italy,  and  parts  it  from  the 
Aips,  1.  e.  the  Mountains,  Apennine,  and  Alps 
Why  have  not  the  Pronouns  and  proper  Names  the 
Article  put  before  them  ?  Becaufe  the  Article  is  only 
put  before  Words  which  require  defining;  and  the 
Pronouns  and  proper  Names  do  of  themfelves  parti¬ 
cularly  cmmguiih  the  Tilings  or  Perfons  of  which  we 


ception,  to  a  like  Perception  already  part.  Thus 
we  fee  the  Ufe  and  Force  of  the  Articles  in  our 
Language  ;  and  how  the  Senfe  is  changed  by  chanp-- 
ing  of  them,  though  we  leave  every  other  Word  of 
the  Sentence  untouched— And  Nathan  faid  to  Da- 

v tr  ’  jth°iU  ,art  E^e  ^an'  *n  f^at  Angle  diminutive 
Word  (the),  all  the  Force  and  Efficacy  of  the  R-a- 

lonuig.  is  contained.  Let  the  Article  be  changed,  and 
then  fee  what  will  become  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
Reafonmg— And  Nathan  faid  unto  David,  thou  art  a 
Man..  How  fenfeleis  and  impertinent  would  this  kill 
Pofiti.on  have  been  ?  And  how  will  a  minute  Change 
in  Principles  lead  to  a  mighty  Change  in  Eifefe  ?  & 

Scaliger  therefore  concluded  too  precipitately,  that 
Articles  were  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  Latin  has 'none- 
though  that  Language  is  often  ambiguous  for  want 
of  them.  Thus  when  the  Devil  faid  to  our  Saviour, 

t‘tu  esc  V‘lrf  Dei\  u  may  either,  If  thou  art 

a  Son  of  God,  or  the  Son  of  God., 


fpeak  j 


i  if. 
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fpeak ;  for  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  the  I,  the 
thou,  the  John,  the  Thomas.  The  Articles  are  de¬ 
finite  and  indefinite:  The  definite  Article  is  (the), 
which  determines  the  Senfe  to  fome  particular  Perfon 
or  Th:ng.  The  indefinite  Article  is  (a),  which  does 
not  determine  the  Senfe  of  the  Word  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  Perfon  or  Thing. 

Does  not  the  Article  (the)  fometimes  give  the  Force 
of  proper  Names  to  common  Names?  Yes;  for  City 
is  a  Name  common  to  many  Places ;  and  Speaker, 
is  a  Name  common  to  many  Men  ;  yet  if  we  prefix 
the  Article,  the  City,  means  our  Metropolis  ;  and 
the  Speaker,  an  high  Officer  in  the  Britifh  Parlia* 
merit.  Thus,  by  an  eafy  Tranfition,  the  Article  from 
denoting  Reference,  comes  to  denote  Eminence  alio  ; 
as  the  Poet,  by  Way  of  Eminence,  means  Homer; 
the  Scagiriie,  means  Ariilotle. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Adjective,  with  its  Contparifon. 

tTT  HAT  is  an  Adjective  ?  An  Adjeftive  is  a 
Yf  Word  which  exprelfes  the  Qualities,  Manners, 
or  Properties  of  a  Noun  Subifantive ;  as,  good, 
bad,  wife,  fcolifh,  virtuous,  vicious,  tall,  lirle, 
rich,  poor,  generous,  honeft,  fober,  See.  are  all 
Adjectives,  and  exprefs  the  Qualities  or  Properties  of 
the  Noun  (Man)  ;  as,  a  good  Man,  a  bad  Man, 
a  wife  Man,  a  foolifh  Man,  a  virtuous  Man, 
Si c.  So  narrow,  broad,  thick,  thin,  black,  white, 
brown,  yellow,  red,  green,  Sec.  are  Adjectives,  and 
denote  the  Qualities  or  Properties  of  the  Noun 
(Cloth);  as,  narrow  Cloth,  broad  Cloth,  thick  Cloth, 
thin  Cloth,  black  Cloth,  white  Cloth,  Sc c. 

What  is  the  Difference  betwixt  a  Noun  ana  an  Ad¬ 
jective  ?  A  Noun  Subftantive  is  the  Thing  itfelf,  and 
lubfifls  of  itfelf,  as  Gold  is  the  Subftance  of  Gold,  or 
Gold  itfelf,  without  regard  to  its  Qualities  or  Pro¬ 
perties,  which  are  merely  accidental;  a  Noun  there- 
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for  can  make  Senfe,  or  convey  a  perfect  Idea  by  it- 
felf:  As,  What  did  he  betray  his  Country  for? 
Anf-joer.  Gold. 

The  Adjedlive,  having  no  Subftance  of  its  own,  is 
dependent  on,  and  inherent  in  the  Subftantive,  and 
can  make  no  Senfe  by  itfelf;  as,  What  did  he  be¬ 
tray  his  Country  for?  Anfwer.,  Yellow:  Here  the 
Adjective  yellow  can  convey  no  perfedt  Idea  till  the 
Noun  Gold  be  joined  to  it. 

Can  Adjectives  be  added  to  Nouns  only  ?  Adjec¬ 
tives  are  capable,  preferving  their  Nature,  of  being 
added  to  Nouns  only,  in  order  to  explain  their  Man¬ 
ner  of  Being,  in  relpect  of  fome  Quality,  Number, 
Figure,  Motion,  Relation,  Poiture,  Habit,  Sec. 

Flow  may  we  readily  difringuifh  an  Adjedtive  from 
a  Noun?  An  Adjedtive  can  make  Senfe  with  the 
Word  Thing  after  it  ;  as,  a  good  Thing,  a  bad' 
Thing,  a  white  Thing,  a  black  Thing,  & c.  but  a 
Noun  cannot ;  for  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  a  Man 
Thing,  a  Horfe  Thing,'  a  Houfe  Thing,  a  John 
Things  a  Thomas  Thing,  &c. 

Do  not  Adjedtives  fometimes  Hand  by  themfelves  ? 
Yes :  But  then  a  Subftantive  is  always  underflood  ; 
as,  Do  you  ride  the  white  or  the  black  ?  (Horfe)  is 
underftood  to  both.  Try  to  hit  the  white,  (Mark)  is' 
underflood.  The  juft  fhall  live  by  Faith;  (Man)  is 
understood,  that  is.  The  juft  Man  fhall,  & c.  Thus 
an  Adjecdve  fignifies  nothing  by  itfelf,  and  can  con¬ 
vey  no  Idea  to  the  Mind,  without  a  Noun  Subftan- 
tive  expreffed  or  underftood. 

There  are  a  Sort  of  Words  deemed  Adjedives 
that  derive  themfelves  immediately  from  Nouns,  or 
rather  they  are  nothing  elfe  but  Nouns  put  for,  or 
aftei  the  Manner  of  Adjectives,  and  joined  to  the 
following  Word  by  a  Hyphen ;  thus,  Sea-Horfe,  Sea- 
Trout,  River- Trout,  Gold-Ring,  Self-Love,  Self- 
Murder,  &c. 

#  *s  with  more  Propriety  that  wc  derive  Adjec¬ 
tives  from’  proper  Names ;  as  from  Newton,  Cicero, 
Julius,  Epicurus,  Plato,  &c.  we  derive  Newtonian, 
Ciceronian,  Julian,  Epicurean,  Platonic,  Sc c.  and 
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,  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  the  Ciceronian  Styler 
t  e  Julian  Period,  &c  Such  Adjedives  are,  indeed, 
a.  binary,  as  proper  Names  may  be  converted  into- 
Adjedives  at  Pleafure. 

St  is  in  like  Manner  we  derive  Adjedives  from 
common  Names;  as  from  Brafs,  Gold,  Wood,  &c. 
we  derive  brazen,  golden,  wooden,  &c.  ^nd  fay,  a 
brazen  1  rumpet,  a  golden  Candlestick,  a  wooden 

Dish. 

Have  Adjedives  any  Cafes  ?  Adjedives  in  the 
English  Language  have  neither  Cafe,  Gender,  nor 
Number?  [9]. 

Do  not  Adjedives  admit  of  Comparison  ?  Yes, 
and.  Adjedives  only  -y  they  being  only  capable  of 
haying  their  Significations  increafed  or  diminiihed. 
Vviiat  is  Companion  ?  Comparifon  is  the  increasing 
or  decreaiing  the  Signification  cf  a  Word  by  De- 


[9]  Although  Adjedives,  as  marking  Attributes, 
can  have  no  Sex,  yet  their  having  (in  the  learned 
Languages)  Terminations  conformable  to  the  Sex, 
Number,  and  Cafe  of  their  Substantives,  Seems  to 
have  led  Grammarians  into  that  Strange  Abfurdity  of 
ranging  them  with  Nouns though  the  Adjedive  and 
Noun  are  of  a  different  Genus,  and  confequently 
are  really  different  Parts  of  Speech.  Nobody  will 
aSIert,  that  an  Adjedive  is  as  much  the  Name  of 
a  1  hing  as  the  Subitantive  :  For  the  Substantive  re¬ 
prefen  ts  all  that  is  effential  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Thing;  as,  a  Man  reprefents  a  rational  living  Crea¬ 
ture;  but  (good)  reprefents  only  an  accidental  Qua¬ 
lity,  which  though  morally  neceffary,.  is  not  natu¬ 
rally  fo,  but  merely  accidental.  So  that  though  a. 
Man  may  be  called  (good),  and  therefore  (good),  in 
Some  Senfe,  may  be  Said  to  be  his  Name,  yet  it  is 
not  equally  as  much  his  Name  as  Man  ;  this  lalt  re?- 
prefenting  all  that  is  effential  to  his  Nature,  the  other 
only  what  is  accidental.  For  there  can  be  no  ‘need 
of  adding  any  Thing  to  the  Subllantive  but  what  is 
accidental,  as  what  is  neceffary  and  effential,  is  ia. 
the  Subdantive  already. 


grees  ; 
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grip;  thus  we  fee  one  Thing  is  white  another 
whiter,  and  a  third  whited.  *  '  another 

How  many  Degrees  of  Comparifon  are  there? 

,h'p°“-  "■«  co»P,„>rud 

hat  is  the  Pofitive  Depree?  if  t-u**  a  j*  n* 

isrfiK,.*5*-1 

tiJjr  Comparative  increafes  or  diminifhes  the  Pofi- 

The  Superlative  increafes  or  diminifhes  the  Sio-m 
ficaticn  of  the  Pofitive  or  Adjective,  to  a  very  h  "  h 
or  a  very  low  Degree  [ioj.  ^  & 

How 


The  Pofitive,  ftriaiy  fpcaking,  is  no  Degree 

ta„ethmparulf°n’  bccauPe  *£  does  not  compare  Thfngs 
bvS"-,‘o  ’■  :r  “vvcver.>  u  ha*  always  been  accounted  one 
.-/  ,  Grammarians,  becaufe  the  other  two  are 

•  JJndcd  upon,  and  formed  from  it 

Mr.  Harris  obferves,  that  there  cannot  well  h„ 
more  than  two  Degrees ;  one  to  denote  Lde  Ex! 

.S,  and  one  to  denote  Superlative.  Were^we  in 
dc.d  to  introduce  more  Degrees  than  thefe,  we  ou»ht* 
perhaps,  to  introduce  infinite,  which  is  'ihfinrrl  °rr  * 

r/  it0h  at  ra,Hmited  Num^r,  when  an  SubieclT 

he1  fir‘>e  r  !nfin|te  DeSrees  of  more  white,  between 
■he  fir,t  Ample  white,  and  the  Superlative  wh  el 

he  fame  may  be  faid  of  more  ftrong,  mo^grelt’ 
nore  minute,  &c.  £leat> 

The  Doclrine  of  Grammarians  abour  three  Curh 

^;?sthe?,dl  the  Pofi^e,  the  Conipara- 
7  ,and  ;h>-.  Superlative,  mull  needs  be  abfurd  • 
■oth  becaufe  in  their  Pofitive  there  is  no  Comparifon 
-  <«  1)  a.id  becaufe  their  Superlative  is  n  pnTVI 
ive,  as  much  as  their  Comparative  itfelf  F pRr.a' 

>  evince  this  may  be  foUn7eviry  fhL  Soc/n/ 

**  the  m<,ft  ^  of  aii  ‘ho  Athenians. — Home^was 
*  the 
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How  is  the  Comparative  Degree  formed  r  It  is 
formed  by  adding  the  Syllable  (er)  to  the  Pofitive, 
when  it  ends  with  a  Confonant,  or  the  Letter  (r) 
only,  if  the  Pofitive  ends  in  (e)  ;  as,  foft,  fofter  ; 
white,  whiter.  We  alfo  form  the  Comparative  by 
putting  the  Sign  (more)  before  the  Pofitive ;  as, 
idfter,  or  more  foft ;  whiter,  or  more  white. 

How  is  the  Superlative  Degree  formed?  The  Super¬ 
lative  Degree  is  formed  by  adding  the  Syllable  (eft) 
to  the  Pofitive,  when  it  ends  with  a  Conlonant,  as, 
foft,  fofteft ;  or  (it)  only,  if  the  Pofitive  ends  in  (e)  ; 
as,  white,  white#. 

The  Superlative  is  alfo  formed  by  putting  the 
Signs  tnoft,  very,  or  exceeding,  before  the  Pohrive; 
asf  white#,  or  moil,  very,  or  exceeding  white. 

What  Adjectives  are  thofe,  that  form  their  Com¬ 
parative,  by  putting  the  Words  more  before  them,  and 
the  Superlative,  by  putting  the  Word  moir,  very,  or 
exceeding,  before  tnem  ?  Tney  are  Adjectives  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  or  more  Syllables,  and  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Latin,  and  terminate  in 


* 


ain 

ive 

cal 

en 

ous 

nt 

dy 

fy 

ed 

ble 

al 

fy 


as 


f  certain 
conducive 
angelical 
golden 

to. 

virtuous 
^  benevolent 
^  woody 
puffy 
wicked 
vifible 
mortal 
neceftary 


lefs 

iy 

ky 

my 

able 

id 

ing 

ifh 

fome 

ft 

ny 

py 


> as  < 

\ 

J 


carelefs 

humbly 

rocky 

gloomy 

commendable 

candid 

charming 


peevifh 

troublefome 

honeft 

ikinny 

happy 

May 


the  moil  fublime  of  all  Poets.-— It  muft  be  confeifed 
thefe  Comparatives,  as  well  the  Ample,  as  the  Su¬ 
perlative,  feem  fometimes  to  part  with  their  relative 

Nature,  and  only  retain  their  intenfive,  though  this 

is 
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May  we  no:  fay,  benevolent,  benevolenter,  for  the 
Comparative  and  benevolentert  for  the  Superlative? 

&  V  ,7  n  W°Ids  of  T  SyUables,  but  efpecially 
Polyfyllables,  do  not  admit  of  Comparifon  bv  the 

1  emanations  er  and  eft,  but  are  compared  only  bv 
more  and  moft ;  as,  benevolent,  more  benevolent- 
mo-->  ver)'>  or  exceeding  benevolent.  ’ 

May  all  Adjectives  be  compared  by  more  and 
nion .  Yes ;  all  Adjeftives  may  be  compared  by  more 
and  moft,  althoijgh  they  have  Comparative^  and 
Superlatives  regularly  formed  by  er  and  eft  -  " 

f°  M  f°'ter-hvr  m°re  foft;  fofteft>  0r  moft  foft.  ’ 

tm.0  e’rj  ;lt  ln,  reSuIar  Comparifon,  more  is  of- 
1  u^:d  than  the  Superlative  moft  ;  as,  more  foft 
more  white  &C.  are  oftener  ufed  for  fof  er,  wh her 

rl  t-f  4ite’  &C'  f0rM^’  vvimeft  ’ 

.  fl  ^dje<fti ves  compared  by  adding  (er)  or 
more)  to  the  Comparative,  and  (eft)  and°(moft)  to 

t..e  Superlative?  I\o;  fome  Words  are  ineoularly 
compared;  as,  oul<trjy 


Pof.  Comp.  Super, 
good,  better,  b  eft, 
bad,  vvcrle,  word, 
before,  former,  drd. 


Pof.  Com.  Super, 
little,  lefs,  lead, 
much,  more,  mod. 
near,  nearer,  next. 


" SST',',  Ve,! 

tr-  «  &  "fin  r.«nxfd! 

jtai.1  cttot'  rc  °„ 

do  admit  Of  ^ 

is  more  ufual  in  the  Superlative  •  as  n  mnfl-  7  , 

Man,  a  moft  brave  Man  — that’is  t’r,  r  ^  Mrnfd 
braveft  and  moft  learned  Man  that  ever  cx’iftfT 
a  Man  poffeffing  thefe  Qualities  in  an  eminent'  De- 


'Ail 
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any,  fome,  one,  two,  &c.  [i  i].  Is  it  not  bad  Englifli 
to  fay  more  fofter,  molt  fofteft?  Yes:  it  is  abfurd 
either  to  fpeak  or  write  fo ;  for  we  ought  to  fay 
fofter,  or  more  foft ;  fofteft,  or  molt  foft ;  becaufe  the 
Termination  (er)  in  Comparifon,  fignifies  as  much  as 
(more),  and  (eft)  as  much  as  (molt)  ;  fo  that  more 
fofter,  would  Signify  as  much  as  more  more  foft;  and 
jnoft  fofteft,  as  much  as  moft  moft  foft. 

There  are  fome  Superlatives  to  be  found  in  Mil- 
ton  and  other  Writers,  which  are  obfolete,  and  ought 
not  to  be  imitated,  as  the  Utterance  is  difficult,  and 
the  Sound  difagreeable  to  an  Englifh  Ear.  Such  are 
fhadieft,  virtuoufeft,  famoufeft,  powerful  left,  by  Mil- 
ton  ;  trifiingeft,  by  Ray ;  inventive!!,  by  Afcham ; 
mortalift,  by  Bacon  ;  naturalleft,  by  Wotton. 

Their  Comparatives  are  alfo  to  be  defpifed,  as  fa- 
moufer,  mortaler,  trifiinger,  &c. 

In  fhort,  it  is  a  general  Rule  in  the  Englifh 
Tongue,  that  Adjectives  of  two  Syllables  in  general, 
but  efpecially  Polyfyllables,  are  compared  by  more 
and  moft,  and  not  by  er  and  eft. 


fii]  All  AdjeCtives  which  denote  that  Quality  f 
Bodies  ariftng  from  their  Figure,  as  when  we  fay,  a 
circular  Table,  a  quadrangular  Court,  a  conical 
Piece  of  Metal,  &c.  do  not  admit  of  Comparifon  ; 
becaufe  all  Things  participating  the  fame  Figure,  par¬ 
ticipate  it  equally,  if  they  participate  it  at  all :  fo 
that  if  two  Bodies  be  both  quadrangular,  the  one 
cannot  be  more  or  lefs  fo,  than  the  other. 

The  fame  holds  true  of  all  Adjectives  denoting  de 
finite  Quantities,  whether  continuous  or  diferete,  ab¬ 
solute  or  relative;  as  the  two-foot  Rule  A,  cannot 
be  more  a  two-foot  Rule  than  any  other  of  the 
fame  Length.  Fifty  Elephants  cannot  be  more  fifty, 
than  fifty  Mice.  If  A  and  B  be  both  triple  or  qua¬ 
druple  to  C,  they  cannot  be  more  triple,  or  more 
quadruple,  one  than  the  other. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  P  r  0  N  0  U  N  S. 

WHAT  is  a  Pronoun?  A  Pronoun  is  a  Part  of 
Speech  which  is  often  ufed  inftead  of  a  Noun 
Subftantive  common,  and  fupplies  the  Want  of  a 
Noun  proper ;  as  inftead  of  faying,  I  James  did  it,  I 
lay,  I  did  it ;  and  inftead  of  faying  thou  John  didft  it, 
I  lay,  thou  didft  it ;  and  inftead  of  faying,  he  Thomas* 
did  it,  I  fay,  he  did  it. 

How  many  Perfons  are  there  in  Difcourfe  ?  There 
are  three  Perfons  or  Heads,  which  comprehend  all  the 
Branches  of  Difcourfe  or  Speech ;  for  we  either  fpeak 
or  ourfelves,  to  another,  or  of  another  [12]. 

How 


[12]  As  all  Difcourfe  muft  pafs  between  Particu- 
lars  or  Individuals,  fuch  will  often  happen  to  be  re¬ 
ciprocally  Obje&s  till  the  Inftant  of  Meeting,  un- 

kTr,i°/aC.h  otJier-  In  fuch  a  Cafe>  the  one  can¬ 
not  Addrefs  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his  Name 

nor  explain  himfelf  by  his  own  Name,  of  which  the 

otner  is  wholly  ignorant;  and  finding  Nouns  Subftan- 

hZATT1  PurPofe>  the  Speaker  betakes 

.  /e  [  t(T the  Expedient  of  Indication  or  Pointing 
wun  the  Finger  or  Hand.  But  the  Authors  of  Lan? 
guage  not  fatisfied  with  this,  invented  a  Race  of 
Words  .called  Pronouns,  not  only  to  fupply  this 
I  01  n ting*  but  alfo  to  ftand  for  Nouns,  in  ordei  to  re 
reove  the  Tedioufnefs  and  Indecorum  of  being  obliged 

P°  name  our-e'y^  often  by  our  proper  Names.  Thefe 
Pronouns  are  diftmguilhed  into  three  feveral  Sorts,  viz 
Pronouns  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Perfon 

The  Pronoun  I,  of  the  firft  Perfon,  was  introduced 
to  fupply  the  Place  of  Pointing,  and  the  Name  of  the 
opeaker;  as,  I  read,  I  hear,  I  fee,  &g 

F 


Again, 
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How  many  Kinds  of  Pronouns  are  there  ?  There  are 
four  Kinds  of  Pronouns,  viz.  Perform),  DemonBrative, 
Relative,  and  Interrogative.  Which  are  the  Perfbnal 
Pronouns  ?  The  Perianal  Pronouns  are  I,  thou,  you, 
he,  flae,  thee,  him,  her.  Which  are  the  DemonBra- 
tive  Pronouns  ?  The  Demonftrative  Pronouns  are, 
this,  that  [13.]  Have 


Again,  to  avoid  Pointing,  and  the  too  frequent 
Repetition  of  the  Name  of  the  Perfon  addrefied,  thou, 
the  Pronoun  of  the  fecond  Perfon,  was  invented ;  as, 
thou  readefl,  thou  beared,  & c. 

And  lailly,  Wrhen  neither  the  Speaker  nor  Perfon 
add reffed ,  was  the  Subject  of  D:fcourfe,  but  iome  third 
Object,  to  avoid  a  Repetition  of  the  Names  of  Perfons 
or  Things,  the  Pronoun  of  the  third  Perfon  was  in¬ 
vented,  viz.  he,  fire,  it. 

[l3]  The  Demonilratives  this  and  that,  and  their 
Plurals  thefe  and  thofe,  the  fame,  are  not  Pronouns, 
but  Adjedlives  ;  for  they  are  not  put  for  Nouns,  as 
Pronouns  are,  but  are  added  to  Substantives  juft  as 
other  Adjectives ;  as,  this  Man,  that  Woman,  theie 
Men,  thefe  Women,  the  fame  Roufe.  If  they  Hand 
by  themfelves,  feme  Subftantive  is  underitood  ;  as, 
this  is  Virtue,  (Habit)  may  be  underitood,  this  Ha¬ 
bit  is  Virtue ;  give  me  that — (Book)  or  force  other 
Subitantive  is  underitood.  Therefor,  as  the  genuine 
Pronoun  always  Bands  by  itfelf,  ailuming  the  Power, 
and  fupplying  the  Place  of  a  Noun  ;  and  as  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Article  never  Bands  by  itfelf,  but  has  always  a 
Noun  for  its  Support  as  much  as  the  Adjective ;  it  is 
from  the  near  Relation  betwixt  Articles  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Words,  this,  that,  the  fame,  any,  other,  all, 
fome,  & c.  that  they  have  acquired  the  Name  of  pro¬ 
nominal  Articles.  And  indeed,  if  the  Ellen ce  of  an 
Article  be  to  define  and  afeertain,  they  are  more  pro¬ 
perly' Articles  than  any  Thing  elfe.  Thus,  when  we 
fay,  this  Picture  I  approve,  but  that  1  diilike ;  here, 
by  the  Help  of  the  Definitives  this  and  that,  we 
bring  down  the  common  Appellative  to  denote  two 

Individuals, 
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•Have  not  this  and  that  a  Plural  Number?  Yes; 
this  makes  in  the  Plural  thefe  ;  and  that  makes  thole. 
That  is ‘often,  but  inelegantly  ufed  inilead  of  who, 
whom,  which.  Which  are  the  Relative  and  Interro¬ 
gative  Pronouns  ?  He,  that,  who,  whom,  without  a 
•Queftion,  are  called  Relatives  ;  and  what,  which, 
who,  whom,  whofe,  when  we  alk  a  Queftion,  are 
called  Interrogatives  [14].  Note,  that,  whofe,  and 
its,  are  Genitives,  in  dead  of,  of  whom,  of  it. 


Individuals,  the  one  as  the  more  near ;  the  other  as 
the  more  diftant.  So  when  we  fay,  fome  Men  are 
virtuous,  but  all  Men  are  mortal  ;  the  natural  Effedfc 
cf  this  all  and  fome  is  to  define  that  Univerfality  and 
Particularity,  which  would  remain  indefinite  were  we 
to  take  them  away.  So  in  thefe  Sentences,  fomc 
Subfiances  have  Senfation,  others  want  it; — chufe 
any  Way  of  a&ing,  and  fome  Men  will  find  Fault, 
&c.  Here  fome,  other,  any,  lerve  all  of  them  to 
aeftne  different  PartS'oi  a  given  whole  ;  fome  to  de¬ 
note  a  definite  Part  ;  any  to  denote  an  indefinite  - 
and  other  to  denote  the  remaining  Part  when  a  Part 
has  been  affumed  already. 

C  J 4]  Thp  Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronoun  mu¬ 
tually  pafs  into  each  other  ;  for  when  the  Relative  be¬ 
comes,  an  Interrogative,  it  Hill  retains  its  Relative 
Character,  as  much  as  ever.  The  Difference  is,  that 
the  Relative  has  Rerefence  to  a  Subjeft  which  is  an¬ 
tecedent,  definite,  and  known  ;  the  Interrogative  has 
Reference  to  a  Subject,  which  is  fubfequent,  indefinite, 
?nd  unknown,  and  which  is  expreffed  and  afcertained 
m  the  An  Aver.  As,  Who  fir  ft  deduced  them  to  that 
foul  Revolt?  The  very  Queftion  itfelf  fuppofes  a  Se¬ 
ducer  to  which,  though  unknown,  the  Pronoun, 
who,  has  a  Reference.  Anfwer .  The  infernal  Ser- 
pent.~-i.Iere  in  the  Anfwer  we  have  the  Subjeft,  which 
was  indefinite  afcertained;  fo  that  the  (who)  in  the  In¬ 
terrogation,  is  as  much  a  Relative,  as  if  it  had  been  faid 
originally  without  any  Interrogation  at  all,  ’Twas  the 
infernal  Serpent  who  feduced  them 

E  2 
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How  are  the  Pronouns,  who,  which,  and  what, 
ufed  ?  When  we  fpeak  of  Perfons  we  ufe  who;  as, 
Who  is  that  Man  ?  The  Miniiler  who  preached ; 
Alexander  who  conquered,  &c.  Put  when  we  fpeak 
of  Things,  we  ule,  which  and  what ;  as,  the  Ship 
which  hni  engaged — the  Houfe  which  hands  upon  the 
Hill — what  Book  is  that  ? — what  Hat  is  that  ? 

Has  the  Pronoun  Number?  The  Pronoun  of  each 
Peifon  has  Number;  (1)  has  the  Plural  (we),  becaufe 
there  may  be  many  Speakers  at  once  of  the  fame  Senti¬ 
ment  ;  as  well  as  one,  who,  including  himfelf,  fpeaks 
the  Sentiment  of  many.  (Thou)  has  the  Plural  (you), 
becaufe  a  Speech  may  be  fpoken  to  many,  as  well  as 
to  one.  (He)  has  the  Plural  (they),  becaule  the  Subject 
cf  Difcourfe  is  often  many  at  once. 

Have  not  the  Pronouns  a  twofold  State  ?  Yes,  the 
Pronouns  have  a  twofold  btate,  both  in  the  Singular 
and  Plural  Number.  The  full  State  is  called  the 
foregoing  State,  as,  I,  we  ;  the  fecond  State  is  called 
the  following  State,  as,  me,  us.  The  'Pronoun  is 
ufed  in  the  foregoing  State,  when  it  goes  before  the 
Verb  ;  as,  I  write,  not  me  write  ;  we  know,  not  us 
know.  And  aifo  when  it  is  fet  alone  in  an  Anfwer  ; 
as,  who  laid  it?  I,  not  me.  Who  did  it?  We,  not 
us.  But  it  is  ufed  in  the  following  State,  when  it 
follows  the  Verb  or  Prepofition  ;  as,  the  Man  loves 
me,  not  i  ;  John  fent  to  me  not  to  I.  Which  are 
the  Pronouns  polieiiive  ?  From  the  State  called  the 
following  State  comes  feveral  others,  called  Pronouns 
PofTelnve,  becaufe  they  fignify  PofiefHon ;  as,  from 
me,  come  my  and  mine  ;  from  thee,  come  thy  and 
thine,  &c. 

What  is  the  Difference  betwixt  my  and  mine,  thy 
and  thine,  her  and  hers,  our  and  ours,  your  and 
yours,  their  and  theirs?  We  ufe,  my,  thy,  her,  o«r, 
\  our,  their,  when  they  are  joined  with  Subflantives, 
or  the  Word  own  ;  as,  my  Book,  my  own  Book  ; 
thy  Book,  thy  own  Book  ;  her  Book,  her  own 
Book,  &c.  But  mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours, 
thtim,  are  ufed  when  the  Subftantive  is  underilood  ; 
as,  this  Houfe  is  mine,  this  Houle  is  thine,  hers, 


ours 
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ours,  yours,  theirs,  that  is,  this  Houfe  is  my  Houfe, 
thv  Houfe,  & c.  Ours,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  Nouns  both  of  the  Singular  and  Plural 
"Number ;  as,  this  Houfe  is  ours,  thele  Houfes  are 
ours.  So  is  own  added  to  Poffeffives  of  bot.i  Num¬ 
bers;  as,  my  own  Houfe,  our  own  Houfe.  Own 
is  emphatical,  and  implies  Oppofition  ;  as,  I  ride 
my  own  Horfe,  that  is,  not  a  borrowed  Horie.  It 
was  begun  and  finifhed  by  my  own  Hand,  1.  e. 
without  the  Afliitance  of  any  other  Perfon.  When 
(felf)  is  added  to  Poffeffives,  as,  myfett,  yourfclves, 
or  to  Perfbnal  Pronouns,  as,  himfelf,  it  felf,  them- 
felves,  it,  like  own,  becomes  emphatical,  and  ex- 
p  re  lies  Oppofition  ;  as,  I  went  my  felf,  i.  e.  not  an¬ 
other.  You  ruin  yourfelves  by  Temerity.  Selr  is  al¬ 
ways  a  Subftantive,  as,  himfelf,  it  felf,  them  felves, 
are  put  by  Corruption  for  his  felf,  it  fed,  their 
felves. 


Here  follows  a  Table  of  all  the  Pronouns,  pre- 
fenting  at  one  View  their  foregoing  and  following 
State,  with  their  PofTelirves  to  be  ufed  with  or  without 
a  Subftantive. 


*  3 
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What  Pronouns  are  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third 

Perfons  ?  When  I  freak  of  myfelf,  I  ufe  the  Pronoun  I ; 

if  more  fpeakof  themfelves,  they  ufe  the  Pronoun  we - 

v/Juch  ,/ords,  I  and  we,  are  of  the  firft  Perfon  ;  I,  of 

t;ie  nr  ft*  Perfon  Singular,  and  we  of  the  firft  Perfon 
1  Jural. 

2.  VVhen  we  fpeak  to  another,  we  ufe  the  Pro¬ 
noun  thou  or  you,  but  when  we  fpeak  to  more  than 
one,  we  ufe  the  Pronoun  ye  or  you  ;  which  Words 

are 
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are  of  the  fecond  Perfon  ;  thou  or  yoa,  of  the  fecond 
Perfon  Singular;  ye  or  you,  of  the  fecond  leifo 

1  'UJa\'n  fpeaking  of  another,  if  of  the  Male  Sex,  we  fay 
he';  if  of  the  Female  Sex,  we  fay  She;  but  i!  we 
fpeak  of  a  Thing  that  is  neither  or  the  Male  nor  K 
male  Sex,  we  ufe  the  Word  it ;  and  if  we  fpeak  of 
more  Things  than  one,  let  them  be  or  the  Male  or 
Female  Sex,  or  Neuter,  i.  e.  without  Life,  we  ufe  the 
Word  they  ;  and  thefe  Words ;  he,  foe,  it,  are  of  the 
third  Perfon  Singular,  and  they,  of  t«e  thiru  F  enou 
Plural  [15].  And  fo  likewife  all  other  Nouns,  v«  „t  i 
fpokenof,  are  of  the  third  Perfon  :  Of  the  third 
Perfon  Singular,  if  only  one  Perfon  or  I  hing  be  ,po,.en 
of;  of  the°  third  Perfon  Plural,  if  more  than  one  1  er- 

fon  or  Thing  be  fpoken  of. 

rTr1  The  fril  and  fecond  Perfons  have  no  Diftine- 
tions  of  Sex,  either  in  the  learned  or  modern  Lan- 
cruaees ;  becaufe  the  Speaker. and  II  carer  being  ge¬ 
nerally  prefent  to  each  other,  it  .  would  have  been  Su¬ 
perfluous  to  have  marked  a  Diftin£tion  by  Art, 
from  Nature,  and  even  Drefs, 

rent  on  both  Sides.  But  this  does  not  held  with  Ke- 
fpeft  to  the  third  Perfon,  of  whofe  Character  and  Di- 
ftinaions,  including  Sex  among  the  reft,  we  often 
know  no  more  than  what  we  learn  from  the  Un¬ 
co  urfe.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  third  Perfon,  even 
in  Englifo,  as  well  as  moft  other  Languages,  has  its 
Genders,  viz.  the  triple  Diftir.&ion  of  he,  foe,  and 


it. 
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CHAP.  vi. 


Of  V 


ER  BS. 


WH  AT  js  a  Verb  ?  A  Verb  is  a  Word  which  ex- 
prefles  what  is  afhrmed  or  faid  of  Things  •  and 
oenotes  Being,  Doing,  or  Suffering  fi61.  g  ’  d 

.  1  *  denotes  the  being  in  fome  Pollure  Sitna 

tion,  or  Circumftance,  or  fome  Way  or  other  affeded  • 

as  to  hang,  to  lie,  to  Jit,  to  ftand,  to  be  cold  to  be 
wet,  to  grieve,  to  languid,,  &c.  ’  c0  bc 

2.  Doing  denotes  all  Manner  of  Adion  •  as  to 
dance  to  play,  to  write,  to  teach,  to  fight,  &c.  ’ 

3.  Suffering  denotes  the  Imprellions  that  Perfons  or 

Ss/srt 

other  Part  of  Speech  two  Ways.  /  8  7 

[16]  A  Verb  is  rightly  defined  a  Part  of  Speech, 
which  affirms  fome  Attribute,  with  the  Deflation 
Time,  Number,  and  Perfon,  expreffing  Bein^,  Do¬ 
ing  or  Suffering  or  the  Want  of  them,  or  the  like. 
But  it  may  be  cbferved,  that  tliefe  fuppofed  Affec- 
tions  of  Verbs,  namely.  Number  and  Perfon,  cannot 
be  called  a  1  art  of  their  Effence,  nor  indeed  of  any 
other  Attribute  ;  being,  .in  fad,  the  Properties  not  of 
Attributes,  but  of  Subftances.  And  as  to  Time 
though  joined  to  the  Affirmation  of  the  Verb,  it  is 
not  the  Verb’s  Signification,  at  lead  it  can  never  become 
its  principal  Signification,  becaufe  the  fame  Time  may 
be  denoted  by  different  Verbs ;  as  in  the  Words 
teacheth  and  learneth  ;  and  different  Times  by  the 
mme  Verb,  as  in  the  Words,  teacheth  and  taught- 
neither  of  which  could  happen,  were  Time  any  Tiling 
more  than  a  mere  Concomitant. 
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1.  A  Verb  being  the  mod  necedary  or  efTential  Part, 
or,  as  it  were,  the  very  Soul  of  a  Sentence,  without 
which  it  cannot  fubdd ;  whatever  Word  with  a  Noun 
Subdantive  makes  full  Senfe,  or  a  Sentence,  is  a  Verb  ; 
as,  Man  exids,  Trees  grow,  John  laughs,  Boys  play, 
&c.  But  that  Word  which  does  not  make  full  Senfe* 
with  a  Subdantive,  is  not  a  Verb. 

2.  Whatever  Word  has  any  of  the  Perfons,  /, 
thou ,  you,  he,  Jhe ,  it,  we,  ye,  they,  or  that  has  it 
'/hall  before  it,  and  make  Senfe,  is  a  Verb,  othervvife 
not. 

How  many  Voices  has  a  Verb  ?  A  Verb  has  two 
Forms  or  Voices,  the  ACtive  and  Paffive  ;  the 
ACtive  Voice  expreffies  what  is  done  or  acted  by  the 
Nominative  or  Perfon,  the  Agent,  before  it ;  as,  I 
burn,  I  hate. 

The  Paffive  Voice,  which  is  made  by  the  helping 
V erb  am  expredes,  what  is  done  to,  or  buffered  by  the 
Nominative  or  Perfon,  the  Patient,  before  it ;  as,  I  am 
burned,  I  am  hated. 

How  many  Numbers  has  a  Verb  ?  a  Verb  has  two 
Numbers,  the  Singular  and  Plural. 

How  many  Perfons  ?  A  Verb  has  three  Perfons  in 
each  Number,  viz.  I,  thou  or  you,  and  he,  die,  and 
it,  for  the  Singular  ;  we,  ye  or  you,  and  they,  for  the 
Plural. 

What  is  Mood  ?  The  Mood,  Mode,  or  Manner  of 
a  Verb,  denotes  the  feveral  Volitions  or  Affections  of 
the  Mind  [17]. 

Her 


[17]  Mod  Writers  of  Englifh  Grammar  implicitly 
follow  one  another  in  afferting,  that  our  Tongue  has. 
no  Moods,  which,  added  to  our  fuppofed  Want  df 
Variety  of  Tenfes  or  Times,  is  manifedly  affirming, 
that  the  Englilh  Language  is  nothing  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  Hottentots ;  and  that  the  wifed  and  mod  re- 
fpe&able  Body  of  People  upon  the  Face  of  the  Globe, 
own  a  Language  which  is  incapable  of  afcertaining 
their  Ideas,  or  of  exhibiting  the  Soul,  and  its  various 

F  5  Affections. 
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How  many  Moods  are  there  ?  A  Verb  has  four 
Moods,  the  Indicative,  Subj undive.  Imperative,  and 
Infinitive. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  Indicative  Mood  ?  The 
Indicative  Mood,  which  is  firil  both  as  to  Dignity  and 
Ufe,  declares,  affirms,  or  denies  pofitively;  as,  Ilove, 
Ido  not  love  ;  or  elfe  doubts  and  afks  a  Queftion  ;  as. 
Do  I  burn  ?  Do  I  not  burn  ? 


Affedions.  They  have  been  led  to  this  Notion,  from 
our  Verbs  having  no  Diverfity  of  Terminations,  like 
thofe  in  the  Latin.  Eut  as  a  great  Variety  of  Ter¬ 
minations  are  not  abfolutely  necefiary  to  the  Exiftence 
of  Moods,  why  is  our  Grammar  to  be  modelled  by 
that  of  the  Latin,  efpecially  in  Cafes  where  there  is  not 
the  lead  Trace  of  Analogy  ? 

All  Languages  fliare,  in  fome  Meafure,  one  common 
Identity  ;  but  then  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  Di¬ 
verfity.  For  Infiance,  the  Latins  mark  the  Difdndion 
of  Tenfe  and  Mood  by  a  great  Variety  of  Termina¬ 
tions,  which  Trouble  we  being  happily  freed  from, 
eafily  denote  by  a  few  auxiliary  Verbs ;  and  that  too 
in  a  Manner  fo  complete,  that  our  Verb  furpaffes,  for 
the  Variety  of  its  Conjugation,  the  Latin  Verb,  and 
is  equal  even  to  that  of  the  Greek.  7'he  Truth  is, 
no  Language  can  exift  without  a  proper  Number  of 
Moods  and  Tenfes,..  elfe  it  mult  be  fo  extremely  equi¬ 
vocal  and  ambiguous  as  to  become  in  a  great  Meafure 
unintillegible.  Our  Language  therefor,  is  no  Way 
defedive  in  Mood  and  Tenfe :  But  the  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  it  and  the  Latin  in  that  Particular,,  is  dearly 
this,  that  we,  as  before  obferved,  exp  refs  perfedly  by, 
as  it  were,  a  few  additional  Beginnings  and  feme  End¬ 
ings,  what  the  Latins  do  by  a  Diverfity  of  Termina¬ 
tions  ;  nay,  by  what  (if  it  were  to  be  accounted  any 
Defed)  the  Greek,  the  mod  elegant  Language  that 
ever  exifled,  has  recourfe  to ;  I  mean  that  of  expreffing 
the  feveral  Modes  and  Diffindions  of  Time  by  Varia¬ 
tions  in  its*  Verb,  fome  of  w'hich  are  at  the  Beginning., 
as.  well  as  at  the  End. 
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The  Subjunctive  Mood  depends  upon  a  Verb  of  the 
Indicative  Mood  in  the  fame  Sentence,  either  before  or 
after  it,  having  generally  fome  Conjunction  before  it ; 
fuch  as,  f  that ,  although ,  &c.  as,  I  will  Rudy  hard  if 
all  Ihould  play.  I  read  that  I  may  learn.  I  will  go, 
though  I  fhould  not  be  fuccefslul. 

The  Imperative  Mood  commands,  exhorts,  intreats 
cr  permits ;  as,  read  thou,  love  God,  let  me  read, 
let  him  read. 

The  Infinitive  Mood  expreffes  the  Signification  of 
the  Verb  in  general,  and  is  ufed  in  an  undetermined 
Senfe,  being  bounded  neither  by  Perfon  nor  Number  \ 
as,  to  love,  to  burn. 

How  many  Tenfes  or  Times  are  there?  The  moll 
natural  Divifion  of  Time,  is  into  Prefent,  Pall,  and 
Future;  for  all  Time  is  either  pail,  prefent,  or  to 
come  ;  that  is, 

1.  The  Prefent  Time  that  now  is. 

2.  The  Prefer  Time  that  is  pail. 

3.  The  Future  Time  that  is  yet  to  come.  But  the 
common  Number  of  I  imes  are  five,  viz. 

The  Prefent,  the  Preter-imperfeCI,  the  Preter-pcr- 
fed,  the  Preter-pluperfed,  and  the  Future. 

An  Englifh  Verb  marks  only  two  Diftindions  of 
Time  by  different  Terminations,  viz.  the  Prefent  Time, 
and  the  Preter  Time.  •  The  Prefent  l  ime  is  the  Verb 
itfelf,  as,  burn,  love  ;  the  Preterite  or  Pad  l  ime  is 
commonly  made  by  adding  (ed)  to  it,  or  (d)  only,  • 
when  the  Verb  ends  in  (e),  as,  burned,  loved. 

An  Englifh  Verb  hath  different  Terminations  for 
the  Perfons  of  the  Singular  Number.  The  Prefent 
Tenfe  hath  four  endings ;  the  firR  Perfon  is  the  Verb 
itfelf,  as,  burn;  the  fecond  ends  in  (eft),  as,  burneft ; 
or  (ll),  only  when  the  Verb  ends  in  (e),  as,  lovefl ; 
the  third  Perfon  ends  in  (eth)  and  es,  or  only  (th) 
and  (s),  if  the  Verb  ends  in  (e).  Verbs  ending  in 
ch,  Hi,  fs,  and  (x),  have  always  (es)  in  the  third 
Perfon,  i.  e.  when  (es)  is  ufed  irtftead  of  (e-th)  ;  as, 
watches,  paffes,  wadies,  boxes.  The  Preter  Timer, 
has  only  two  different  Terminations  ;  the  firR  Perfon 
of  a  regular  Verb  ending  in  (ed),  or  (d)  only,  if  the 
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Verb  ends  in  (e),  as,  burned,  loved  ;  the  fecohd 
Perfon  is  formed  by  adding  (ft)  to  the  firft,  as, 
burnedft,  lovedft  ;  or  (eft),  or  (ft),  in  an  irregular 
Verb  ;  as,  foughteft,  madeft  ;  contra&ed  fought’ft, 
mad’ft.  But  the  third  Perfon  Singular  of  the  Preter 
is  always  like  the" firft;  and  all  the  Perfons  Plural  of 
both  Times  being  like  the  firft,  cannot  otherwife  be 
diftinguifhed  than  by  the  Nominative  Words  before 
them,  which  therefor  cannot  be  omitted  as  in  the  La¬ 
tin,  &c.  [18]. 

How  do  you  conjugate  the  two  Times  of  a  regular 
Englifh  Verb.  s 

Present  Time. 

Sing.  I  burn,  thou  burned  or  you  burn,  he  burn- 
eth  or  burns  ; 

Plur.  We  burn,  ye  burn  or  you  burn,  they  burn. 

Past  Time. 

Sing.  I  burned,  thou<  burnedft  or  you  burned,  he 
burned  ; 

Plur.  We  burned,  ye  burned  or  you  burned,  they 
burned. 

'  Conjugate  the  two  Times  of  an  irregular  Verb. 

Present  Time. 

Sing.  I  feek,  thou  feekeft  or  you  feek,  he  feeketh 
or  feeks  ; 

Plur.  We  feek,  ye  feek  or  you  feek,  they  feek. 


[  i  B]  That  Style  too  much  ufed  by  Tradefmen, 
which  is  a  murdering  of  Language,  is  carefully  to  be 
avoided;  fuch  as.  Sir,  yours  of  the  ioth  received, 
glad  you  arrived  fafe  at  your  Port,  have  fent  the  Goods 
ordered,  hope  they’ll  pleafe,  fhall  take  care,  &c.  & c. 
where  the  Perfons  are  improperly  omitted. 

Past 
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Past  Time. 

Sing.  I  fought,  thou  lbughteff  or  you  fought,  he- 
fought ; 

Plur.  We  fought,  ye  fought  or  you  fought,  they 
fought. 

Here  vve  fee  three  Perfons  in  each  Number;  the 
firft  Perfon  fpeaks  of  itfelf,  as,  I  burn,  or  of  more* 
including  itfelf,  as,  vve  burn ;  the  fecond  Perfon  is 
fpoken  to,  as,  thou  burned:,  ye  or  you  burn;  the  third 
Perfon  is  fpoken  of,  as,  he,  die,  or  it  burneth  or 
burns,  they  burn.  Every  Perfon  or  Thing  fpoken. 
of,  is  of  the  third  Perfon;  of  the  third  Perfon  Sin¬ 
gular,  if  only  one  Perfon  or  Thing  be  meant ;  as, 
the  Boy  reads,  the  Candle  burns ;  of  the  third  Perfon 
Plural,  if  more  than  one  Perfon  or  Thing  be  meant; 
as,  Boys  read,  Candles  burn.. 

But  as  our  Verb  has  osly  two  Times  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  different  Terminations,  how  do  we  exprefs 
its  different  Times  of  affirming,  and  Modes  or  Man¬ 
ners  of  fignifying?  We  do  all  that  in  a  very  eafy* 
perfect,  and  beautiful  Manner ;  by  the  Aid  of  only 
nine  different  Words,  called  auxiliary  or  helping 
Verbs.  For  with  refpeft  to  Mood,  the  Poffibility  of 
the  Thing  is  expreffed  by  can  or  could ;  the  Liberty 
of  the  Speaker  to  do  a  Thing  by  may  or  might ;  the 
Inclination  of  the  Will  is  expreffed  by  <will  or  would  \ 
and  the  Neceffity  of  a  Thing  to  be  done  by  mujl  or 
sught,  Jhall  or  Jhould . 
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SECTION  I. 

t 

Of  Auxiliary  or  Helping  Veres, 

WH  A  T  do  you  mean  by  a  helping  Verb?  A 
Verb  that  is  put  before  another  Verb  to  de¬ 
note  the  Time,  or  fignify  the  Mood,  or  Manner  of 
a  Verb.  Which  are  they?  Do ,  will,  flail,  may , 
can,  with  their  Preter  Times,  did,  would,  flould, 
might,  could,  and  alfo  muft  and  ought,  the  Prepofi- 
tion  (to)  never  being  expreffed  after  any  one  of  them, 
except  after  ought.  To  is  alfo  left  out  after,  bid, 
dare,  let,  make,  before  the  Infinitive. 

Thefe  helping  Verbs  are  alfo  called  defe&ive 
ones,  becaufe  they  are  only  ufed  in  their  own  Times, 
i,  e.  the  Prefent  and  the  Preter  Time:  Befides  they  have 
no  Participles,  neither  do  they  admit  of  any  helping 
Verbs  to  be-  put  after  them,  except  do  and  will,  which 
are  fometimes  ufed  as  abfolute  Verbs,  and  are  therefor 
formed  throughout  all  Times,  i.  e.  they  have  Parti¬ 
ciples,  doing,  done ;  willing,  willed ;  and  do  alfo  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  auxiliary  or  helping  Verbs  before  them, 
to  exprefs  their  Times,  &c.  that  is,  when  they  are 
ufed  as  abfolute  Verbs,  but  not  when  they  are  help¬ 
ing  Verbs. 

The  two  Times  of  the  helping  Verbs  are  thus 
formed, 

DO. 

Present.  - 

Sing.  I  do  [19],  thou  doll  or  you  do,  he  doth 
or  does ; 

Plur.  We  do,  ye  or  you  do,  they  do. 

Past. 


[19]  Altho’  the  fecondPerfon  Singular  in  both  Times 
fee  marked  with  thou,  to  difiinguilh  it  from  the  Plu¬ 
ral,. 
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hi 


Past. 

Sing.  I  did,  thou  didft  or  you  did,  he  didy 
Plur.  We  did,  ye  or  you  did,  they  did, 

♦ 

W  I  L  L. 

Present. 

Sing.  I  will,  thou  wilt  or  you  will,  he  will ^ 

Plur.  We  will,  ye  or  you  will,  they  will. 

Past. 

Sing.  I  would,  thou  wouldft  or  you  would,  he 
would ; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  would. 


ral,  yet  we,  out  of  Complaifance,  though  we  fpeak 
but  to  one  particular  Ferfon,  ufe  the  Plural  you,  and 
never  thou,  but  when  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  Al- 
mighty  God,  or  when  we  fpeak  in  an  emphatical 
Manner,  or  make  a  diftxnd  and  paiticular  Applica¬ 
tion  to  a  Perfon  ;  as,  And  Nathan  Paid  to  David* 
thou  art  the  Man  !  Remember,  O  King,  thou  art  a 
Man!  Otherwife,  if  any  one  fpeaks  to  another  in  the 
Singular  Number,  as.  Thou  John  didft  it,  thou  Tho¬ 
mas,  &c.  it  fignifies  Contempt*  Difdain,  or  Fami¬ 
liarity. 

We  likewife  ufe  you  for  ye ;  and  we  feldom  ufe  ye 
before  the  Verb,  unlcfs  by  Way  of  Diftindion,  Fa¬ 
miliarity,  or  Contempt ;  as,  ye  are  the  Perfon s ;  ye 
are  but  Men.. 


3  H  A  L  L.~ 
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SHALL. 

«► 

Present. 

Sing.  I  fhall,  thou  (halt  or  you  fliall,  he  fhall; 
Plur.  We  fhall,  ye  or  you  fhall,  they  fhall. 

Past. 

Sing.  I  fhould,  thou  fhouldeft  or  you  fhould,.  he 
fhould; 

Plur.  We  fhould,  ye  or  you,  and  they  fhould. 

MAY. 

Present. 

Sing.  I  may,  thou  may  ft  or  you  may,  he  may; 

-  Plur.  We  may,  ye  or  you  may,  they  may. 

Past. 

Sing.  I  might,  thou  mightft  or  you  might,  he 
might; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  might. 

CAN. 

Present. 

Sing.  I  can,  thou  canft  or  thou  can,  he  can; 

Plur.  We  can,  ye  or  you  can,  they  can. 

Past. 

* 

Ik 

Sing.  I  could,  thou  couldft  or  you  could,  he 
could ; 

Plur,  We  could,  ye  or  you  could,  they  could. 

M  US  T. 
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MUST. 

Singular. 


I  mutt,  thou  mull  or  you  mull,  he  mull. 

Plural. 

We  mull,  ye  or  you  mull,  they  mull, 

OUGHT. 

Singular. 

I  ought,  thou  oughtfl:  or  you  ought,  he  ought, 

Plural. 

We  ought,  ye  or  you  ought,  they  ought. 

Note,  Wnen  any  one  of  the  helping  Verbs  is  put 
before  another  Verb,  it  changes  its  own  Ending,  but 
the  Verb  that  it  alfilts  is  always  the  fame;  as,  I  da 
love,  thou  doft  love,  he  doth  love,  &c.  Here  the 
hdping  Verb  (do),  changes  its  Ending,  but  the  prin- 
cipal  Verb  (love)  does  not.  * 

Conjugate  DO  throughout  all  Tenfes  and  Moods. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Time. 

Sing.  I  do,  thou  doft  or  you  do,  he  doth  or  does: 
1  lur.  We  do,  ye  do  or  you  do,  they  do. 

Preter-imperfect. 

Sing.  I  did,  thou  didft  or  you  did,  he  did  • 

Plur.  We  did,  ye  did  or  you  did,  they  did. 


Preter-* 
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Preter-perfect. 

Sing.  I  have  done,  thou  hadfl  done  or  you  have 
done,  he  hath  or  has  done; 

Plur.  We  have  done,  ye  have  done  or  you  have 
done,  they  have  done. 

Preter-pluperfect. 

Sing.  I  had  done,  thou  hadlt  done  or  you  had 
done,  he  had  done; 

Plur.  We  had  done,  ye  had  done  or  you  had 
done,  they  had  done. 

Future. 

•  .  V  9 

Sing.  I  (hall  or  will  do,  thou  (halt  or  wilt  do  or 
you  (hall  or  will  do,  he  fhall  or  will 
do  | 

Plur.  We  fhall  or  will  do,  ye  fhall  or  will  do 
or  you  fhall  or  will  do,  they  fhall  or 
will  do. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  I  may  or  can  do,  thou  may!!  or  canft  do 
or  you  may  or  can  do,  he  may  or  can 
do ; 

Plur.  We  may  or  can  do,  ye  or  you  may  or  can 
do,  they  may  or  can  do. 

Preter-imperfect. 

Sing.  I  might,  could,  would  or  fliould  do,  thou 
might!!,  could!!,  would!!  or  fhouldi!  do, 
or  you  might,  could,  would  or  lhouki 
do,  he  might,  could,  would  or  fiiouid 
do. 


Plur, 
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Plur.  We  might,  could,  would  or  fhould  do, 
ye  or  you  might,  could,  would  or 
fhould  do,  they  might,  could,  would  or 
ihould  do. 

PR  ETER-PERFECT. 

Sing.  I  may  have  done,  thou  may  ft  have  done 

or  you  may  have  done,  he  may  have 
done ; 

Plur.  We  may  have  done,  ye  or  you  may  have 
done,  they  may  have  done. 

1 

Preter-plu perfect. 

Sing.  J  might,  could,  would  or  fhotild  have  or 
had  done,  thou  mightft,  couldft,  wouldft 
or  fhouldft  have  or  had  done  or  you 
might,  Sec.  have  or  had  done,  he  might, 
could,  would  or  Ihould  have  or  had 
done; 

Plur.  We  might,  could,  &c.  have  or  had  done, 
ye  or  you  might,  &c.  have  or  had 
done,  they  might,  could,  &c.  have  or 
had  done. 

The  Future. 

Sung.  I  fhall  have  done,  thou  fhalt  have  done  or 
you  (hall  have  done,  he  fhall  have  done; 

Ilur.  We  fhall  have  done,  ye  or  you  fhall  have 
done,  they  fhall  have  done. 

IMPERATIVE  mood. 

Present  Time. 

Sing.  Let  me  do,  do  thou  or  you,  let  him  do: 

-  lur.  Let  us  go,  do  ye  or  you,  let  them  do. 


I  NFL 
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INFINITIVE  MOOD 


Present.  To  do. 

Preter.  To  have  or  had  done. 
Future.  To  be  about  to  do. 
Participle  Active.  Doing. 
Participle  Passive.  Done  [20]. 


SEC 


[20]  Do  is  fometimes  ufed  fuperfiuoufly  before  an¬ 
other  Verb;  and  fometimes  denotes  the  Prefent  Time 
emphatically;  as,  I  do  love,  I  do  read.  Did  empha¬ 
tically  denotes  the  Preter  Time ;  as,  I  did  love,  I  did 
read.  This  Mode  of  Speech  is  generally  ufed  in  An- 
fwers  to  Queftions  that  carry  a  fpecious  Doubt  in 
them ;  as,  you  do  not  love  me  ?  1  do  love  you  ;  I  do 

not  love  you.  You  did  not  write?  I  did  write,  &c. 

Shall  and  will  denote  the  Future  Time,  or  the 
Time  yet  to  come.  Shall  in  the  firft  Perfons,  as,  I 
fhall,  we  fhall,  fimply  expreffes  the  future  Aftion ; 
but  in  the  fecond  and  third  Perfons  ;  as,  you  fhall, 
he  fhall,  they  fhall,  it  promifes,  commands,  or 
threatens. 

Will,  in  the  firft  Perfons,  as,  I  will,  we  will,  pro¬ 
mifes  or  threatens :  But  in  the  fecond  and  third  Per¬ 
fons,  as,  thou  wilt  or  you  will,  ye  will  or  you  will, 
he  will,  they  will,  it  barely  foretels. 

Should  foretels  what  was,  or  had  been  to  come ; 
would  intimates  the  Will  or  Inclination  of  the  Agent: 
but  fhould,  the  bare  Futurity,  or  that  the  Thing  will 
be ;  as,  l  would  write,  that  is,  I  am  willing  to 
write;  I  fhould  write,  that  is,  I  ought  to  write. 

Shall  and  will  denote  abfolutely  the  Time  to  come ; 
fhould  and  would,  do  it  conditionally. 

May  and  can,  with  their  Preter  Times  might  and 
could,  denote  the  Power  of  doing  a  Thing ;  but  with 
this  Difference,  may  and  might  are  fpoken  of  the 


Right,  Lawfulnefs,  or  the  Polfibility  of  the  Thing  ; 

^  K11 


but 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  perfect  helping  Verbs,  HAVE,  and 

A  M  or  B  E. 

WK  Y  are  Have,  Am,  or  Be,  called  perfect  help¬ 
ing  Verbs?  Becaufe  they  are  formed  like 
principal  Verbs  throughout  all  Moods  and  Tenfes. 
Thus : 

HAVE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Time. 

Sing.  I  have,  tnou  hall  or  you  have,  he  hath 
or  has ; 

I  lur.  We  have,  ye  nave  or  you  have,  they  have. 


but  can  and  could,  of  the  Power  and  Strength  of  the 
Agent;  as,  I  might  fight,  i.  e.  it  was  poflible  oi 
lawful  for  me  to  tight ;  I  can  fight,  i.  e.  I  am  able 
to  fight;  J  could  fight,  i.  e.  I  was  able  to  fight. 

Muff  and  ought  imply  Neceffity,  or  denote  that  the 
1  hmg  is  to  be  done;  as,  I  mud  write,  I  oimht  to 
write.  Can  may,  will,  and  muff,  are  ufed“  with 
relation  both  to  the  Prefent  and  Future  Time  ;  (hall 
is  u fed  only  in  the  Future,  and  ought  in  the  Prefent 
Time.  But  could,  might,  and  would,  have  relation 
,  11  t0  trie  lime  paft  and  to  come ;  and  fhould  re¬ 

lates  only  to  the  Future  Time:  But  if  have  follows 
mud,  oug:it,  and  fhould,  then  they  relate  to  the 
Fiiae  pad;  as,  I  ought  to  have  thanked  him-  j 

ought  to  have  written  to  him  ;  we  mult  have  feen’it ; 
I  mould  have  paid  him. 

o-^S'a°nofhcand  °USht  ^  °ften  indifFercntly  for 


P  R  E  T  £  R  - 
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Pr.etek.-imper.fect. 

Sing.  I  had,  thou  had  ft  or  you  had,  he  had  ; 

Plur.  We  had,  ye  had  or  you  had,  they  had, 

.  Preter-pertect. 

Sing.  I  have  had,  thou  haft  had  or  you  have  had, 
he  hath  or  has  had; 

Plur.  We  have  had,  ye  have  had  or  you  have 
had,  they  have  had. 

Preter-fluperfect. 

Sing.  I  had  had,  thou  hadft  had  or  you  had  had, 
he  had  had ; 

Plur.  We  had  had,  ye  had  had  or  you  had  had, 
they  had  had. 

Future.' 

Sing.  I  fhall  or  will  have,  thou  (halt  or  wilt  have 
or  you  fhall  or  will  have,  he  fhall  or 
will  have; 

Plur.  We  fhall  or  will  have,  ye  fhall  or  will 
have  or  you  fhall  or  will  have,  they  fhall 
or  will  have. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present.  , 

Sing.  I  may  or  can  have,  thou  mayft  or  , can  ft 
have  or  you  may  or  can  have,  he  may 
or  can  have; 

Plur.  We  may  or  can  have,  ye  may  or  can  have 
or  you  may  or  can  have,  they  may  or 
can  have. 


Preter- 
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Preter-imperfect. 

Ssnc.  I  might,  could,  would  or  fhould  have,  thou 
might!!,  could!!,  would!!,  or  Ihouldil 
have  or  you  might,  could,  would  or 
fhould  have,  he  might,  could,  would  or 
fhould  have; 

Plur.  We  might,  could,  would  or  fhould  have, 
ye  might,  .  could,  w'ould  or  fhould  have 
or  you  might,  &c.  have,  they  might, 
could,  would  or  fhould  have. 

i  -  *  ✓  , 

Prete  r-perfect. 

Sing.  I  may  have,  thou  may!!  have  or  you  may 
have,  he  may  have; 

Plur.  We  may  nave,  ye  may  have  or  you  may 
have,  they  may  have. 

Freter-plu  perfect. 

Sing.  I  might,  could,  would  or  fhould  have  had, 
thou  might!!,  could!!,  would!!  or  ihouldil 
have  had  or  you  might,  could,  &c.  have 
had,  he  might,  could,  would  or  fhould 
have  had; 

Plur.  We  mignt,  could,  wrould  or  fhould  have 
had,  ye  might,  could,  would  or  fhould 
have  had  or  you  might,  &c.  have  had, 
they  might,  could,  would  or  fhould  have 
had. 

Future. 

Sing.  I  fhall  have  had,  thou  fhalt  have  had  or 
you  fhall  have  had,  he  fhall  have  had; 

Plur.  We  fhall  have  had,  ye  or  you  ihall  have 
had,  they  fhall  have  had. 


I  M  P  E- 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Time. 

Sing.  Let  me  have,  have  thou  or  you,  let  him 

have ; 

Flur.  Let  us  have,  have  ye  or  you,  let  them 
have. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present.  To  have. 

P r e t e r .  To  h ave  had. 

Future.  About  to  have. 

Participle  Active.  Having. 

O 

Participle  Passive.  Had. 

A  M,  or  B  E. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Time. 

Sing.  I  am,  thou  art  or  you  are,  he  is; 

Plur.  We  are,  ye  are  or  you  are,  they  are. 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I  was,  thou  waft  or  you  was,  he  was; 

Plur.  We  were,  ye  were  or  you  were,  they  were. 

Perfect. 

Sing.  I  have  been,  thou  haft  been  or  you  have 
been,  he  hath  or  has  been; 

Plur.  We  have  been,  ye  have  been  or  you 
have  been,  they  have  been. 


Pluper 
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Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I  had  been,  thou  hadfl  been  or  you  had 
been  ; 

_  '  4 

Plur.  We  had  been,  ye  or  you  had  been,  they  had 
been. 


Future* 

Sing.  I  fhall  or  will  be,  thou  lhalt  Or  wilt  be 
or  you  fhall  or  will  be,  he  fhall  or 
will  be  ; 

Plur.  We  fhall  or  will  be,  ye  or  you  fhall  or 
will  be,  they  fhall  or  will  be. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

.  * 

Present. 

Sing.  I  may  or  can  be,  thou  may  ft  or  can  ft 
be  or  you  may  or  can  be,  he  may  ot 
can.  be. 

Plur.  We  may  or  can  be,  ye  or  you  may  or 
can  be,  they  may  or  can  be. 

*  • 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I  might,  could,  would  or  fliould  be,  thou 
mightft,  couldft,  wouldft  or  fhouldft  be, 
or  you  might,  could,  &c.  be,  he  might, 
could,  would  or  fliould  be ; 

Plur.  We  might,  could,  would  or  fliould  be, 
ye  or  you  might,  could,  would  or 
fliould  be,  they  might,  could,  would  or 
fhould  be. 

Perfect. 

>ing.  I  may  have  been,  thou  mayft  have  been  or 
you  may  have^been,  he  may  have  been; 

^  Plu&. 
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Plur.  We  may  have  been,  ye  or  you  may  have 
been,  they  may  have  been. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I  might,  could,  would  or  (hould  have  been, 
thou  mightft,  couldft,  wouldit  or  (hould  It 
have  been,  or  you  might,  &c.  have  been, 
he  might,  could,  would  or  (hould  have 
been ; 

Plur.  We  might,  could,  would  or  (hould  have 
been,  ye  or  you  might,  could,  would 
or  (hould  have  been,  they  might,  could, 
would  or  (hould  have  been. 

Future. 

Sing.  I  (hall  have  been,  thou  (halt  have  been  or 
you  ihall  have  been,  he  (hall  have  been; 

Plur.  We  (hall  have  been,  ye  or  you  ihall  have 
been,  they  (hall  have  been. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing.  Let  me  be,  be  thou  or  you,  let  him  be; 

Plur.  Let  us  be,  be  ye  or  you,  let  them  be. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present.  To  be. 

Preter.  To  have  been. 

Future.  To  be  about  to  be. 

Participle  Active.  Being. 

Participle  Passive.  Been,  having  been. 

^  I  be,  thou  be’d,  he  be,  we  be,  ye  be,  they 

be ;  1  were,  thou  we  it,  he  were,  &c.  are  not  ufed 

in  the  Indicative,  but  are  properly  of  the  Subjunc- 
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I°°d  :  For  they  are  ufed  by  the  bell  Speakers 
-urtd  inters,  only  after  the  Conjunctions  if 
although  whether  ;  as,  if  I  be  at  home  ;  if 

be  or  lf  y°u  be  go«e  5  fee  whether  that  b* 

or  JameS;  lt  that  be  the  Cafe  .  altho  h 

.ck,  thou  ait  now  well  ;  if  [  were  rich  ;  if  they 
good  ;  although  he  were  a  K:n<r  iZ 

,h,  Verb  le, ,  ,el  be  ..“egh'',”  ^ 

an  Englini  V'erb  may  be  varied  in  all  its  Times 
Active  Participle,  with  the  Verb  am,  when 
mtmuation  of  an  Action  is  fignified,  and  as  the 
Voices  formed  by  the  Paflive  Participle  with 
ve  lhall  hril  treat  of  the  Participle,  before  wc 
Scheme  of  the  Inflexion  of  a  Verb  throUh  ,11 
ernes  and  Moods  of  the  adive  and  p'jfliVfe 

SECTIO  N  in. 

Of  the  Participles 

K  A  T  is  a  Participle  ?  A  ^ 

of  Speech  derived  from  a  Verb  A-"*”3  1  art 
doing  ordering,  and  Implies  fin,"  « a y”*’ 

“  f°metU!les  ufed  the  Manner  of  « 
iignifies  being;  as  1  was  Heaping,  I  ara  fit. 

IHng  £  Dogg  J  Iam  WritinS  the  Letter, 

1  WMfcourgS["f]!  1  ain  burned‘  1 

How 

All  Words  denoting  the  „ 

er  V«I», 

:cs  have  ^eir  Effence  in  Motion  /  S°me 

2  have 
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How  many  Participles  are  there?  There  are  tw 

the  Active  Participle  which  ends  in  (ing),  as,  bur 

in 


*  i 


<c 


4C 


a 


<  t 


i  t 


have  it  in  the  Privation  of  Motion  ;  as,  to  fto 
to  reft,  to  ceafe,  to  die,  &c.  And  laftly,  othe 
have  it  in  Subjects  which  have  nothing  to  do  wi 
either  Motion  or  its  Privation  ;  luch  are  the  Att 
butes  of  great  and  little,  white  and  black,  wife  a 
foolifh,  and  in  a  Word  the  feveral  Quantities  a: 
equalities  of  all  T.  hings.  Now  thefe  lait  are  Adjt 
tives  ;  thofe  which  denote  Motions,  or  their  Piivatic 
are  either  Verbs  or  Participles,  /ind  this  Circu 
itance  leads  to  a  further  Diftin&ion,  which  IV 
Harris  judicioufly  explains  as  follows.  “  That 
“  Motion  is  in  Time,  and  .therefor,  where-ever 
exifts,  implies  Time  as  its  Concomitant,  is  evidc 
and  needs  no  proving.  But  belides  this,  all  R 
or  Privation  of  Motion  implies  Time  likewi 
For  how  can  a  T  hing  be  laid  to  reft  or  hop, 
being-  in  one  Place,  for  one  Inftant  only  ?  So  too 
that  "Thing  which  moves  with  the  greateft  Ve 
city.  To  ftop  therefor,  to  reft,  is  to  be  in  o 
Place  for  more  than  one  Inftant,  that  is  to  ft 
during-  an  Extention  between  two  Inftants;  and  t 
of  Courfe  gives  us  the  Idea  of  1  ime.” 

A  Verb  then,  being  expreffive  ot  an  Attribute 
Time,  and  of  an  Aflertion  or  Affirmation  ;  if 
take  away  the  Affirmation,  and  thereby  deftrov  i 
Verb  there  will  remain  the  Attribute  and  the  1  in 
which  make  the  Eflence  of  a  Participle  :  So  thai 
Participle  only  implies  an  Attribute  and  1  ime.  la 
away  the  Time,  and  there  remains  an  AdjeCti 
which  only  implies  an  Attribute  ;  that  is  to  lay, 
Adieclive  implies  no  Aflertion  or  T  ime,  and  on.  *  < 
notes  f'uch  an  Attribute  as  has  not  its  Eiftence,  eit, 

in  Motion,  or  its  Privation.  ,  ,  p 

Therefor,  from  what  has  been  ftud,  though  tnc  1 
ticiples  do  fometimes  infenfibly  pafs  into  Adject iv 
yet  it  can  never  be  granted  that  they  are  both  one 


4  i 


4  < 
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ig,  and  the  Paflive  Participle  which  ends  in  (ed),  as, 
urned. 

Does  the  Active  Participle  always  end  in  (ing)  ? 
es,  and  it  is  called  the  Active  Participle,  becaufe  it 
gnihes  Action  or  Doing  ;  as,  I  am  waiting  a  Letter. 
The  Verb  am  or  be,  joined  with  this  Active  Par- 
ciple,  exprefies  the  Continuation  of  an  Adion,  and 
<hi bits  a  beautiful  Variation  in  the  Inflexion  of  our 
.dive  Verbs  throughout  ail  Times  and  Moods ;  as, 
am  burning,  for  I  burn  ;  I  was  burning,  for  I 
urned  ;  I  have  been  burning,  for  I  have  burned  ; 
had  been  burning,  for  I  had  burned  ;  1  fhall  or 
ill  be  burning,  for  I  fhall  or  will  burn  ;  I  may  or 
in  be  burning,  for  I  may  or  can  burn  ;  T  might, 
)uld,  would  or  fhould  be  burning,  for  I  might, 
)uld,  &c.  burn  ;  I  may  have  been  burning,  for  I  may 
ave  burned  ;  I  might,  could,  would  or  fhould 
ave  been  burning,  for  I  might,  &c.  have  or  had 
urned;  I  {hall  have  been  burning,  for  I  fhall  have 
nrned ;  let  me  be  burning,  for  let  me  burn  ;  be  thou 
urning,  for  burn  thou  ;  let  him  be  burning,  for  let 
im  burn  ;  let  us  be  burning,  for  let  us  burn  ;  be  ye 
:*  you  burning,  for  burn  ye  or  you  ;  let  them  be 
urning,  for  let  them  burn  ;  to  be  burning,  for  to 
urn. 

Note-,  that  wherever  the  Adive  Participle  is  it  de- 
Dtes  Action. 


F  Speech,  or  that  the  Participles  are  always  mere 
djedives,  as  Mr.  Johnfon,  and  Sciopius  before 
rm,  would  affert.  When  they  become  A  djedives 
ley  lofe  their  Power  as  Participles,  being  devoid  of 
'irne,  and  denote  a  kind  of  Habit  ;  as  learned  means 
Perfon  poifeffed  of  an  habitual  Quality.  A  brag- 
ing  bellow,  means  a  Perfon  not  ad u ally  bragging 
av,  but  only  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  Habit.  So  when  we 
y,  he  is  a  thinking  Man,  we  mean  not  a  Perfon  whole 
[ind  is  in  actual  Energy,  but  whofc  Mind  is  poflefled 
,  or  enriched  with  a  larger  Portion  of  fuch  a  Power 
•  Habit... 

G  1  Why 


' 
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V  PaJtlC1PIe  ,n  (ed)>  called  the  Pal 
Participle  :  Lccaufe  when  it  is  joined  with  the  Ve 

«  makes  up  the  Paiiive  Voice,  or  Voict 
buffering ;  as,  I  am  burned,  1  am  hated,  I  am  wh 

Thi»°pS  flt!ie  P  ; RfliV®  ParticiP!e  always  end  in  (e< 
rhe  Paflive  Participle  ends  generally  in  ed,  t,  or 

as,  burned,  fought,  taken.  The  Prefer  Time  - 
the  Paflive  Pa,  triple,  are  regularly  the  L Z,’ b, 
ending  in  ed,  as,  burned  ;  but  are  often  fubieft 
Contractions,  and  other  Irregularities,  which  fee  in 
i  a  Dies  ot  irregular  Verbs. 

What  does  the  Paffive  Participle  joined  with  he 
denote:  The  Pafhve  Participle  after  have,  alw; 
denotes  Adi  on ;  as,  I  have  burned,  I  have  taught 
had  written,  I  had  forfaken,  &c.  Put  if  i 
comes  between,  it  denotes  Suffering  -  as,  I  have  be 
burned,  1  had  been  whipped,  & c. 

Is  the  Participle  in  (ing)  ever  ufed  as  a  Subilantiv. 
;  as,  in  the  Beginning,  a  good  Undemanding, 
faithful  Saying,  an  excellent  Living. 

When  are  the  Participles  ufed  as  Adjectives? 

1.  When  they  have  no  Refped  to"  Time;  as  ; 
underhand  mg  Man,  a  pacing  Horfe,  a  lyingVelloi 
a  lealded  Leg,  a  carved  Head. 

2.  If  they  may  be  compared  ;  as,  learned,  mo 
iearnea,  moil,  very,  or  exceeding  learned. 

3*  if  tney  are  compounded  with  a  Prepofition  th; 
the  Verb  they  come  from  cannot  be  compound* 
with  ;  as,  unbecoming,  unfelt,  unheard,  unlough 


unpaid  :  for  we  do  not  fay,  to  un  Lucerne,  to  unf 


to  unhear,  c\c. 


SECT 
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SECTION  IV. 

An  Example  on  the  Inflexion  of  a  Verb  through 

*  o 

all  the  Times  and  Moods  of  the  Active  and 
Passive  Voice. 

The  ACTIVE  VOICE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Time. 

Sing.  I  burn  or  do  burn,  thou  burneft  or  doff 
burn  or  you  burn  or  do  burn,  he  burneth 
or  doth  burn  or  he  burns  or  does 
burn ; 

Plur.  We  burn  or  do  burn,  ye  or  you  burn  cr  do 
burn,  they  burn  or  do  burn  [22}. 

Preter-im  perfect. 

.  * 

Sing.  I  burned  or  did  burn,  thou  burnedft  or  did  ft 
burn  or  you  burned  or  did  burn,  he  burn¬ 
ed  or  did  burn ; 

Plur.  We  burned  or  did  burn,  ye  or  you  burned 
or  did  burn,  they  burned  or  did  burn 
[23]. 

Preter-perfect. 

Sing.  I  have  burned,  thou  haft  burned  or  you 
have  burned,  he  hath  or  has  burned  ; 


[22]  Or  (when  Continuation  of  the  Action  is  fig- 
nihed)  I  am  burning,  thou  art  or  you  are  burning,  he 
is  burning,  we  are  burning,  &c. 

[23]  Or,  I  was  burning,  thou  waft  or  you  was 
burning,  Sec. 

C  4  Plur. 


' 

-  '  '  /  .  ,/T 

. 


, 

* 
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Peur.  We,  ye  or  you,  and  they  have  burned 

[*4]- 

pRETER-PLU PERFECT. 

Sing.  I  had  burned,  thou  had.ft  burned  or  you  had 
burned,  he  had  burned  ; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  had  burned  [25]. 

/  *  i  •  < 

Future. 

Sing.  I  fir  all  or  will  burn,  thou  lhalt  or  wilt  burn 
or  you  lhall  or  will  burn,  he  fhall  or  will 
burn  ; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  lhall  or  will  burn 

[26]. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing.  I  may  or  can  burn,  thou  may  ft  or  canft 
burn  or  you  may  or  can  burn,  he  may 
or  can  burn ; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  may  or  can  burn 
E27  ]  ■ 

[24]  Or,  I  have  been  burning,  thou  haft  or  you 
have  been  burning,  &c. 

[25]  Or,  1  had  been  burning,  thou  hadft  or  you  had 
been  burning,  he  had  been  burning,  we,  ye,  they  had 
been  burning. 

[26]  Or,  i  lhall  or  will  be  burning,  thou  lhalt  or 
wilt  or  you  fhall  or  will  be  burning,  &c. 

[27]  Or,  1  may  or  can  be  burning,  thou  mayft  or 
canft  or  you  may  or  can  he  burning,  &c. 


Imperfect 
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Imperfect. 

Sing.  I  might,  could  would,  or  fhould  burn, 
thou  mightft,  couldft,  wouldft  or  fhouldft 
burn,  or  you  might,  could,  would  or 
fhould  burn,  he  might,  could,  would  or 
fhould  burn; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  might,  could,  would 
or  fhould  burn  [28]. 

Perfect. 

S 1  N>G .  I  may  have  burned,  thou  may  ft  or  you  may 
have  burned,  he  may  have  burned; 

Plur.  Wc,  ye  or  you,  they  may  have  burned,' 

0  9]- 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I-  might,  could,  would  or  fliould  have  or 
had  burned,  thou  mightft,  couldft,  would!! 
or  fhouldft  have  or  had  burned  or  you 
might,  could,  &c.  have  or  had  burned,  he 
might,  could,  would  or  fhould  have  or 
had  burned ; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  might,  could,  &c.  have 
or  had  burned  [30}. 


[28]  Or,  I  might,  could,  would  or  fhould  be 
burning,  thou  mightft,  couldft,  vvouldft,.  or  fhouldft,. 
:>r  you  might,  &c.  be  burning,  &c. 

[29]  Or,  I  may  have  been  burning,,  thou  mayfb 
3r  you  may  have  been  burning,  &c. 

[30]  I  might,  could,  would  or  fhould  have  or 
bad  been  burning,  thou  mightft,  couldft,  &c.  have 
Dr  had  been  burning  or  you  might,  &c.  have  or  had 
seen  burning,  he  might,  &c.  have  or  had  been  burn-? 
Jig,  &c, 
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Future., 

i 

Sing.  I  fliall  have  burned,  thou  fhalt  have  burned 

or  you  fhall  have  burned,  he  fhall  have 
burned  ; 

Pi, u  r,  We,  ye  or  you,  they  fhall.  have  burned 

[31]* 

imperative  mood. 

Present  Time. 

Sing..  Let  me  burn  [32],  burn  thou  or  you  or  do 
thou  or  you  burn  [33],  let  him  burn 
[34].h 

-  lur.  Let  us  burn  [35],  burn  ye  or  you  or  do 
ye  or  you  burn  [36],  let  them  bum. 


- 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present.  To  burn  [38]. 

Preter.  To.  have  or  had  burned  [39], 
Future.  To  be  about  to  burn. 
Participle  Burning. 


[3 1  j  I  foall  have  been  burning,  thou  fhalt  havi 
been  burning  or  you  fhall  have  been  burning,  & c. 

[32  Let  me  be  burning. 

<03  3 1  Be  ^ou  or  you  burning  or.  do  thou  or  you  b< 
burning. 

34}  Let  him  be  burning. 

:35_  Let  us  be  burning. 

.56.  Pe  ye  or  you  burning  or  do  ye  or  you.  bi 
*  *  • 


burning. 

)  Let  them  be  burning; 
38  To  be  burning. 

To  have  been  burning 


I’he 
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The  PASSIVE  VOICE,  or  VOICE  of. 

SUFFERING. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.. 

✓ 

Present  Time,.. 

Sing.  I  am  burned,  thou  art  burned  or  you  are' 
burned,  he  is  burned  ; 

Plur.  We  are  burned,  ye  or  you  are  burned,  they' 
are  burned.. 

I'M  PERFECT. 

Sing.  I  was  burned,  thou  waft  burned  or  you  was 
burned,  he  was  burned  ; 

Plur.  We  were  burned,  ye  or  you  were  burned, * 
they  were  burned. 

Perfect.. 

Sing.  I  have  been  burned  *  thou  haft  been  burned* 
or  you  have  been,  burned,  he  hath  or  has. 
been  burned;- 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,,  they  have  been  burned. 

Pluperfect. . 

Sing.  I  had  been  burned,, thou  ■  had  ft  been  burned* 
or  you  had  been  burned,  he  had  been* 
burned  ; . 

Plur..  We>  ye  or  you,  they  had  been  burned*. 

The  Future*. 

Sing.  I  fhall  or  will  be  burned;  thou  {halt  or  vvilr 
be  burned  oryou  fhall  or  will  be  burned,, 
he  fhall  or  will  be  burned; 

Blur.  We,  ye  or  you,- ,  they  fhallr  or-  will  be.- 
•  burned. 


G.  6/ 


S  U  B- 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD, 

Present  Time. 

Sing,  I  may  or  can  be  burned,  thou  mayf!  or  canft 
be  burned  or  you  may  or  can  be  burned, 
be  may  or  can  be  burned  ; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  may  or  can  be 
burned. 


Imperfect. 

Sing.  I  might,  could,  would  or  fhould  be  burned, 
thou  might!!,  could!!,  wouldft  or  fhouldft 
be  burned  or  you  might,  could,  would  or 
fhould  be  burned,  he  might,  could,  would 
or  fhould  be  burned; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  might,  could,  would 
or  lhould  be  burned. 

Perfect. 

$ing.  I  may  have  been  burned,  thou  mayft  have 
been  burned  or  you  may  have  been  burn¬ 
ed,  he  may  have  been  burned. 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  may  have  been 
burned. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I  might,  could,  would  or  fhould  have  or  had 
been  burned,  thou  might!!,  could!!,  wouldft 
or  fhouldi!  have  or  had  been  burned,  or 
you  might,  &c.  have  or  had  been  burned, 
he  might,  could,  would  or  lhould  have  or 
had, been  burned  ; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  might,  could,  would 
or  fhould  have  or  had  been  burned. 


The 
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The  Future. 

SiNg.  I  frail  have  been  burned,  thou  fralt  have 
been  burned,  or  you  frail  have  been 
burned,  he  frail  have  been  burned ; 

Plur.  We,  ye  or  you,  they  frail  have  been 
burned. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Time. 

Sing.  Let  me  be  burned,  be  thou  or  you  burnedr 
let  him  be  burned; 

Plur.  Let  us  be  burned,  be  ye  or  you  burned, 
let  them  be  burned. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present.  To  be  burned. 

Preter.  To  have  or  had  been  burned. 

[40]  Future.  To  be  about  to  be  burned. 

Participle,  Burned. 

Questions 


[40]  The  Times  of  a  Verb  are  either  fimple  or 
compound. 

The  fimple  Times  are  the  Prefent,  the  Preter-perfeft, 
and  Future. 

The  compound  Times  are  the  Preter-imperfeft  and 
the  Preter- pluperfect. 

The  Preter-imperfeft  refers  to  fome  pad  Time, 
and  imports  that  the  Thing  was  prefent  and  unhnifred 
then;  as,  I  loved  or  did  love,  viz.  then. 

The  Preterpluperfeft  refers  to  fome  pad  Time, 
and  imports,  that  the  Thing  was  pad  at  or  before 
that  Time ;  as,  I  had  written  a  Letter,  i.  e.  before 
that  Time. 


There 
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Questions  relating  to  the  Active  Voice. 

When  do  we  ufe  do  to  denote  the  Prefent  Time 
snd  cud  the  Pieter?  Wnen  we  would  exprefs  the  Ac¬ 
tion  in  a  more  diftin&  and  emphatical  Manner,  or 

when 


There  is  alfo  a  Compound  Future  Time,  called  the 
Future-Perfea  or  Exaft,  which  refers  to  fome  Time 
yet  to  come,  and  imports,  that  a  Thing  as  yet  fu¬ 
ture  lhall  be  pad,  and  finifhed  at  or  before  that 
Time;  as,  when  I  {hall  have  flipped  (i.  e.  after  Sup¬ 
per)  you  (hall  reads  This  Future  is  only  in  the  Sub- 
jun&ive  Mood,  and  the  Sign  of  it  is,  Jhall  have;  as. 
the  other  Future,  called  the  Future-Imperfect,  is  on¬ 
ly  in  the  Indicative,  which;  when  joined  with  another 
Future,  imports,  that  two  Things  yet  future  {hall  be 
contemporary,  or  exift  at  one  Time  ;  as,  when  I  fhall 
fup,  (i.  e.  in  Time  of  Supper)  you  {hall  read. 

And  not  only  the  Times  (as  the  judicious  and 
learned  Mr..  Ruddiman  obferves)  but  even  the  Moods 
themfelves  may  be  divided  into  fimple  and  com¬ 
pound.  I  call,  .  fays  he,  the  Indicative  a  fimple 
Mood,  becaufe  it  limply  affirms  fomething  of  its 
Perfon  or  Nominative.  But  the  other  three  Moods 
I  call  compound,  becaufe  they  have  fome  other  Ideas 
or  Modifications  of  our  Thoughts  fuperadded  to  the 
fimple  Signification  of  the  Verb ;  fuch  as,  a  Com¬ 
mand,  a-  Defire,  Prohibition,  Poffibility,  Liberty,. 
Will,  Duty,  Wilh,  Conceffion,  Suppofition,  Condi¬ 
tion,  Purpofe,  &c.  Thefe  Modifications  are  either 
really  included  in  the  Verb;  as,  a  Command,  &c. 
in  the  Imperative,  and  according  to  J  bnfon ,  Power, 
Will,  Duty,  &c.  in  the  Mood  called  Potential,  or 
clofsly  interwoven  with  it  by  the  help  of  a  Conjunction, 
Adverb,  or  other  Verb,  expreifed  or  underltood  : 
And  becaufe  thefe  alfo  generally  connote  Time,  they 
very  frequently  make  all  the  Times  of  thefe  Moods 

tc 
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when  we  deny  a  7  hing  to  be  fo  and  fo  ;  as,  I  do  love 
him,  I  do  burn,  I  do  not  love  him,  I  do  not  burn, 
l  did  burn,  I  did  write,  I  did  not  lie. 

When  do  we.  exprefs  the  Prefent  77me  by  am,  and 
the  Adive  Participle  ?  When  we  would  fignify  that 
we  are  now  doing  a  Thing,  or  our  Continuance  in 
doing  it;  as,  I  am  writing,  i.  e.  now.;  I  am  burn¬ 
ing,  &c.  All  the  Times  of  a  Verb  are  generally  ex- 
prelled  by  am,  and  the  Adive  Participle,  in  Anfwer 
to  a  Queftion  ;  as,  what  are  you  reading?  I  am 
reading  a  Sermon.  What  was  you  writing?  I  was 
writing  a  Letter.  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  I 
have  been  fludying,  &c.  &c.  . 

When  do  we  exprefs  the  Prefer  Time  by  the  help 
of  the  Verb  have ?  We  have  two  forts  of  Preterits,  or 
Pad  Times  :  when  we  would  fignify  that  the  Thing 
is  precifely,  or  juft  done,  or  that  it  is  already 
done,  we  ufe  have  before  the  Verb ;  as,  I  have 
burned,  I  have  written,  I  have  read.  But  when 
we  would  mark  the  Adion  as  paft,  without,  deter¬ 
mining  the  1  ime  when  the  Thing  was  done,  we 
ufe  only,  the  Verb  itfelf;  as,  I  burned,  L  wrote  I 
fought;  which  is  fpoken  only  of  a  Time,  at  leaft  of  a 
Day’s  Diftance  from  that  in  which  we  fpeak  And 
when  we  would  exprefs  the  Time  paft  in  an  imperfedl 


or  unfinilhed.  Adtion,  we  ufe  the  Verb  nuas  with  the 

Afttve  Participle ;  as,  I  was  fapping,  or,  I  was  then 
at  Supper. 


Whe& 


•if 
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When  do  we  exprefs  the  Future  Time  by  'will F 
When  we  promife  or  threaten  to  do  a  Thing ;  as,  f 
will  go,  I  will  write,  we  will  burn.  But  when  we 
limply  foretel  the  Thing,  the  Future  Time  is  exprefled, 
hy /ball;  as,  I  lhall  write,  we  fhall  hear  [41]. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Verb  Active  and  Neuter. 


HO  W  many  Sorts  of  Verbs  are  there  in  the 
Englifh  Language?  Englifh  Verbs  are  either. 
Adive,  Pa  Hive,  or  Neuter. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Adive  Verbs,  viz.  adive 
tranfitive,  and  adive  intranfitive  Verbs. 

What  do  you  mean  by  an  active  tranfitive  Verb  ? 
An  active  tranfitive  Verb  is  fuch  as  can  have  a  Noun 


[41]  Although  in  the  Inflexions  of  the  Verbs,  for 
the  lake  of  Brevity,  and  to  afliil  the  Memory,  I  have 
not  feparated  (hall  and  will  in  the  Future  of  the 
Indicative,  and  may  and  can,  might,  could,  would, 
and  fhould,  in  the  Prefent,.  Imperfed,  and  Pluperfect 
of  the  Subj undive  Mood ;  yet  they  may  at  Pleafure 
be  conjugated  feparately,  thus: 

Sing..  I  fhall  burn,  thou  fhalt  burn  or  you  fhall 
burn,  he  fhall  burn  ; 

Plur.  We  fhall  burn,  ye  or  you  fhall  burn,  they 
fhall  burn.  Or, 

Sing.  I  will  burn,  thou  wilt  or  you  will  burn. 


&c.  So,  I  may  burn,  thou  mayfl  burn 


&c.  or  I  can  burn,  thou  canft  burn,  &c. 
I  might  burn,  thou  mightfl:  burn  or  you 
might  burn,  &c.  I  could  burn,  &c.  I 
would  burn,  & c.  I  fliould  burn,  thou 
fhouldft  or  you  fhould  burn,  & c.  I 
might  have  burned,  &c.  I  could  have 
burned,  &c. 


fter 


/ 
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after  it,  fignifying  the  Subject  of  the  A&ion  ;  or  a 
tranfitive  Verb  fignifies  fo  to  a6t,  as  that  the  Action 
paifes  over  from  the  Agent  to  fame  other  Thing  ;  as, 
to  beat  a  Drum,  to  whip  a  Horfe,  to  drike  a  Bali,  to 
throw  a  Dart,  to  kill  a  Dog,  &c. 

What  is  an  active  intranfitive  Verb?  An  aftive 
intranfitive  Verb  is  that  which  can  have  no  Noun  after 
it,  becaufe  the  Action  does  not  pafs  over  from  the 
Agent  to  any  other  Thing ;  as,  to  walk,  to  run,  to 
gallop,  to  creep,  &c.  When  1  fay,  Alexander  walks, 
the  Horfe  gallops,  are  not  thefe  Actions?  Yes,  but 
fuch  Actions  do  not  pafs  upon  Subje&s  different  from 
thofe  who  act :  For  the  Action  of  walking  paffes  not 
from  Alexander  to  any  other  Perfon  or  Thing,  but 
terminates  in  himfelf :  So  the  Action  of  galloping, 
terminates  in  the  Horfe  himfelf. 

Wfhat  is  a  Verb  Neuter?  A  Verb  Neuter  is  that 
which  denotes  neither  ACtion  nor  Paflion  ;  but  /im¬ 
ply  fignifies  the  State,  Situation,  Circumflance,  Pof- 
ture,  Qualities,  and  Affections  of  Perfons  or  Things ; 
as,  to  fit,  to  hang,  to  lie,  to  Hand,  to  endure,  to  be 
green,  to  be  yellow,  to  be  wife,  to  reft,  &c. 

How  fhall  I  readily  know  a  tranfitive  from  an  in¬ 
tranfitive  Verb  ?  When  to  any  Verb  we  put  the 
Queflion,  whom?  or  what?  If  a  rational  Anfwer 
can  be  returned,  the  Verb  is  tranfitive ;  as,  whom 
do  you  teach?  Anfuj,ery  A  Boy.  What  do  you  teach? 
Jnjkver.  Grammar.  If  a  rational  Anfwer  cannot  be 
returned,  then  the  Verb  is  intranfitive  ;  as,  what  do 
you  run,  go,  come,  live,  deep,  &c.  to  which  no  ra¬ 
tional  Anfwer  can  be  given,  unlefs  it  be  by  a  Word 
of  like  Signification  ;  as,  to  live  a  Life  of  Pleafure, 
to  deep  the  Sleep  of  Death,  to  die  the  Death  of  the 
Righteous :  But  thefe  are  particular  Modes  of  Speech, 
the  multiplying  of  which,  we,  as  well  as  other  mo¬ 
dern  Languages,  endeavour  to  avoid. 

Are  not  fome  intranfitive  Verbs  expreffed  like 
Verbs  paffive  ?  Yes;  as,  I  am  grieved,  for  I  grieve; 
1  am  rejoiced,  for  I  rejoice ;  1  am  come,  I  am  rifen,. 
i  am  returned,  &c. 
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Do  intranlitive  Verbs  ever  become  tranfiti 
fometimes  ;  as,  to  walk  the  Horie, 
Child,  &c.  [+2]. 


ive  ?  Yes 
to  dance  the 


SECTION  VI. 
Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


are  a  £reat  niany  irregular 
bnglifh  Verbs,  yet  they  are  no  Way  perplex¬ 
ing,  nor  difficult  to  be  learned;  becaufe, 

1 .  That  Irregularity  relates  only  to  the  Formation 
or  Termination  of  the  Prefer  Tenfe  and  Paffive  Par- 
ticiple. 

2.  That  it  reaches  only  fuch  Words  as  are  native 
and  originally  Englilh  ;  all  which  are  Words  of  one 
Syllable,  or  aerived  from  Verbs  of  one  Syllable. 

„  l'  Phat.  where.  the  Preter  Tenfe  is  regular,  the 
Paiiive  Pai  ticiple  is  the  fame  with  it  ;  except  hewed, 


.  [42]  1  have>  according  to  the  accurate  Ruddiman, 
given  a  different  Account  of  Neuter  Verbs,  from 
that  commonly  received  by  Grammarians,  who  com¬ 
prize  under  them  all  intranfitive  Verbs,  though  their 
Significations  be  ever  fo  much  Adive.  Now  as  ali 
Verbs,  with  refped  to  their  Signification,  are  either 
Adive,  Palfive,  or  Neuter  ;  the  very  Name  of  Neuter 
imports  a  Negation  both  of  Adion  and  Patfion  ;  as, 
to  fit,  to  lie,  to  hang,  Sec.  are  \  erbs  Neuter,  i.  e. 
they  denote  neither  Adion  nor  Pafiion. 

With  what  Propriety  then,  can  a  Mailer  teach 
tnat  to  walic,  to  run,  to  dance,  to  dine,  Sec.  arc 
Adive  Verbs,  and  at  the  fame  Time  that  they  are 
Verbs  Neuter  ?  That  is,  they  are  Adive  Verbs',  but 
they  are  not  Adive  Verbs;  or  they  are  Adive  Verbs, 
but  neither  Adive  nor  Palfive  Verbs.  Iiow  wife  the 
Scholar  will  become! 


mowed. 
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mowed,  (hewed,  fnowed,  Towed,  which  have  hewn, 
mown,  ihewn,  fnown,  Town. 

The  hrft  Irregularity,  and  that  v/hich  is  the  moll 
general,  took  its  Rile  from  a  Quicknefs  in  the  Pro¬ 
nunciation  by  changing  the  ConTonant  (d)  into  (t), 
(the  Vowel  (e)  in  the  regular  Ending  (ed)  being  cut 
oil),  that  the  Pronunciation  might  be  made  more  eafy 
asd  Tree.  And  it  Teems  rather  to  be  a  Contraction 
than  ^an  Irregularity :  Fore,  ch,  Th,  T,  k,  p,  x,  and 
the  Con  Tenants  T,  th,  pronounced  hard,  and  Tome- 
times  1,  m,  n,  r,  when  a  ihort  Vowel  goes  before, 
more  ealily  take  (t)  after  them,  in  Pronunciation, 
than  (d)  ;  as,  plac’t,  fnatch’t,  hfh’t,  wak’t,  ilufF’t, 
clap’t,  mix’t,  dw'elt,  Tor  plac’d,  fnatch’d,  hfh’d,  See . 
but  plac’t,  fnatch’t,  &c.  is  feldom  or  never  ufed  in 
Writing,  nor  even  plac’d,  fnatch’d,  hill’d,  Sec.  un- 

iefs  m  Poetry;  but  we  write  placed,  Tnatched,  hihed. 
Sec. 

Words  terminating  in  1,  or  11,  or  p,  make  their 
Preterit,  and  their  Paiiive  Participle  in  t;  as,  crept, 
felt,  dealt,  dwelt,  from  the  Verbs  creep,  feel,  deal, 
awell ;  and  alfo,  kept,  dept,  wept,  Twept,  from  the 
Verbs,  keep,  fleejp,  weep,  fweep. 

Veibs  ending  in  (y)  take  a  (d),  with  an  Apoftro- 
phe  in  Poetry ;  as,  marry,  marry’d  ;  but  in  Profe 

ive  always  change  (y)  into  (ied)  ;  as,  married,  car¬ 
ried,  Sec. 

When  the  Prefent  Tenfe  ends  in  d,  r,  t,  the  Preter 
1  enfe  is  the  Tame  with  it ;  as,  read,  call,  hurt,  buril, 
hit,  quit;  and  when  two  Vowels  precede  (d),  the  1  alt 
is  left  out;  as,  fpread,  fpred  ;  lead,  led;  feed,  fed; 
bleed,  bled  ;  meet,  met. 

.  When  a  ConTonant  comes  before  (d\,  it  is  Tome- 
times  changed  into  (t)  ;  as,  bend,  bent ;  lend,  lent ; 
Tend,  Tenc;  rend,  rent;  gird,  girt. 

The  Paiiive  Participle  is  often  formed  into  en  ;  as, 
been,  taken,  given,  (lain,  known,  from  the  Verbs 
to  be,  to  take,  to  give,  to  (lay,  to  know. 

Many  Words  have  two  Paiiive  Participles ;  a;  not 
only,  written,  bitten,  eaten,  beaten,  hidden,  chid- 
uen3  motten,  choieu,  broken  ;  but  likevvife,  writ, 

bit. 
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klt; >  ^at>  heat,  hid,  chid,  fhot,  chofe,  broke,  are 
»ied  by  home ;  from  the  Verbs,  to  write,  to  bite,  to 
eat,  to  beat,  to  hide,  to  chide,  to  fhoot,  to  choofe, 
to  break.  So  likewife.  Town,  fhewn,  hewn,  mown, 
loaden,  laden,  as  well  as,  fowed,  fhewed,  hewed, 
mowed,  loaded,  laded,  from  the  Verbs,  to  fow,  to 
ihew,  to  hew,  to  mow,  to  load,  or  lade. 

Moll  of  the  irregular  Verbs  are  comprehended  un¬ 
der  the  following  Tables,  which  the  Scholar  ought 
to  get  by  Heart,  and  be  taught  to  conjugate  every 
Verb  throughout  all  Tenfes  and  Moods. 


TABLE  I. 


Such  as  have  their  Preter  Tense  and  Passive 

Participle  the  fame. 


Pres. 

Tense. 

Awake 

abide 

be 

bend 

unbend 

bereave 

befeech 

bind 

bleed 

breed 

bring 

buy  " 

catch 

creep 

deal 

dig 

dream 

dwell 


Pret. & 
Part. 
Awoke 
abode 
been 
bent 
unbent 
bereft 
befought 
bound 
bled 
bred 
brought 
bought 
caught 
crept 
dealt 
dug 
dreamt 
dwelt 


Pres, 

Pret. 

Tense 

Tense. 

TIC  I 

feed 

fed 

feel 

felt 

fight 

fought 

find 

found 

flee 

fled 

fling 

flung 

freight 

fraught 

.  peld 
gild 
gird 

gelded 

gilded 

p-irded 

t> 

f  better 
£  g'1'. 

grind 

o 

ground 

hang 

hanged 

or  hung 

’  have 

had 

hear 

heard 

keep 

kept 

lay 

laid 

.  lead 

led 

leave 

left 

Pres. 
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Pres. 

Pret.  & 

Pres. 

Ten  se. 

Part. 

Tense. 

leap 

leapt 

fpdl 

lend 

lent 

{pill 

lofe 

loft 

fpend 

make 

made 

fpin 

mean 

meant 

Hand 

meet 

met 

ftick 

rend 

rent 

fling 

fay 

J 

Paid 

fweep 

Peek 

fought 

teach 

fell 

fola 

tell 

fend 

Pent  * 

think 

lhoot 

fhot 

weep 

fit 

fat 

wind 

deep 

fling 

flept 

flung 

work 

fmell 

fmelt 

wring 
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Pret.  Tense  and  Par¬ 
ticiple. 

fpelled  )  better  than  fpelt, 

fpilled  J  fpilt. 

fpent 

fpun 

flood 

ftuck 

flung 

fwept 

taught 

told 

thought 

wept 

wound 

worked  I  wro,ug'p  aImoft 
}  oblolete. 

wrung 


TABLE  II. 


Pres. 

Tense. 

„Pret. 

Part. 

Pres. 

Tense. 

Pret. 

Part. 

Bear 

bore 

born 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

begin 

began 

begun 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

bid 

bade 

bidden 

drive 

drove 

driven 

beat 

beat 

beaten 

eat 

eat 

eaten 

bite 

bit 

bitten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

blow 

blew 

blown 

fty 

flew 

flown 

break 

broke 

broken 

forfake 

forefook 

forfaken 

chide 

chid 

chidden 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

choofe 

cnofe 

chofen 

get 

got 

gotten 

cleave 

clave 

cleft 

give 

gave 

given 

come 

came 

come 

g° 

went 

gone 

crow 

crew 

crowed 

grow 

grew 

grown 

dare 

durft 

dared 

hew 

hewed 

hewn 

die 

died 

dead 

hide 

hid 

hidden 

do 

did 

done 

hold 

held 

holden 

Pres. 
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Pres. 

Pret. 

Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

Part. 

Tense. 

Tense. 

know 

knew 

1 

known 

fpeak 

fpoke 

fpoken 

lie 

mow 

lay 

mowed 

lain 

mown 

fprino: 

fteal 

fpranor 

ftole 

fprung 
ftole  n 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ftink 

Hank 

flunk 

rin£ 

ran  or 

rung 

ft  r  ike 

ftruck 

ftricken 

rife 

role 

rifen 

fpit 

fpat 

fpitten 

run 

ran 

run 

llrive 

ft  rove 

driven 

fee 

faw 

feen 

fwear 

fwore 

fworn 

feeth 

fod 

fodden 

fwell 

fwelled 

fwollen 

fhake 

lhook 

fnaken 

fwing 

fvvang 

fwam 

fwung 

fhear 

fhore 

fhorn 

fwim 

fw  u  m 

fhew 

fhewed 

fhewn 

take 

took 

taken 

fhrink 

flirank 

fhrunk 

tear 

tore 

torn 

fing 

fang 

lung 

thrive 

throve 

thri  ven 

ftnR 

✓ 

fank 

funk 

throw 

threw  ' 

thrown 

flay 

flew 

flain 

tread 

trod 

trodden 

Hide 

Aid 

Hidden 

win 

wan 

won 

fmite 

fmote 

fmitten 

wear 

wore 

worn 

fnow 

fnovved 

fnown 

weave 

wove 

woven 

fow 

fowed 

Town 

write 

wrote 

written 

Note,  that  the  Preterite  A&ive  and  the  Pa  (five  Par¬ 
ticiple  (when  one  Word  ferves  for  both,  as  in 
Table.  I.)  are  thus  diltinguifhed :  When  the  Word 
hath  nothing  before  it  hut  the  Nominative  Word 
-alone,  or  have  or  had  with  it,  it  is  the  Preterite  Ac¬ 
tive  ;  as,  I  bound,  we  bound,  I  have  bound,  we  had 
bound,  &c.  but  when  the  Word  has  any  Part  of  the 
helping  Verb  am  before  it,  it  is  the  Participle  Paftive; 
as,  I  am  bound,  he  is  bound,  we  are  bound,  &c. 
except,  Come,  gore,  run,  fet,  ri fen,  fallen,  grown, 
withered,  decayed,  arrived,  and  fuch  like  intranfitive 
Verbs,  which  have  frequently  the  paftive  Signs,  am, 
-art,  &c.  inftead  of  have  in  the  Per  fed  Time;  and 
was,  waft,  &c.  inftead  of  had  in  the  Pluperfed  ;  as 
I  am  come,  for  I  have  come ;  I  was  come,  for  I  had 
come,  &c. 


When 
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When  a  Verb  has  a  Participle  difhnf};  from  its 
Preterite;  as,  write,  wrote,  written,  the  Participle  is 
more  proper  and  elegant  after  have,  had,  and  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Verb  am,  than  the  Preterite;  as,  I  have 
written  a  Letter,  the  Book  is  written,  &c.  is  better 
than  I  have  wrote  a  Letter  ;  the  Book  is  wrote. 
Thereror,  in  conjugating  an  irregular  Verb,  it  mull; 
be  oblei ved,  that  the  PalTive  Participle  is  always  to 
be  ufed  after  have  and  had.  I  need  not  mention, 
that  this  Participle  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  Pailive  Voice 
after  all  the  Parts  of  the  Verb  am,  becaufe  it,  with 
am,  makes  up  the  Paffive  Voice. 


C  H  A  P.  VII. 

Of  the  A  d  v  e  r  b. 

WHAT  is  an  Adverb?  An  Adverb  is  a  Part 
of  Speech  which  is  joined  to  a  Verb,  Adjec¬ 
ts’  Participle,  or  to  another  Adverb,  to  exprefs 
fome  Circumilance,  Quality,  or  Manner  of  their  Sig¬ 
nification.  6 

1 .  It  is  joined  to  a  Verb,  to  fhew  how,  or  whether, 

or  no  or  when  or  where  one  is,  does,  or  fullers; 

as,  John  lives  there  ;  the  Book  is  read  here;  the  Bov 

reads  well,  but  behaves  ill ;  he  reads  now  ;  he  reads 
then,  &c.  [43]. 

**• T|" M" fa  -  *•* 
Th“  I”"1™1!' ' 


A+P  T,!)us.P“rt  of  Speech  has  very  juflly  obtained 
the  Appellation  of  Adverb,  as  it  is  the  natural  Ap- 
pendage  of  Verbs,  and  as  it  were  the  Verb’s  Adiec- 

%VevVSu  that  “  Adverb  can  no  more  fubfilt  without 
ns  Verb  exprefled  or  underftood,  than  a  Verb  can 
lubfift  without  us  Subdantive. 


4.  To 
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4.  To  another  Adverb  ;  as,  he  is  now  very  rich, 
ough  lately  very  poor. 

Adverbs  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  Claffes. 


1.  Of  TIME 


1.  Time  prefent ;  as,  now,  To-day. 

2*  Time  pad;  as,  before,  already,  Yefterday,  here* 
tofore,  long  fince,  lately. 

3.  The  Time  to  come;  as,  prefently,  immediate* 
ly,  by  and  by,  inftantly,  ftraightway,  To-morrow, 
not  yet,  hereafter,  henceforth,  or  henceforward. 

Alfo  an  indefinite  Time  ;  as,  when,  often,  often* 
times,  fometimes,  feldom,  daily,  yearly,  always,  then, 
ever,  never,  again. 

2.  Of  Place;  as,  where,  here,  there,  elfewhere, 
every  where,  no  where,  fome  where,  any  where, 
within,  without,  whither,  hither,  thither,  whither* 
ward,  towards,  hitherward,  thitherward,  upward, 
downward,  forward,  backward,  above,  below, ^  whence, 
hence,  thence,  whitherfoever. 

3.  Of  Number;  as,  once,  twice,  thrice,  four 
Times,  five  Times,  &c.  rarely,  feldom,  frequently. 


often 


4.  Of  Order;  as,  laftly,  laft  of  all,  fecondly,  third¬ 
ly,  fourthly,  &c.  fo  forth,  finally. 

5.  Of  Quantity;  as,  how  much,  how  great,  enough, 
fufficient,  fomewhat,  fomething,  nothing. 

6.  Of  affirming;  as,  verily,  truly,  undoubtedly, 
unfeignedly,  yea,  yes,  truly,  furely,  indeed,  verily. 


Of  denying ;  as,  nay,  no,  not,  in  no  wife,  not 


/* 


at  all 


8.  Of  doubting ;  as,  perhaps,  peradventure,  by 


chance. 

9.  Of  comparing ;  as, 


how,  as,  fo,  how  much 


lefs,  lead,  more,  very,  rather,  than,  whether,  either, 
neither,  alfo,  exceedingly,  almolt,  well  nigh,  little 
lefs,  lead  of  all,  as  it  were,  alike,  otherwife,  differ¬ 
ently,  far  otherwife,  even  as,  in  like  Manner,  elfe, 
icarcely,  hardly. 
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10.  Of  Quality;  of  which  there  are  a  very  great 
Number  ending  in  (ly),  formed  from  Adjectives ;  for 
there  are  but  few  Adjectives  that  cannot  be  made 
Adverbs  by  adding  the  Termination  ly;  as,  prudent¬ 
ly,  wife-ly,  condant-ly,  jud-ly,  &c.  and  this  fort  of 
Adverbs  commonly  admit  of  Comparifon  ;  the  Conw 
parative  by  more,  and  the  Superlative  by  mod  or 
very ;  as,  prudently,  more  prudently,  mod  or  very 
prudently. 

Note  1.  Adverbs  feem  originally  to  have  been 
contrived  to  exprefs  compendioufly  in  one  Word, 
what  mud  otherwiie  have  required  two  or  more ;  as, 
he  acted  wifely,  for  he  acted  with  Wifdom ;  prudent¬ 
ly,  for  with  Prudence ;  he  did  it  here,  for  he  did  it 
in  this  Place;  there,  for  in  that  Place;  then,  for  at 
that  Time;  always,  for  at  all  Times;  and  after  this 
Manner  the  Scholar  ought  to  refolve  every  Adverb. 
Many  of  them  are  nothing  elfe  but  Adjectives,  having 
the  Prepofition  and  Subdantive  underdood. 

Adverbs  may  be  derived  from  almod  every  Part 
of  Speech,  even  from  proper  Names;  as,  from  De- 
mofthenes,  Socrates,  & c.  we  derive  Demofthenicaliy, 
Socratically,  &c. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Oh  the  Conjunction. 

< 

WHAT  is  a  Conjunction  [44]?  A  Conjun&ion 
is  a  Part  of  Speech  which  joins  Sentences  to¬ 
gether,  and  ihews  the  Manner  of  their  Dependance 
•upon  one  another. 

Does  the  Conjun&ion  join  Words  together?  No; 
only  Sentences  [45]. 

Of 


[44]  The  different  Power  of  Words  may  be  illuf- 
trated  by  the  different  Power  of  Letters  ;  for  as  of  the 
Elements  or  Letters,  fome  are  Vowels,  which  of 
theinfelves  complete  a  Sound  ;  others  are  Conicnants, 
which  without  the  Help  of  Vowels  have  no  exprefs 
Vocality;  fo  likewife  may  we  conceive  as  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Words.  Some  of  them,  like  Vowels,  are  of 
fhemfelves  expreffive,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  Verbs,  Nouns, 
Pronouns,  and  Adverbs ;  others,  like  Confonants, 
wait  for  their  Vowels,  being  unable  to  become  ex¬ 
preffive  by  their  own  proper  Strength,  as  is  the  Cafe 
of  Conjun&ions,  Articles,  and  Prepofiticns  :  For 
thofe  Parts  of  Speech  are  always  coniignificant,  that 
is,  are  only  fignificant,  when  affociated  to  fomething 
elfe. 

[45]  Some  Writers  define  the  Conjunction  to  be  a 
Part  of  Speech  which  joins  Words,  that  is,  fingle 
Parts  of  Speech,  as  well  as  Sentences  together;  and 
that  too  with  the  Addition  of  like  with  like,  Tenfe 
with  Tenfe,  Number  with  Number,  & c. 

Now,  in  the  following  Sentence,  Caffar  came,  faw, 
v  and  conquered  ;  the  Conjunction  (and)  does  not  join 
together  three  tingle  Words,  viz.  came,  faw,  and 
conquered ;  but  three  Sentences  thus :  Csffar  came, 
one ;  C&Tar  faw,  two ;  and  Ctefar  conquered,  three. 
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Of  Conjunaions  there  are  feveral  Sorts ;  as, 

1.  Copulative;  as,  and,  alfo,  both,  neither,  nor. 

2.  DisjundUve;  as,  either,  or. 

3.  Conceive;  as,  though,  although,  albeit. 

theleff dVerfatiVei  aS>  bUt?  yet>  notwithlUnding>  never- 

5.  Cafual;  as,  for,  that  becaufe. 

.  •MlatiVe  or  Rational;  as,  therefore  wherefor,  fee¬ 
ing,  fince,  forafmuch  as* 

7.  Final  or  Perfedive;  as,  that,  to  the  end  that. 

S.  Conditional;  as,  but  if,  if. 

9.  Exceptive  or  Refpeaive  ;  as,  unlefs,  except. 

10.  Diminutive;  as,  at  leait. 

u.  Sufpenfive  or  Dubitative;  as,  whether  or  not. 

12.  iixpietive;  as,  now,  truly,  indeed. 

13.  Ordinative;  as,  thereafter,  finally,  moreover 

however.  '  9 

14.  Declarative;  as,  to  wit,  namely. 

Fsote,  that  the  fame  Words,  as  they  are  taken  i„ 
oitteren,  \  lews,  are  both  Adverbs  and  Conjundions' 
®s„’  whether  is  an  Interrogative  Adverb,  and  a  Suf- 
pen  live  Conjund\ion,  &c. 


S°  in  this  Sentence,  Will  you  eat  Flcfh,  f'ilh,  or 

Words  tFlen,°np-nllVe  (J°  n  d<fS  Tl  COUP!e  the  threc 
\\  ouis  F  ed),  Fifli,  and  Fowl;  but  three  Sentences 

dnis,  Will  you  eat  Fleih  ?  Or  will  you  cat  Fifli  Or’ 

V  Ilf  (°r'>  do’  each  of  them,  conned,  not  three 
ingle  Words,  but  three  Tun  pie  Sentence,  into oZ 
compound  Sentence.  uc 


H  2 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  the  Prepositions. 

WH  AT  is  a  Prepofition  ?  A  Prepofition  is  a 
Part  of  Speech,  which  being  added  to  any 
other  Parts  of  Speech  ferves  to  fhew  their  State,  Re¬ 
lation,  or  Reference  to  each  other :  As,  John  lives  in 
the  City,  at  the  King’s  Arms.  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  prepared  for  the  Righteous.  I  am  going 
to  London. 

The  Prepofitions  are  of  two  Sorts,  feparable  and 
infeparable. 

The  feparable  are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  alone,  viz. 


above, 

behind, 

from. 

till,  or  until, 

about. 

beneath,  or 

in,  or  into, 

to. 

after. 

below. 

Of, 

toward. 

again!!. 

between,  or 

on,  or  upon, 
out,  or  out  of, 

under, 

among,  or 

betwixt. 

with, 

amongft. 

beyond, 

over, 

within, 

at. 

by> 

through,  or 

without. 

before. 

for. 

thorough. 

The  infeparable  Prepofitions  are  not  ufed  in  Englilh, 
unlefs  in  Compofition. 

What  are  the  Englilh  Prepofitions  ufed  in  the  Com¬ 
pofition  of  Englifh  Words?  A,  be,  for,  fore,  mis, 
over,  out,  un,  up,  with. 

What  does  a  fignify  ?  A  is  ufed,  but  inelegantly, 
for  on  or  in ;  as,  a-foot,  a-fhore,  a-bed,  for  on 
Foot,  on  Shore,  in  Bed.  A  is  often  redundant,  or 
fuperfluous  at  the  Beginning  of  Words ;  as,  abide, 
arife,  awake,  &c.  for  bide,  rife,  wake,  &c. 

What  fignifies  Be?  Be  fignifies  about,  as,  in  be- 
fprinkle,  i?e.  to  fprinkle  about;  to  beftir,  i.  e.  to 
ftir  about,  &c.  It  fignifies  by  or  nigh ;  as,  befide, 
i.  e.  by  or  nigh  the  Side ;  it  fignifies  in ;  as,  betimes, 

i.  e. 


« 
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i.  e.  in  Time,  or  early.  It  fignifies  for,  or  before ; 
as,  to  befpeak,  i.  e.  to  fpeak  for,  &c. 

What  fignifies  for?  For,  denies  or  deprives;  as,, 
forbid,  i.  e.  bid  it  not  to  be  done;  forfake,  i.  e.  not 

to  feek  it  any  more.  s 

What  does  fore  fignify?  Fore  fignifies  as  much  as 
before  ;  as,  to  forefee,  i.  e.  to  fee  before  k  comes  to 
pafs ;  to  forebode,  i.  e.  to  tell  before  it  happens. 

What  fignifies  mis  ?  Mis  is  always  ufed  in  a  bad 
Senfe,  and  denotes  Defed  or  Error;  as,  mifdeed, 
i.  e.  an  ill  Deed  ;  to  miitake,  i.  e.  to  take  it  wrong ; 
to  mifufe,  i.  e.  to  ufe  ill. 

What  fignifies  over?  Over  fignifies  Eminency  or 
Superiority  *  as,  to  over-come,  to  over-rule,  Sc c. 
Over  denotes  alfo  Excefs  ;  as,  over-hafty,  i.  e.  too 
hafiy,  over-joyful,  &c. 

What  fignifies  out  ?  Out  fignifies  Excefs,  Superio¬ 
rity,  or  Excellency  in  any  Thing ;  as,  to  out-do,  to 
out-run,  to  out-go,  &c. 

What  fignifies  un  ?  Un  fet  before  Adjectives  de¬ 
notes  Negation,  and  fignifies  not ;  as,  unworthy, 
L  e.  not  worthy;  unpleafant,  i.  e.  not  pleafant 
unconcerned,  i,  e.  not  concerned,  Sec.  and  in  this 
Cafe  it  anfvvers  to  the  Latin  Frepofition  in.  But  when 
un  is  prefixed  to  Verbs,  it  deftroys,  undoes,  or  make* 
void  what  has  been  already  done ;  as,  to  unfay,  i.  e. 
not  only  not  to  fay,  but  to  recant,  or  deny  what  has 
been  faid  to  be  faid  ;  to  undo,  i.  e.  to  deftroy  what 
has  been  already  done ;  to  unweave,  i.  e.  to  undo 
what  has  been  already  weaved. 

What  fignifies  up  ?  Up  always  denotes  Motion  up¬ 
wards  ;  as,  upland,  i.  e.  the  Land  that  is  high  in 
refped  of  fome  other  Land ;  upfide,  i.  e.  the  Side 
that  is  higheft. 

What  fignifies  with  ?  With  fignifies  againft ;  as* 
to  withftand,  i.  e.  to  hand  againft ;  it  fomedmeg 
fignifies  as  much  as  from  or  back  ;  as,  to  with-hold, 
i.  e.  to  hold  from  one  ;  to  with-draw,  i.  e.  to  draw 
from  or  back. 

What  are  the  Latin  Prepofitions  ufed  in  the  Com- 
pofition  of  Englifh  Words  ?  Ab  or  abs,  ad,  ante, 

Ii  3  circum. 
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circum,  con  from  com,  contra,  de,  dis,  di,  e  or  cv 
enter>  ««ra,  in,  inter,  intro,  ob,  jhr,  Po(i  Z’ 

W  ■!’  rey°’  fe’  fub>  fubter>  V.  trans 
What  figmfies  ab  or  abs?  Ab  or  abs  fignifies  from 

and  denotes  Separation  or  Parting;  aS,S  to  abftain’ 

IV  e  f°  refrai"  flT  ;  ab<blve’  ’•  e‘  t0  clear,  or  fet 

from  f  hilfoV  ntCt  y-  t0ref,gn’  or  withdraw 
^  alfo  denotes  Excefs;  as,  to  abhor,  &c. 

What  figmfies  ad  ?  _  Ad  fignifies  to  or  at ;  as,  Ad- 

vocate,  i  e.  one  that  is  called  to,  &c.  adjacent,  i.  e. 

that  which  lies  at  or  nigh. 

What  fignifies  ante  ?  Ante  fignifies  before  :  a< 
Antecedent,  i.  e  the  foregoing  Word ;  to  antedate,’ 
l.  e.  to  date  it  before.  See . 

What  fignifies  circum?  Circum  fignifies  about;  as. 
Circumlocution,  i.  e.  a  round-about  Way  of  Speak- 
mg ;  Circunwallation,  i.  e.  a  ditching  about,  &c 
What  fignifies  con  ?  Con  from  com  (fometimes 
written  co,  col,  and  com)  fignifies  with  or  together  • 
as.  Convocation,  i.  e.  a  Calling  or  Meeting  tooe- 
ther ;  co-operate,  i.  e.  to  labour  with,  or  work  to- 
gether ;  Colloquy,  i.  e.  a  talking  with  or  too-ether  * 
.Commerce,  i.  e.  trading  together. 

What  fignifies  contra?  Contra  fignifies  againfi:  as, 
to  contradict,  i.  e.  to  gainfay,  fpeak  again!!,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  a  Perfon.  From  contra  comes  counter,  which 
alio  denotes  Oppofition  or  Contrariety;  as,  to  counter¬ 
act,  i.  e.  ^  to  act  again!!,  or  in  Oppofition  to  ;  fo 
counter- mine,  counter- ballance,  counter-mand,  Sic 
What  fignifies  de  ?  De  fignifies  a  Kind  of  Motion 
from  ;  as,  defile,  i.  e.  a  filing  ofr  or  from  ;  to  de¬ 
camp,  i.  e.  to  move  the  Camp  off  or  from,  Sec,  fome¬ 
times  it  only  extends  the  Signification  of  the  Word  ; 
as,  to  demon  firate,  to  deplore,  Sec. 

What  fignifies  dis?'  Dis  fignifies  Privation  or  Ne¬ 
gation,  giving  every  where  a  contrary  Meaning  to 
the  Word  it  is  compounded  with;  as/d  fa<nee,  1.  e. 
jKii.  >.0  agTc.e ;  dilbelieve,  i.  e.  not  to  believe;  dii- 
approve,  i.  e.  not  to  approve ;  Di  fad  vantage,  i.  e.  no 
Advantage,  &r. 


What 
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What  fignifies  di  ?  Di  h  as  hardly  any  other  Ufe 
than  to  extend  the  Scnfe  of  the  Word  it  is  compounded  •* 
with;  as,  to  diminifh,  to  dired,  &c. 

What  fignifies  e  or  ex?  E  or  ex  fignifies  out ;  as. 
Event,  i.  e.  the  falling  out;  to  ejed,  i.  e.  to  call 
out;  to  exclude,  i.  e.  to  fhut  out;  to  extinguifn, 
i.  e.  to  put  out,  Sec. 

What  fignifies  extra?  Extra  fignifies  beyond,  over 
and  above ;  as,  extravagant,  i.  e.  beyond  bounds  ; 
extraordinary,  i.  e.  beyond  what  is  ordinary,  Sec. 

What  fignifies  in  ?  In,  in  Compofition,  has  gene¬ 
rally  a  negative  or  privative  Senfe  ;  as,  inadive, 
i.  e.  not  adive,  not  bufy ;  inaccurate,  i.  e.  not  ac¬ 
curate  ;  inhumane,  i.  e.  not  humane,  &c.  N,  in 
this  Senfe  is  often  changed  into  1,  m,  and  r,  thus, 
il,  im,  ir;  as,  illegal,  i.  e.  not  legal,  contrary  to 
Law  ;  illegible,  i.  e.  not  legible,  not  to  be  read  ; 
immodeft,  i.  e.  not  model!  ;  immortal,  i.  e.  not 
mortal  ;  irregular,  i.  e.  not  regular  ;  irreligious,, 
i^e.  not  religious,  &c.  In  alfo  marks  the  Adion 
Lv  which  one  Thing  comes  to  be  put  into  an¬ 
other  ;  as,  to  inclofe,  to  inroll,  to  infufe,  to  impale, 
to  import,  &c.  The  Prepofition  en  is  ufed  in  the. 
Spelling  of  Wouls  which  come  from  the  French  ^ 
as,  to  enrich,  encourage,  enrage.  Sc c.  but  (en)  never 
fignifiea  Privation,  or  not;  but  denotes  the  Difpofi- 
tion  or  Impreifion  caufed  or  received  by  an  Adion. 

What  fignifres  inter?-  Inter  fignifies  between;  as,, 
to  intervene,  i.  e.  to  come  between  ;  interval,  i.  e. 
the  Space  between,  &c.  but  in  the  Word  interdid, 
it  deprives,  and  fignifies  as  much  as  for  in  forbid. 

In  Words  which  come  from  the  French  we  ufc  enter 
inftead  of  inter  ;  as,  enterlace,  entertain,  enterprife, 
he. 

What  fignifies  intro  ?  Intro  fignifies  within  ;  as,  to 
introduce,  i.  e.  to  lead,  or  bring  into  ;  Intro  million, 
i.  e.  a  fending  in,  Sec. 

What  fignifies  ob  ?  Ob  fignifies  again!!  ;  as,  Ob-  * 
flacle,  i.  e.  what  hands  in  the  Way  or  again!!,  Sec. 

What  fignifies  per  ?  Per  fignifies  through,  and  de¬ 
notes  Excellency  or  Excefs  ;  as,  perfed,  i.  e.. 

H  4  thoroughly 
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thoroughly  done ;  perforate,  i.  e.  to  pierce  through. 


.  iignihes  poll?  P  oft  fignifies  after ;  a?  Pnft- 
C”P1’1- e-  written  after;  a  poflhumous  Work  i.  e 

a  \\  ork  pubhfhed  after  the  Author’s  Death 

What  fignifies  pre  ?  Pre  fignifies  before ;  as,  pre- 
rnednate  p  e  to  think  of,  or  meditate  before,  &c 
W hat  fignifies  pro  ?  Pro  fignifies  for  or  forth  ;  but 
it  has  alio  a  great  many  other  Senfes. 

What  fignifies  prete'r  ?  Prefer  fignifies  again!!  ;  as 
preternatura1  t.  e.  again!!,  or  cont?ary  to  Nature. 
What  fignifies  re?  Re  generally  fignifies  again; 

f’  “  !feP%'  “  fay  over  again  ;  to  retapfel 

•  e.  to  fall  ill  again,  & c.  Sometimes  it  denotes  Op- 
pofition  ;  as,  to  repulfe,  i.  e.  to,  beat  back ;  and 
iometimes  it  only  enlarges  the  Sen fe  of  the  fimple 
Verb  with  Vv’hich  it  is  compounded.  r 

What  fignifies  retro  ?  Retro  fignifies  backward;  as 
Ketiograde  i.  e  going  backward;  retromingent,  i.  e! 
haling  backward;  Retrofpedlion,  i.  e.  the  Ad  cf 
looking  backwards. 

.  What  fignifies  fe?  Se  lignifies  without;  as,  lecure 
3.  e.  without  Care,  &c. 

What  fignifies  fub  ?  Sub  fignifies  under;  as,  to 
luofcnbe ,  i.  e.  to  write  under;  fubtrad,  i.  e. 
draw  under. 


to 


What  fignifies  fubter?  Subter  fignifies  under;  as, 
fubterfluous,  i.  e.  a  flowing  under,  &c. 

W'hat  fignifies  fuper?  Super  fignifies  upon,  over, 
or  above;  as,  Superfcription,  i.  e.  the  Wr  id  no-  upon 
a  Letter ;  fuperfluous,  i.  e.  over  and  above  what 
might  be  ?  T  his  Prepofition  is  changed  into  fur,  in 
Words  derived  from  the  French;  as,  Surplus,  Sur¬ 
face,  &c. 

What  fignifies  trans  ?  Trans  fignifies  over  or  be¬ 
yond  ;  as,  to  tranfport,  i.  e.  to  "carry  over  or  be¬ 
yond  Seas  ;,  to  tranfgrefs,  i.  e.  to  go  beyond.  It 
lignifies  the  moving  from  one  Place  to  another ;  as, 
to  tranfplant,  i.  e.  to  remove  and  plant  in  another 
Place ;  Tranfmigration,  i.  e.  the  palling  from  one 
Place  to  another.  It  alfo  denotes  the  changing  of 

one 
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one  Thing  into  another ;  as,  to  transform,  ‘°^nf’ 
figure,  i  e.  to  change  fhape  or  form ;  fo  Tranfub 

ftaWhat0nare&the  chief  of  the  Greek  Prepofitions  irfed 
in  the  Compofition  of  Englilh  Words  ?  A,  ampht, 
anti,  hyper,  hypo,  meta,  peri,  iyn. 

What  fignifies  a?  A  is  privative,  and  fignifies  not; 
as,  anonymous,  i.  e.  without,  wanting,  or  not  av 
ing  a  Name  ;  Anarchy,  i.  e.  without,  wanting,  or 

not  having  Government.  .  .r 

What  fignifies  amphi?  Amphi  fignifies  two  or 
both;  as,  amphibious,  i.  e.  Animals  which  can  live 
in  two  Elements,  or  both  on  Land  and  in  V.  ater  ; 
Amphibology,  i.  e.  a  Difcourfe  having  a  double  or 
uncertain  Meaning.  It  alfo  fignifies  about,  or  o>i, 
every  Side  ;  as.  Amphitheatre.  . 

What  fignifies  anti  ?  Anti  fignifies  agatnft ;  as, 
Antichrift,  i.  e.  one  who  is  in  Oppofiuon  to,  or 
ao-ainfi  Chrifi;  Antagonift,  i.  e.  one  who  is  agamit 
you;  Antifcorbutic,  i.  e.  good  againft  the  Scurvy,  &c. 

What,  fignifies  hyper?  Hyper  fignifies  over  and 
above:;  as,  Hypercritic,  i.  e.  a  Critic  captious  be¬ 
yond  Reafon  or  Ufe;  Hypermeter,  1.  e.  any  Thing 
over  and  above  what  the  Standard  requires. 

What  fignifies  hypo  ?  Hypo  fignifies  under  ,  as,- 
Hypogeum,  i.  e.  under  the  Earth,  as  Cellars^  and 
Vaults ;  Hypocrite,  i.  e.  one,  who  under  the  Cloak. 

of  Religion",  is  an  arrant  Rogue. 

What  fignifies  meta?  Meta  fignifies  the  fame  as 
the  Latin  Prepofition  trans,  i.  e.  beyond;  or^elle 
denotes  the  changing  of  one  Thing  into  another  ; 
as,  Metaphor,  Metamorpnofis,  i.  e.  a  .Cnange  irom 

one  Form  to  another.  . 

What  fignifies  peri?  Peri  fignifies  about;  as,  Pen- 
phrafis,  i.  e.  Circumlocution,  a  round-about  way  ol 
Speaking,  or  the  Ufe  of  many  Words  to  exprds  the. 
Senfe  of  one. . 

What  fignifies  fyn  ?  S.yn  fignifies  with  or  together ; 
as.  Synod",  i.  e.  a  Convocation  or  Meeting  toge¬ 
ther  ;  fynchronical,  i.  e.  happening  together  at  the 
fame  Time.  N  .  is  fomctimes  changed  into  m,  thus, 

TT  -  f v  m ; 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Interjections. 


Of  Interje&ions  there  are  feveral  Sorts. 

r  I-  Joy;  as.  Key!  brave !  io! 

2.  Grief z  as,,  ah!  alas!  woe’s  me! 

3-  Wonder;  as,  O  flrange!  vah !  hah!' 
4*  Pr3,ile ;  as,  well  done !  O  brave ! 


~  '  7-  Surprize ;  as,  ha!  aha! 

Imprecation;  as,  wo!  pox  on’t! 
g  9*  Laughter;  as,  ha,  ha,  he! 

§  "i*.  Calling;  as,  ho!;  fo  ho!  ho,  ho! 
50  n.  Silencing;  as.  Silence!;  hulh!  ’it! 
12.  Derilion;  as,  away  with! 

L 13-  Attention;  as,  hah!  [46].. 


Note 


.  [46I  Grammarians  have  been  divided  in  their  Opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  Interjedion  ;  fome  allowing'  it 
be  a  Part  of  Speech,  and  others -diverting  it  of  that 
Character.  .  The  Greeks  improperly  ranged  it 
among  their  Adverbs  :  and  Prifcian  according  Iv  nh. 


< 
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Note  i.  That  the  fame  Interjection  denotes  fome- 
times  one  Pailion,  and  fometimes  another. 

2.  That  Nouns  are  fometimes  ufed.  for  Interjec¬ 
tions  ;  as,  with  a  Pox  f  With  a  fvlifchicf!  O  Shame  !. 
Fy!  fyl  O  wretched  !  O  the  Villainy ! 


it  Hands  alone,  it' has  the  Signification  of  the  Verb  in. 
it.  But  the  Latins  have  done  well  in  detaching,  it 
from  the  Adverb,  and  conHituting  it  a  Part  of  Speech 
by  itfelf.  Among  thofe  who  will  not  admit  ot  the 
Interjection’s  being  a  Part  of  Speech,  are  Sanftius 
Miner,  and  Voflius  de  Anal.  lib.  i.  cap;  i.  becaufe 
they  are,  fay  they,  only  natural  Marks.-  or  Voices, 
mere  adventitious  Sounds,  molt  of  them  common  to 
all  Languages ;  and  as  what  is  natural,  is  the  fame- 
amongfl  all,  fuch  as  the  Signs  of  Joy,.,  Grief  &c. 
therefor,  as  natural  Sounds  they  cannot  be  Parts  ot 
Speech  :  For  the  Parts  of  Speech,  according  to  Ari- 
itotle,  are  inftituted  from  Art,  and  not  from  Nature. 
Others  again  contend,  and,  I  think,  with  better 
Authority,  that  the  Interje£tions  are  not  merely  na¬ 
tural  Signs  of  the  Paflions  exprefled  by  inarticulate 
Sounds,  feveral’ whereof  the  Brutes  have  in  common 
with  us  ;  but  as  there  are  Paflions  which  mull  be  re-~ 
prefented  in  Writing,  as  well  as  in  Difcourfc,  the 
Marks  which  Hand  for  thefe  Paffions,  mull  be  the- 
Signs  of  fuch  and  fuch  Ideas;  and  therefor  have  a, 
juit  Claim  to  be  entitled  Words*  and  confequently 
Parts  of  Speech.. 


TT  6 


e.  n  a  p. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Derivation  of  the  Parts 

of  Speech. 

HAVJ  ,ln  tlie  foregoing  Chapters  treated 
of  the  Kinds  of  Words,  and  didributed  them 
into  certain  Ranks  or  Claffes  called  Parts  of  Speech  : 
we  now  come  to  fhew, 

i .  Plow  they  are  deduced  from,  or  their  Depend¬ 
ence  upon  their  own  Roots  ;  and, 

2.  Their  Derivation  from,  and  their  Analogy  or 
Pikcnefs  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  from  which  (be- 
ndes  what  we  have  borrowed  from  the  French)  w:e 
lave  culled  all  the  mod:  beautiful  and  lively  Fdowers 
that  can  either  enrich,  ennoble,  or  adorn  the  moll 
learned,  mod:  copious,  and  manly  Language  now 
ipoken  on  Earth.  6  6 

All  Words  whatfoever  are  either  primitive  or  deri¬ 
vative,  fimple  or  compound.  See  Page  42. 

A  primitive  or  fimple  Word  is  fuch  as  is  not  formed 
ot  any  other;  as,  Man,  good,  kind,  &c. 

A  derivative  Word  is  a  primitive  or  fimple  Word, 
with  the  Addition  of  a  Syllable  or  Syllables  to  the 

fame  ;  as,  man-ly,  good-nefs,  kind-ly,  fuit-able, 
&c. 

Note  1.  From  any  Subftantive,  or  Adje&ivc  put 
for  a  Subdantive,  in  the  Singular  Number,  is  formed 
the  Genitive  Cafe,  by  adding  (’s)  ;  as,  the  King’s 
Palace,  for  the  Palace  of  the  Kinp-,  &c. 

2.  Subdantives,  and  fomeiimes  Adje&ives,  and  al- 
fo  the  other  Parts  of  Speech  become  Verbs  ;  the 
Vowel  being  always  founded  long,  and  the  Confo- 
nant  foftened  or  changed ;  as,  from  Houfe,  comes  to 
foule  ;  from  Grafs,  to  graze;  from  Brafs,  to  braze; 
from  Breath,  to  breathe,  &c. 


3.  Verbs 


1 
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3.  Verbs  are  derived  from  Adjectives  by  adding  en  ; 
as,  from  red,  comes  to  redden  ;  from  white,  comes 
to  whiten  ;  from  foft,  to  foften  ;  from  black,  to 
blacken,  &c. 

4  From  Verbs  are  derived  the  ACtive  Participle, 
which  ends  always  in  (ing),  and  the  Paffrve  which 
ends  in  ed  or  en  ;  as,  loving,  loved,  giving,  given. 

5.  By  adding  (er)  to  the  Prefent  Tenfe  of  Verbs, 
comes  a  Subitantive,  fignifying  the  Agent ;  as,  from 
to  love,  comes  the  Noun  Lover  ;  from  to  dance, 
comes  Dancer  ;  from  to  play,  comes  Player ;  from  to 
pipe,  comes  Piper,  Sec. 

6.  By  adding  (y)  to  Subftantives,  are  formed  Ad¬ 
jectives  of  Plenty ;  as,  from  Health,  comes  the  Ad- 
jeCtive  healthy  ;  from  Filth,  filthy  ;  from  Loufe, 
loufy,  &c. 

7.  From  Subftantives,  by  adding  the  Termination 
(ful)  are  alfo  formed  AdjeCtives  denoting  Fulnefs ;  as, 
from  Joy,  comes  the  AdjeCtive  joyful ;  from  Fruit, 
fruitful  ;  from  Faith,  faithful,  &c. 

8.  By  adding  (fome)  to  Subftantives,  are  formed 
AdjeCtives  fignifying  Fulnefs  ;  as,  from  Burden,  bur- 
denfome  ;  whole,  wholefome  ;  trouble,  troublefome. 
Sec . 

9.  By  adding  (ly)  to  Subftantives  come  AdjeCtives 
fignifying  Likenefs  ;  as,  from  Earth,  comes  earthly ; 
from  Father,  fatherly  ;  Fleaven,  heavenly,  Sec. 

10.  By  adding  the  Termination  (le.fs)  to  Subftan¬ 
tives,  are  formed  AdjeCtives  fignifying  Want  ;  as, 
from  Care,  comes  carelefs  ;  Wit,  witlefs ;  Worth, 
worthlefs,  Sec. 

1 1 .  AdjeCtives  which  fignify  the  Matter  out  of 
which  any  Thing  is  made,  are  formed  by  adding  (en) 
to  the  Subftantive;  as,  Earth,  earthen  ;  Brafs,  brazen  ; 
gold,  golden  ;  alh,  aihen  ;  oat,  oaten,  &c. 

12.  AdjeCtives  diminutive,  or  fuch  as  denote  the 
leflening  of  the  Signification,  are  formed  by  adding 
( ifh)  to  AdjeCtives  ;  as  red,  reddifh,  green,  green- 
ifh ;  foft,  foftifh  ;  hard,  hardifh,  Sec.  But  it  ijnufl 
be  obferved,  that  when  (ifh)  is  added  to  Subftantives, 
the  AdjeCtives  denote  Likenels  ;  as,  Ape,  apifh  ; 

Brute, 
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Brute,  brutiih  ;  Wolf,  wolfifh  ;  Woman,  womaniffi, 
&c.  There  are  alfo  fome  gentile  or  national  Names'- 
that  end  in  i(h  ;  as,  Englilh,  Scotilh,  by  Contraftion 
Scots,  Danifh,  Britifh,  &c. 

13.  There  are  Nouns  that  by  the  Addition  of  the 
Syllables  (kin)  and  (oc)  become  diminutive  in  their  Sicr~ 
nification  ;  as,  from  Lamb,  comes  the  derivative  and 
diminutive  Word  Lambkin,  which  lignifies  a  young 
or  little  Lamb  ;  Tomkin,  i.  e.  little  Tom;  Wilkin, 
i.  e.  little  Will  ;  a  Pipe,  Pipkin,  &c.  So  from  Hill, 
comes  Hilloc,  i.  e.  a  little  Hill. 

14.  The  diminutive  Terminations  of  Animals  are 
commonly  in  ing ;  as,  fom  Duck,  comes  Duckling, 
i.  e.  a  young  Duck  *  from  Goofe  comes  Gofling,  i.  c. 
a  young  Goofe  ;  and  fome  are  in  rel  >.  as-,  from  Cock,, 
comes  Cockrel,  from  Pike,  Pikrel,  i.  e.  a  youn^ 
Cock,,  a  young  Pike,  &c. 

15.  Nouns  ending  in  fhip*  ric  and  wrc,  fignify 
Office  and  Dominion,  State  or  Condition  ;  as  King- 
fhip,  Stewardlhip,  Fellowlhip,  Lordffiip,  Biffiopric, 
Bailywic,  &c. 

16*  Words  ending  in  dom,  denote,  k  Office  or, 
Charge,  with  Power  and  Dominion,  or  without 
them  ;  as,  Kingdom,  Popedom.  2.  The  State,  Con¬ 
dition,  Quality  and  Property ;  and  alfo  the  Place  in 
which  a  Perfon  exercifes  his  Power;  as*  Thraldom, 
Freedom,  Whoredom*  Dukedom,  &c. 

1 7.  Nouns  ending  in  head  and  hood,  denote  the 
State,  Condition,  and  Quality  ;  as,  Godhead,  Maiden¬ 
head,  Manhood,  Widowhood,  &c.. 

18.  There  are  other  Abftra&s  partly  derived  from 
Adjectives,  and  partly  from  Verbs,  which  are  formed 
by  the  Addition  of  the  Termination  (th),  a  fmall. 
Change- being  fometimes  made;  as,  broad,  breadth  ; 
long,  length;-  ftrong,  Strength;  deep,  depth;  true,, 
truth  ;  dear*  dearth ;  warm,  warmth ;  merry,  mirth  ; 
dy,  death;  grow*  growth;  heal,  health;,  bear, 
birth,  &c. 

Have  we  not  a  great  many  Words  derived  from  the 
Latin  ?  Yes,,  and  from  the  French  too;  but  thofe 

derived 
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derived  from  the  Latin  are  fo  numerous,  that  almoft 
all  that  are  not  Words  of  one  Syllable,  or  that  do  not' 
come  from  Words  of  one  Syllable,  are  Latin. 

Have  you  any  Rules  to  know  the  Englifh  Words,' 
derived  from  the  Latin  and  French  by  their  Termi¬ 
nations  ?  Yes  : 


1.  Englifh  Words  ending  in  (ion),  are  made  Latin 
by  dropping  (n)  ;  as. 


English  and  French. 
Religion 
Benedi&ion 
San&iiication 
Abomination 
Pronunciation 
Divifion 


Latin.. 
Religio 
Benedidlro 
Sandlificatio 
Abominatio 
Pronuaciatio 
Divifio,  &c. 


2.  Englifli  Words  ending  in  (ty),  are  formed  from' 
Latin  Words  ending  in  (tas)  ;  as, 


En.gllsh. 

Charity 

Chaftity 

Humility 

Sobriety 


French. 

Charite 

Chaftite 

Humilite 

Sobriete 


Latin. 
Charitas 
Chaftitas 
Humilitas 
Sobrietas,  Sec, 


.  3-  Englifli  Words  ending  in  (ence)  cr  (cy),  are  de- 
rived  from  the  Latin  Words  ending  in  (tia)  j  as. 


English  and  French. 
Patience 
Diligence' 
Abundance 
Clemency 


Latin.. 
Patientia 
Diligent!  a 
Abundantia. 
dementia,.  See, 


4.  Englijh  Words  ending  in  (nt)  come  from  th« 
Latin  Words  ending  in  (ns)  ;  as, 


English 

/ 
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English  and  French. 
Vigilant 
Abundant 
Continent 
Innocent 
Infolent 
Prudent  . 


Latin. 
Vigil  ans 
Abundans 
Continens 
Innocens 
Infolens 
Prudens,  &c. 


5.  Englilh  Words  ending  in  (al),  are  formed  from 
Latin  Words  ending  in  (alis) ;  as, 


English  and  French. 
Conditional 
Corporeal 
Liberal 
Original 
Substantial 
Oriental 


Latin. 
Conditionalis 
Corporealis. 
Liberalis 
Originalis 
Subllantialis 
Orientalis,  &c. 


6.  Englifh  Words  ending  in 
Latin  Words  ending  in  (udo) ;  as 


English  and  French. 
Fortitude 
Multitude 
Gratitude 
Similitude 
Magnitude 
Altitude 


(ude),  come  from  the 

Latin. 

Fortitude 
Mukitudo 
Gratitude 
Similitudo 
Magnitude  - 
Altitudo,  &c. 


7.  English  Words  ending  in  (id),  come  from  Latin. 
Words  ending  in  (us)  ;  as, 


English. 

Putrid 

Rigid 

Splendid 

Candid 


French. 

Putride 

Rigide 

Splendide 

Candide 

'  *•  % 


Latin. 
Putridus 
Rigidus 
Splendidus 
Candidas,  &c. 


8.  Engli& 


4 
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8.  Englifh  Words  ending  in  (ary)  or  (ory),  are  de¬ 
rived  from  Latin  Words  ending  in  (ius)  ;  as. 


English. 

Solitary 

Arbitrary 

Momentary 

Dilatory 

Traniitory 


French. 
Solitaire 
Arbitraire 
Momentaire 
Dilate  ire 
Tranfitoire 


Latin. 
Solitarius 
Arbitrarius 
Momentarius 
Dilatorius 
Tranfitorius,  &c. 


9.  Englifh  Words  ending  in  (n)  (r)  or  (t),  between 
Vowels,  come  from  Latin  Words  ending  in 


Latin. 


two 
(us)  ;  as, 

English. 

Obfcene 

Terrene 

Obfcure 


Latin. 
Ob  foam  us 
Terrenus 
Obfcurus 


English. 

Mute 

Pure 

Acute 


Mutus 

Purus 

Acutus,  & c 


There  are  a  good  many  other  Terminations  by 
which  we  may  know  the  Englifh  Words  derived  from 
the  Latin,  which,  for  Brevity  Sake,  we  fhall  mark  in 
the  following  Order. 


able,  amiable ;  amiabilis. 
ate,  liate ;  flatus, 
act,  exad  ;  exadus. 
cede,  recede  ;  recede, 
cle,  circle  ;  circulus. 
eft,  elecl ;  eleftus. 
ere,  iincere ;  lincerus. 
efs,  abcefs ;  abfeeffus. 
fy,  fatisfy  ;  fatisfacio. 
ibe,  deferibe ;  deferibo. 
ible,  audible;  audibilis. 
ift,  edift ;  ediftum. 
ide,  prefide ;  prefido. 
ile,  fubtile  ;  fubtilis. 
ine,  divine  ;  divinus. 
ign,  fign  ;  lignum, 
ife,  revife  ;  revifo. 
ifs,  remifs ;  remiffus. 


it,  admit;  admitto. 
ive,  aftive;  aftivus, 
men,  amen  ;  omen, 
nfe,  fenfe  ;  fenfus. 
ofe,  verbofe ;  verbofus. 
pur,  honour  ;  honor, 
ous,  amorous ;  amorofus. 
pel,  expel ;  expello. 
uft,  duft  ;  dudus. 
uce,  produce  ;  produco. 
uge,  refuge;  refugium. 
ume,  perfume  ;  perfumo. 
une,  opportune,,  oppor* 
tunus. 

ure,  fee u  re  ;  fecurus. 
afe,  infufe  ;  infufum. 
ate,  deftitute  ;  deftitutus* 
x,  prolix ;  prolixus. 


There 


wW-r 
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There  are  a  great  many  Words  that  end  in  ible, 
nhle,  ment,  tive,  &c.  that  do  immediately  come 
from  the  French,  and  generally  without  any  Change  ; 
as,  imperceptible,  corruptible,  measurable,  miferable, 
compliment,  commandment,  & c.  but  thofe  in  (tive) 
end  in  (tif)  in  the  French  ;  as,  confecutive,  conie- 
cutif;  communicative,  communicatif,  & c.  Though 
the  French  have  derived  their  Language  in  general 
from  the  Latin,  and  we  again  from  them,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  Analogy  in  the  Spelling ;  yet  we  have 
brought  into  our  Tongue  many  Nouns  and  Verbs 
that  are  purely  French,  and  which  are  not  derived 
from  the  Latin  ;  as,  garden,  garter,  buckler,  to 
advance,  to  cry,  to  plead,  &c.  which  come  from  the 
French  jardin,  jartiere,  bouclier,  advancer,  crier, 
plaider,  &c. 

Another  Criterion  to  know  the  Words  of  French 
Extradion  in  our  Language,  is  by  the  Diphthongs 
an<^  Triphthongs  with  which  they  generally  abound; 
as  praife,  chaife,  tour,  gout,  fuit,  joint,"  courage, 
joy,  rejoice,  about,  doubt,  rout,  relief,  avaunt,  adieu, 
lieu,  flambeau,  jetd’eau,  beauty,  beau,  &c. 

The  next  great  Source  of  Englifh  Words,  is  the  Greek 
Tongue;  Words  derived  from  which  may  be  known 
by  obferving, 

1.  That  all  Words  that  have  (y)  in  the  Middle,  or 
that  have  eu  or  ph,  at  the  Beginning,  Middle,  or 
End ;  that  have  (ch)  pronounced  hard  "at  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  Middle,  or  End  ;  that  have  (frh)  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  Middle,  or  End  ;  or  that  begin  with  pn,  pf,  pt, 
rh,  phe,  phr,  phth,  &c.  are  of  Greek  Origin. 

Have  you  any  Rules  to  know,  by  the  Terminations 
of  Englifh  Words,  the  Greek  Words  they  are  immedi¬ 
ately  derived  from  ?  Yes  : 


1.  Englifh  Words  ending  in  (cal)  or  (ic),  are  derived 
from  G  reek  Words  ending  in  (kos) ;  as, 


pradical  ?  n.. 

pradic  ^  P13^1^05, 


mechanical  1  , 

mechanic  \  mekanl*os- 


emphatical 


( 
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emphatical  )  .  .. 

emphatic  ^mphaukos. 

epidemical  7  .. 

epidemic  JePldemikos* 


mathematical 

mathematic 


athema- 

tikos. 


pathetical  )  , 

pathetic  \  Patneukos. 


2.  Englifh  Words  ending  in  (gy),  come  from  Greek 
Words  ending  in  (gia)  ;  as, 

Doxology  Doxologia  Apology  Apologia 

Etymology  Etymologia 
Genealogy  Genealogia,&c. 


O  J  o 

Chronology  Chronologia 
Tautology  Taucologia 


3.  Englifh  Words  ending  in  (my),  are  derived  from 
Greek  Words  ending  in  (mia)  ;  as. 


Phlebotomy  Phlebotomia 
Monogamy  Monogamia 
Metonymy  Metonymia 


Euchymy  Euchymia 
Phyfiognomy  Phyfiognomia 
Eunomy  Eunomia,  &c. 


4.  Englifh  Words  ending  in  (dy),  are  formed  from 
Greek  Words  ending  in  (dia) ;  as. 


Melody  Melodia 
Profody  Profodia 
Pfalmody  Pfalmodia 


Rhapfody  Rapfodia 
Comedy  Komodia 
Tragedy  Tragodia,  & c. 


Engli fn  Words  ending  in  (phy),  come  from  Greek 
Words  ending  in  (phia)  ;  ” 


Philofophy 

Geography 

Cofmography 

Orthography 

Ichnography 

Atrophy 


as, 

Philofophia 

Geographia 

Cofmographia 

Orthograpnia 

Ichnographia 

Atrophia,  &c. 


6.  Englifh  Words  ending  in  (ogue),  pronounced 
(og),  come  from  Greek  Words  ending  in  (ogos)  ;  as, 


Epilogue'  Epitogos 
Catalogue  Katylogos 
Prologue  Prologos 


Demagogue  Demagogos 
Pedagogue  Paidagogos 
Apologue  Apologos, 


7.  Englifh 
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7.  Englifli  Words  ending  in  (ifm),  are  formed  from 
Greek  Words  ending  in  (ifinos)  ;  as, 

Aphorifm  Aphorifmcs  Paralogifm  Paralogifmos 
Paroxiim  Paroxifmos  Syllogifm  Syllogifmos 
Anatocifm  Anatokifmos  Barbarifm  Barbarifmos,  &c. 

8.  Englifli  Words  ending  in  (is),  are  taken  from  the 
Greek  without  any  Variation  ;  as,  Metamorphofts, 
Emphalis,  Metempfychoils,  Antanaclafis,  &c. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  Terminations,  which 
cannot  be  fo  ealily  reduced  to  general  Rules,  by  which 
we  may  know  the  Englifli  Words  that  are  derived  from 
the  Greek,  viz. 


ancy,  necromancy,  &c. 
afm,  fpafm,  chafm. 
ax,  paralax. 
after,  poetafter. 
cele,  hydrocele, 
chy,  anarchy, 
cope,  microfcope. 
ctry,  geometry, 
gram,  epigram, 
graph,  paragraph, 
iad,  Miriad. 
iac,  demoniac, 
iaft,  fcholiaft. 
ics,  ethics, 
ift,  baptift. 
ize,  catechize, 
labe,  aftrolabe. 


lage,  ennallage. 
meter,  diameter, 
oce,  emploce. 
ope,  epi trope, 
ophe,  apoftrophe. 
oides,  rhomboides. 
oid,  cycloid, 
ole,  hyperbole, 
ome,  epitome, 
oma,  diploma, 
ory,  theory, 
ox,  paradox, 
phor,  metaphor, 
pfe,  eclipfe. 
fy,  herefy. 
ycle,  cycle,  &c. 


PART 


< 
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PART  IV. 

Of  SYNTAX. 


HAT  is  Syntax?  Syntax  is  the  right 
placing  or  joining  of  Words  together  in 
Sentences. 


C  H  A  P.  I.  • 

Of  Sentences. 

r  _  \ 

WHAT  is  a  Sentence?  A  Sentence  is  any 
Thought  of  the  Mind  exprefted  by  two  or 
more  Words  joined  together  in  proper  Order  [1]  ;  and 
it  is  either  fimple  or  compound. 

What  is  a  fimple  Sentence  ?  A  fimple  Sentence  is 
that  which  has  one  Verb  in  it,  and  a  Noun  the  Subject 
of  that  Verb;  as,  God  is  juft. 


[1]  I  fay  in  proper  Order,  becaufe  as  Letters  and  Syl¬ 
lables  would  ferve  to  no  Purpofe,  but  remain  entirely 
infigitificant  till  properly  combined  into  Words  ;  fo 
W  ords  can  convey  no  clear  Idea  nor  perfect  Mean¬ 
ing,  till  properly  joined  or  ordered  in  Sentences  :  As, 
My  of  Diligence  Renjjard  a  as  Apple  Majhr  the  me 
an  ga-ve .  Here  are  Words  joined,  but  they  convey 
no  Idea,  till  joined  according  to  Propriety,  thus  :  The 
M after  gave  rive  an  Apple,  as  a  Reward  of  my  Dili¬ 
gence. 


YV  hat 
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What  is  a  compound  Sentence  ?  A  compound  Sen- 
tence  is  when  two  or  more  fimple  Sentences  are  joined 
together  ;  as,  God  is  juft,  and  Man  is  wicked.  God  is 

juft,  but  Men  are  prone  to  Evil,  and  averfe  to  that 
which  is  good. 

What  Words  conneCI  or  join  Sentences  together  r 
They  are  either  Conjunctions  properly  fo  called,  or 
comparative  Adverbs,  or  relative  Pronouns. 

Give  me  iome  Examples  where  a  Conjunction  is 
jthe  Couple  ?  John  danced,  and  Mary  fung.  Will 
>rou  walk,  or  will  you  ride  ?  It  is  neither  hot  nor 
'fcold. 

Give  me  an  Example  where  a  comparative  Word 
is  the  Couple  ?  As  you  behave  to  me,  J'o  will  I  to  you. 
He  reads  better  than  I. 

Give  me  an  Example  where  a  Relative  is  the  Couple  ? 
This  is  the  Sow  which  (Sow)  I  faw  in  the  Mire.  That 
Is  the  Man  who  bought  the  Books,  Sc c. 

Note,  In  every  Sentence  there  is  fometliing  faid, 
but  nothing  can  be  faid  without  a  Verb  ;  and  there 
?an  be  no  Verb  without  a  Subftantive  Noun  or  Perfon  ; 
fs.  The  Mailer  reads.  Boys  .fhould  attend  [2]. 

For  as  a  Verb  denotes,  1.  Either  the  AClion  or 
Motion  of  the  Perfon,  the  Agent,  or  the  Thing  mov¬ 
ing  ; 


[2]  When  treating  of  Moods,  I  might  have  quoted 
Sentences  to  demonitrate,  that  all  the  Species  of 
Modes  are  as  completely  exprefted  in  our  Language, 
&s  in  any  other  whatfoever,  the  Greek  and  Latin  not 
excepted.  But  as  the  Species  of  Modes,  in  a  great 
Meafure,  depend  upon  the  Species  of  Sentences,  it 
was  judged  more  methodical  to  referve  them  for  this 
Place. 

Without  entering  into  a  prolix  Detail  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Modifications  to  be  found  in  fome  Grammars,  I 
fhall  only  mention  the  Species  of  Sentences,  illuftrated 
by  Ammonius  from  Homer,  and  by  Boethius  from 
Virgil ;  namely,  thefe  live,  the  Precative,  Impera- 
1  tive. 


« 
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ing  ;  as,  God  rewards  the  Virtuous.  God  faid,  Let 
there  be  Light,  and  there  was  Light.  Or, 

2.  The  Paftion  of  the  Subftantive  or  Perfon,  the 
Patient ;  as,  Truants  are  defpiled ;  Diligence  is  praif- 
cd.  Or, 

3.  The  Exigence  or  Being  of  the  Subftantive  or 
Perfon  exifting ;  as,  1  am  ;  Men  are.  And  as  there 
can  be  no  Adion  without  an  Agent,  nor  Paflion 
without  a  Patient,  nor  Exiftence  without  fomething 

-exifting,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  a  Verb  to  be  without 
a  Subftantive  Noun  or  Perfon  exprelfed  or  under- 
ftood. 


tive,  Interrogative,  Vocative,  and  Afiertive  ;  all  which 
are  to  be  found  occafionally  in  our  own  Poets  :  Take 
the  following  from  Milton. 

The  Precative. 

— Univerfal  Lord  !  be  bounteous  ftill 

To  give  us  nought  but  Good— 

The  Imperative. 

Go  then,  thou  inightieft,  in  thy  Father’s  Might. 

The  Interrogative. 

Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  Shape  ? 

The  Vocative. 

— Adam  Earth’s  hallowed  Mould 
Of  God  infpir’d- - 

The  Asserta  tive  or  EnuncIative. 

The  conquered  alfo,  and  the  enllav’d  by  War, 

Shall,  with  their  Freedom  loft,  all  Virtue  lofe. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Construction  of  the  Noun  and 

Pronoun. 

£ 

WHERE  is  the  Subftantive  Noun  or  Pronoun 
(commonly  called  the  Nominative  Word)  to 
be  placed?  The  Subftantive  Noun  or  Pronoun  that 
is,  does,  or  fuiters,  is  generally  placed  before  the  Verb 
in  Conilruftion  ;  as,  1  am  ;  John  writes  j  the  Book  is 
read. 

Except,  i.  Where  a  Queftion  is  afked,  the  Sub¬ 
ftantive  is  fet  after  the  Verb ;  as.  Where  is  Thomas  b 
Who  reads  Virgil  ?  And  it  is  placed  after  all  the 
helping  Verbs,  becaufe  they  afk  Queftions ;  as,  Does 
James  write  ?  Will  you  read?  Shall  I  go  ?  May  he 
play  ?  &c.  And  when  there  are  two  helping  Verbs 
before  the  principal  Verb,  the  Subftantive  is  fet  be¬ 
twixt  them  ;  as,  Should  I  have  fent  it?  Could  he 
have  fpoken  ?  If  there  be  three  helping  Verbs,  the 
Subftantive  is  fet  after  the  fir  ft ;  as,  Should  he  have 
been  regarded  ?  Could  fhe  have  been  preferved  ? 
Note,  afking  Queftions  with  a  principal  Verb,  as, 
Teach  I  ?  „  Burns  he?  Write  I  ever  fo  often,  &c. 
are  Barba  ri  fins,  and  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

2.  The  Subftanuve  is  placed  after  the  Verb  in  a 
commanding  Sentence ;  as,  go  thou,  ftay  you,  hear 
ye  :  but  in  this  Mood  the  Subftantive  is  often  under- 
flood,  and  we  fay,  go,  come,  ftay,  Sec.  for  go  thou, 
come  you,  ftay  John,  Sec. 

3.  The  Subftantive  is  alfo,  by  way  of  yielding  or  • 
Conceffion,  fet  after  the  Verbs  did,  would,  might, 
could,  fhou hi,  had,  were,  i.  e.  when  thefe  Verbs  are 
put  for,  or  fupply  the  Place  of  (if)  ;  as,  did  I  (if  1 
did)  ufe  him  ill,  Sc c.  would  1  were  (if  I  were)  in  his 
Place,  Sc c.  might  we  (if  we  might)  proceed  in  that 
Manner,  &c.  had  1  (ifl  had)  known,  Sec.  were  I  (ifl 
were)  to  periih,  &c. 

4.  When 
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4.  When  (there)  goes  before  the  Verb,  the  Sub¬ 
ftantive  is  fet  after  the  Verb ;  as,  there  was  a  Man 
(i.  e  a  Man  was)  in  London,  who,  &c.  There  are 
Arms  (i.  e.  Arms  are)  in  the  Tower.  There  is  Com 
(i.  e.  Corn  is)  in  England.  There  are  Men  (i.  e. 
Men  are)  upon  the  Globe,  who  eat  themfelves,  and 
yet  furvive  that  ftrange  Repaft. 

5.  When  we  wouid  diftinguifh  in  a  particular  Man* 
ner  any  Subftantive,  we  put  (it)  before  the  Verb,  and 
the  Subftantive  after  the  Verb  ;  as,  It  was  Peter  who 
killed  the  Dog ;  it  was  Mary  who  baked  the  Loaf ;  it 
was  Charles  who  fpilt  the  Ink  ;  it  was  the  Sun  that 
dazzled  his  Sight. 

6.  The  Nominative  Word  is  frequently  fet  after  the 
Verb,  when  none  of  the  foregoing  Exceptions  happen  ; 
as,  after  the  Light-Infantry  marched  the  Grenadiers, 
then  followed  the  Horfe. 

How  is  the  Subftantive  which  fignifies  the  Thing  te 
which  the  A&ion  of  the  Verb  relates  to  be  placed  ?  The 
Subftantive  which  fignifies  the  Thing  to  which  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Verb  immediately  relates  or  paffes  over  to, 
is  always  placed  after  the  Verb  ;  as,  I  beat  a  Drum  ; 
he  teaches  a  Boy ;  John  reads  a  Book ;  the  Dog  bit 
Charles. 

How  are  the  Pronouns  placed  ?  The  Pronouns  have 
two  States,  viz.  the  foregoing  and  following  State  : 

The  foregoing  State  is  always  fet  before  the  Verb  ; 
as,  I  love,  thou  loveft,  or  you  love,  he  loves,  we, 
ye,  they  love.  The  foregoing  State  is  fet  after  the 
helping  Verbs  in  a  Queftion  ;  as,  do  J?  did  he? 
fit  all  I  ?  fhould  we  ?  may  they  ?  &c.  And  it  is  fet 
both  before ^  and  after  the  Verb  am  ;  as,  I  am, 
thou  art,  he  is,  &c.  It  was  I,  thou,  you,  he,  Ihe,  we, 
they. 

The  following  State  is  always  fet  after  the  Verb 
and  Prepofition  ;  as,  love  me,  hear  him,  teach  us, 
help  them,  to  me,  for  him,  of  her,  by  us,  through 
them.  But  whom,  the  following  State  of  who,  is, 
by  the  belt  Writers,  fet  before  the  Verb  ;  as,  he  is 
the  Man  whom  I  faw  Ycfterday,  i,  e.  he  is  the  Man 

?  I  faw 
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I  faw  whom  [3  .  And  fometimes  when  the  Propor¬ 
tion  is  put  out  of  its  natural  Place,  whom  goes~  be¬ 
fore  it ;  as,  whom  did  you  dine  with  ?  For,  With 

whom 


[3]  This  Conftrudlion  feems  to  depend  upon  a 
Rule  in  Latin  Syntax,  viz.  but  if  a  Nominative 
comes  between  the  Relative  and  the  Verb,  the  Rela¬ 
tive  fliall  be  of  that  Cafe  which  the  Verb  following 
ufed  to  govern.  Now  as  Cuftom  in  our  Language, 
as  well  as  in  moll  others,  places  whom  before  the 
V erb,  and  as  we  have  the  Authority  of  the  pureli 
Writers  for  fuch  a  Pofition,  and  farther,  as  Gram¬ 
mar  mud  be  adapted  to  the  Cultom  of  a  Language,  I 
fee  no  Neceffity  for  the  Innovation  of  who,  and  to 
lay,  the  Man  who  I  faw  Yelierday ;  from  a  mere 
Suppofition  of  a  modern  Writer,  that  a  Scholar 
cannot  underhand  what  is  meant  by  whom  in  fuch 
a  Poftion.  But  he  did  not  confider  that  a  Scho¬ 
lar  is  foon  brought  to  underhand  even  the  Latin 
Rule  which  is  far  more  difficult,  the  Nominative  be¬ 
ing  there  generally  underhood ;  thus,  Deus  quern  cc - 
limus )  i-  e.  Deus  quern  (nos)  colimus :  And  if  fo,  will 
he  not  more  readily,  if  he  can  but  diilinguilh  the 
Parts  of  Speech  in  Englifh,  difcern  and  point  out  the 
Nominative  Word  between  the  Relative  and  the 
Verb,  especially  as  the  Nominative  is  never  under- 
ftocd  in  our  Language  :  and  when  he  finds  that  a 
Nominative  comes  between  the  Relative  and  the 
Verb,  to  write  whom,  and  not  who?  What  is  more 
clear?  What  mope  eafy  ?  For  inhance;  this  is  the 
Man  who  bought  the  Horfe ;  in  this  Sentence  he 
finds  no  Nominative  coming  between  the  Relative  who, 
and  the  Verb  bought  \  and  therefor  it  is  that  the  fare- 
going  State  (who)  is  ufed.  But  in  the  following. 
Sentence,  This  is  the  Man  whom  the  Horfe  threw, 
the  Scholar  eafily  difcerns  the  Nominative  (Horfe)  be¬ 
tween  the  Relative  whom,  and  the  Verb  threw  ;  and 
therefor  concludes,  that  the  following  State  whem 
inuil  be  ufed  ;  bccaufe  the  Conllrudcion  is,  T  his  is 

2  *■  the 
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whom  did  you  dine  ?  Whom  lhall  I  give  this  Apple 

ManfTVolHWfhh0mH  3r  1  give,this  Apple  ?  This  is 
Horfe1  1  d  h  H°rfe  “  5  f°r’  t0  whom  1  fold  the 

an^whirh°ftenufe^’u^at-ine,Iegantly’  for  who>  whom, 
Ror frhf  h  :  Is’  , 1  hlSL  IS  the  Man  that  bought  the 
5»Sfi/  i.  wh°bougl?t  the  Horfe.  He  is  the  Man 
that  for  whom)  I  met  in  the  Fields.  This  is  the  Book 

tha^  (f°t  which)  coil  me  fo  much  Money. 

Whofe  is  the  Genitive  Cafe  of  who,  'and  iignifics  of 
whom  ,  and  though  it  is  fcarcely  ufed  by  Profe  Wri- 

Morals^!  ^  rdateS  ,t0  Perf°nS ;  as’  a  Man  whofe 

Morals  I  approve,  1.  e.  the  Morals  of  whom  ;  a  Wo- 

man  whofe  \  irtue  we  adnure,  i.  e.  the  Virtue  of  whom, 

/  r  .  j~\ur  ^  oe.ts  ^iave  ta^en  the  Liberty  to  ufe  it  for 
(of  which) ;  as  in  Milton,  * 

Of  Man’s  firil  Difobedience  and  the  Fruit 

.  ^hat  for^lden  Tree,  whofe  Mortal  Tade,  Sec. 

1.  e.  the  mortal  Taile  of  which,  &c. 

And  in  Shakefpear : 

-  T^y  a^rights  me,  in  whofe  Sound  is  Death 

1.  c.  in  the  Sound  ot  which.  Sec 

.  1  h°fe  ,P?rts  p°bns  make  Gods  adore. 

3.  e.  the- Points  of  which,  &c. 

.  btrbas  been  obferved  already,  that  the  Relative  t 
is  ufed  only  when  we  fpeak '  of  Perfons  •  and  l  f  t’ 

a?  a  PeIatlve>  when  we  fpeak  of  Thino-s  •  and  v‘l  »’ 
either  when  we  fpeak  of  Perfons  or  Things  /S'* 

Hooker.’  AlmiShty,  which  giveth  Wifdom,  &c. 


the  Man  the  Horfe  threw  whom.  Sometimes  the  * 
mmanve  in  a  Queilion,  comes  between Be  ilin 
an(l  the  principal  Verb  •  as  vvu  ,  e  P] 
love  ?  That  is,  Peter  hives  whom  >  Not  P  fS  fe 
who  ?  Whom  did  the  Dop  bite  °  That  i?  H  n  l0’ 
whom  ?  Not  the  Dog  bit  who  f  &c  Dog 


Do 
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Do  you  hear,  Sir,  of  a  Battle  ? 

— Every  one  hears  that 

Which  can  diftinguifh  Sound.  Shakespeare. 

Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  filly  Woman,  &c. 

Idem. 

But  notwithftanding  this  Way  of  Writing  has  been 
fo  long  difufed,  which ,  is  ftill  improperly  retained^  in 
our  Church  Prayers  for  who  ;  as,  our  Father  which 
art  (for  who  art)  in  Heaven,  &c.  Spare  thou  them,  O 
God,  which  (inftead  of  who)  confefs  their  Faults. 

Its ,  is  a  Genitive  Cafe  for  of  it ;  and  is  generally  more 
elegant  than  (of  it)  ;  as,  his  Diftemper  returned  with 
its  ufual  Violence  ;  better  than,  with  the  ufual  Vio¬ 
lence  of  it.  By  an  Earthquake  one  had  his  Planta¬ 
tion  removed  from  its  Place  ;  better  than,  from  the 
Place  of  it.  Fire  by  its  vehement  Heat,  &c.  better 
than,  by  the  vehement  Heat  of  it.  Thunder  by  its 
rumbling  Noife,  Sec.  better  than,  by  the  rumbling 
Noife  of  it.  (Of  it)  is  ufed  after  whole  and  none  ;  as, 
the  whole  of  it,  none  of  it ;  and  after  partitive 
Words ;  as,  a  part  of  it,  fome  of  it,  half  of  it,  a 
a  third  of  it,  a  fourth  of  it,  a  fifth  of  it,  afixth  of  it,  Sec. 
But  we  often  leave  out  (of  it)  after  thefe  Words,  and 
fay,  you  (hall  have  part,  fome,  a  third,  a  fourth,  a 

fifth,  Si c* 
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SECTION.  IL 

Of  the  Construction  of  Verbs; 

i.  \  VERB  muft  agree  with  the^  Subftantive  or 
Nominative  Word  before  it,  in  Number  and 
Perfon,  whether  the  Number  or  Perfon  be  exprefled 
by  the  Terminations  of  the  Principal  Verb,  or,  m  a 
more  emphatical  Manner,  by  the  auxiliary  Verbs ;  as, 

I  love  or  1  do  love,  thou  loveft  or  thou  doll  love, 
he  loves  or  loveth,  or  he  doth  or  does  love  ;  we  love, 
ye  or  you  love,  they  love  ;  not  1  loves  or  1  does  love, 
thou  loveth  or  thou  doth  love,  he  love  or  he  do 
ore. 

2.  The  Noun  or  Nominative  Word  is  often  ele¬ 
gantly  underllood  to  its  Verb  or  Verbs;  as,  Cefar 
came,  faw,  and  conquered.  God  loves,  protects, 
fupports,  and  rewards  the  Righteous,  i.  e.  God  loves, 
and  God  prote£ls,  and  God  fupports,  and  God  re¬ 
wards  the  Righteous.  And  again,  the  Verb  is  often 
underllood  to  its  Noun  or  Nouns ;  as,  he  dreams  of 
Gibbets,  Halters,  Racks,  Daggers,  ^VVhips,  &  c.  and 
is  haunted  with  Ghotls,  Speflres,  Furies,  Devils,  &c. 
i.  e.  he  dreams  of  Gibbets,  and  he  dreams  of  Halters, 
&c.  and  he  is  haunted  with  Ghofts,  and  he  is  haunted 
with  Spectres,  &c. 

3.  We  put  it  before  fome  Verbs  (called  by  the  La¬ 
tins  im perfon al  Verbs)  when  the  Nominative  is  un- 
derflood  ;  as,  it  rains,  it  fnows,  it  hails,  & c.  i.  e. 
Pvain  rains,  Snow  fnows,  Hail  hails  ;  or  Rain  is,  Snow 
is,  Hail  is ;  or  that  which  we  call  Rain  falls,  that  which 
we  call  Snow  falls,  &c. 

4.  If  the  Infinitive  Mood,  or  a  Sentence,  be  the 
Nominative  to  the  Verb,  we  generally  fet  the  Infini¬ 
tive  or  Sentence  after  the  other  Verb,  and  put  (it)  be¬ 
fore  it ;  as,  it  is  a  mean  fpirited  Adlion  to  (leal,  i.  e. 
to  Heal  is  a  mean  fpirited  A&ion.  It  belongs  to  the 
King  to  punilh  Rebels,  i.  e.  to  punifh  Rebels  belongs 
to  the  King. 

I  3  5.  When 
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1  l0VC  t0  ^V:  h/karnTto  dlncl^  ^ 

•  I* * * * *  v‘°  I\loie  Nouns  of  the  Singular  Number 

have  a  Verb'N^  mu ft 

cmnp  V  V  *  ’  the  Klng  and  Queen  *r* 

Love  Goo^R  ngt°n  5  rn0t,f  gone'  Here  F*ndlhip, 

rtrolf  “?r  [and]  J°>'’  fPread  (»ot  fpreads) 
trnough  every  Feature;  there  Hatred,  Enmitv  111- 

Icn™ndrfadde  MeA'anchoI>'’1  diffufe  (not  diffufes/a  ful- 

jen  and  laddenmg  An*  over  the  Face  Fil. 

firRPp’r1'  73,  ancj  another>  is  as  much  as  (we)  the 
T  v  f'rh  ^’  \  and  J°hn  ("'e)  are  going  ,o 
eomHVf  TP?U  a,nd  an0fher’  ,s  as  much  as  (ye)  the  fe- 
vvejl  r  °Jl  Ln  a  ’  as’. thou  and  James  (ye)  dance  very 
;tS‘vx  3t;  Hf,  .(il,leT)orru)’  and  another,  is  as  much  as 
1  i  thVrd  Pcrf0«  PJu«' ;  as,  he  and  Thomas 

five  n  A  ef  t°)TL0Wn-  She  and  Mary  (they) 
Jtve  in  Town.  It  and  the  Book  (they)  cod,  &V  ' 

7.  Nouns  of  Number  or  Multitude  may  have  a 

NrMelU’e-  ^nSu,ar  °r  Plural  Number,  tho’ 

%  r>oun  1  <e!f  be  Singular  ;  as,  the  Mob  is  (or  are) 
umu.y,  and  rulhes  (or  rulh)  forward.  Part  of  the 
Army  was  (or  vvere)  llain,  and  Part  lives  or  live.  The 
aSrfei"g  fometimes  with  the  Number,  and  fome- 

8.  The  Mood,  viz.  I  burn,  thou  burn,  be  burn, 
&c  formerly  ufed  by  the  purell  Writers,  and  by  fome 
oaaed  tne  Conjunctive  Mood,  becaufe  it  is  always 
preceded  by  fome  of  the  Conjundtions,  if,  that,  tho’. 


c  W  (y,s  j1-  Is  the  Cullom  of  fome  Writers  of  no  in¬ 

ferior  Ciafs,  wnerc  there  are  three  or  more  Nouns, 

to  .eave  out  the  Conjunction  (and)  before  the  laft  of 

tneni  ;  1  have,  on  that  Account,  put  it  within  Brackets 
as  above,  tnus  [and],  that  the  Reader  in  fuch  Sentences 
piay  infer t,  or  leav'e  it  out  at  Pleafure. 

v  although. 
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although,  whether;  and  often  by  the  Words  ere,  be¬ 
fore,  except,  unlefs,  whatfoever,  whomfoever  ;  and 
Words  of  w idling  ;  is  entirely  neglected  by  modern 
Writers  ;  who  inilead  of  writing,  if  thou  burn,  tho 
be  refufe,  unlefs  he  repent,  whether  he  acknowledge 
it,  &c.  ufe  the  Indicative,  and  write,  if  thou  burned, 
though  he  refufes,  unlefs  he  repents,  whether  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  it,  & c. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Construction  of  Adjectives. 

I.  H  E  AdjeCtive  is  joined  to  its  Subftantive 

without  any  Difference  of  Cafe,  Gender,  or 
Number,  except  this,  which  makes  thefe ,  and  that , 
which  makes  thofe  in  the  Plural  ;  and  thefe  Cafes, 
whofe,  whom,  his,  hers,  its,  from  who,  lie,  her,  it. 

II.  Though  in  Nature  we  think  of  the  Noun  before 
the  Adjective,  yet,  in  our  Language,  the  AdjeCtive  is 
placed  immediately  before  the  Subftantive  of  which  it 
expreiTes  the  Quality,  Manner,  or  Property  ;■  as,  a  good 
Man,  a  chade  Woman,  a  fvveet  Orange  ;  good  ivien, 
chade  Women,  Lveet  Oranges. 

Unlefs,  1.  When  a  Verb  comes  between  the  Ad¬ 
jeCtive  and  the  Subftantive  ;  as,  happy  is  the  Man, 
for,  the  Man  is  happy.  Juft  art  thou,  O  God,  and 
righteous  are  thy  judgments,  for,  O  God,  thou  art  juft, 
and  thy  Judgments  are  righteous. 

2.  Or  when  fome  other  Word  depends  upon  the  Ad* 
jeCtive ;  as,  a  Man  true  to  his  Trufc  ;  a  SubjeCt  loyal 
to  his  Prince. 

3.  The  Adjective  is  often  tranfpofed  in  Poetry,  for 
the  greater  Harmony  of  the  Verie;  as,  hail  Bard  di¬ 
vine. 

4.  When  there  are  more  Adjectives  than  one  joined 
together,  or  one  Adjective  with  its  depending  Words, 
the  AdjeCtive  is  generally  placed  after  the  Noun  ;  as, 
a  Prince  both  wife  and  valiant,  a  Prince  exceeding 

I  4  wife 
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r‘  6  anA.v.aliant>  a  Prince  ikilful  in  political  and  mi¬ 
litary  Affairs. 

WI1[;  A  .Noun  with  its  Adjeftive  (or  any  governing 
Word  with  its  Attendants)  is  as  one  compound 
Word,  whence  the  Noun  and  Adjeftive  fo  joined,  do 
often  admit  another  Adjeftive, '  and  fometimes  a 
third,  and  fo  on  ;  as,  a  Man,  an  old  Man,  a  very 

good  old  Man,  a  very  learned,  judicious,  fober 
Man  • 


„  1V;  When  an  Adje&ive  has  a  Prepofition  before 
3t,  with  the  Noun  underflood,  it  takes  the  Nature  of 
an  Adverb,  and  is  reckoned  as  fuch  ;  as,  in  general, 
m  particular,  in  earneil,  of  late,  from  far,  i.  e.  ge¬ 
nerally,  particularly,  earneflly,  &c. 

V.  The  ordinal  Numbers,  frit,  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth.  Sec.  are  never  put  before  Nouns] 
Plural ;  for  we  never  fay  the  firil  Men,  the  fecond 
Pi  emen,  the  third  Boys,  Sec. 

VL  The  Adjective  both  is  put  only  before  Nouns 
of  the  Plural  Number  ;  as,  both  Men,  both  Women, 
both  Things ;  for,  both  the  Man  and  the  Woman,  is 
a  particular  Phrafe. 

V]\.  All  being  put  to  a  Subftantive  of  the  Singu¬ 
lar  Number  fignifies  the  whole  Quantity;  as,  all  the 
Wine,  i.  e.  the  whole  Quantity  of  the  Wine :  But  be¬ 
ing  put  before  a  Subftantive  Plural,  it  fignifies  the 
whole  Number;  as,  all  the  Men,  i.  e.  all  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Men. 

VIII.  Every  is  joined  only  to  a  Subftantive  Singu¬ 
lar  ;  as,  every  Man,  every  Woman,  every  Thing ; 
not  every  Men,  every  Women,  every  Things. 

IX.  Much  is  added  to  a  Subftantive  Singular,  and 
denotes  a  great  Quantity  ;  as,  much  Wine,  i.  e.  a 
great  deal  of  Wine.  Many  is  joined  with  a  Subftan¬ 
tive  Plural,  and  fignifies  a  great  Number;  as,  many 
Men,  many  Women,  many  Things,  for  a  great 
Number  of  Men,  Women,  and  Things:  For  many 
a  Man,  many  a  Time,  & c.  are  particular  Modes  of 
Speech. 


X.  Mere 
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X.  More  with  a  Subftantive  Singular  fignifies  a 

greater  Quantity  ;  as,  more  Wine:  >•  e-  ?  £re?'.* 
Quantityof  Wine  :  But  when  added  to  a  Subftantive 
Plural,  it  denotes  a  greater  Number  ;  as,  more  M  , 
i.  e.  a  greater  Number  of  Men.  So  m°/?>  wi 
Subftantive  Singular,  denotes  the  greateft  Quantity, 
with  a  Subftantive  Plural  the  greateft  Number.  _ 

XI.  Each  is  joined  only  to  a  Subftantive  Singul  , 
as,  each  Man,  each  Woman,  each  Thing,  not  eacn 

XII.  Euourb,  the  Singular  Number,  is  joined  on.  f 
to  Nouns  Singular,  and  denotes  Quantity  ;  as,  Bread 
enough,  Cloath  enough,  enough  of  Wine,  &c.  but 
enow,  the  Plural  of  enough,  is  joined  only  to  Nouns 
Plural,  and  denotes  Number  ;  as,  Men  enow.  Books 

enow,  &c.  ,  c 

XIII.  The  Articles  which  have  the  Nature  of  Ad¬ 
jectives,  are  placed  immediately  before  the  Noun  ; 
as,  a  Man,  an  Eye  ;  the  Man,  the  Men,  &c.  and 
when  an  AdjeCtive  is  joined  with  a  Subftantive,  the 
Articles  are  put  before  both  ;  as,  a  good  Man,  an 
old  Man,  the  old  Man;  except  after  the  Words  fo, 
too,  as,  and  <what,  and  fuch ,  when  ufed  adjeCti  vely  , 
as,  fo  fmall  a  Reward;  too  great  a  Sum  ;  as  hone  it 
a  Man  as  lives;  what  an  Eye  I  fuch  a  Fool .  where 
we  fee  the  Articles  placed  between  the  AdjeCtive  and 
Subftantive.  The  definite  Article  (the)  is  fet  before 
the  Adjeftive  when  the  Subftantive  is  underftood  ;  as7- 
the  virtuous  (Man)  lhali  be  rewarded;  the  juft  (Man). 

fhall  live  by  Faith.  . 

XIV.  When  a  Participle  is  ufed  adje&ively  tne  Ar¬ 
ticle  is  placed  before  it ;  as,  a  willing  Horfe,  a  fcoid- 
ing  Wife,  a  fealded  Leg,  a  carved  Head  ;  except  after 
if  hat  and  fuch  ;  as,  what  a  hardened  Sinner  L-  fucli<  a 
trifling  Fellow. 

XV.  The  Participle  in  (mg)  befides  the  beautiful 
Variations  mentioned  page  125,-  affords  alfo  the  fob- 
lowing  viz. 

1.  When  put  after  Ample  Verbs,  it  fupplies  the 
flace  of  tke  Infinitive  Mood  ;  as,  I  like  walking,  i.  e. 

I  5  t© 
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SflSjN.  SvSS  icndng’  Le-to  dance  * 

i"'g. 

ing,  i.  e.  to  lie;  Grafs  fit  for  mowing  i.  e  to  mow  • 
he  delights  in  riding,  i.  e.  to  ride.  °  W  * 

3-.lt  fupplies  the  Place  of  a  Noun,  after  the  Pre- 
poliuon  nmtb  ;  as,  wearied  with  walking,  i.  e.  with 

the  Exercife  ot  walking.  Blind  with  vveepino-,  i.  e. 
With  the  Action  of  weeping.  ^ 

Note,  A  ridiculous  Solecifm  has  been  very  preva- 
lent  of  late,  I  mean  the  ufing  the  Pieter-Time  after 
the  Veins  have  and  am,  inftead  of  the  Paffive  Parti¬ 
ciple  ;  as,  I  have  wrote,  for  I  have  written  ;  it  was 
wrote,  for  it  was  written ;  he  was  drove,  for  he  was 
d.tven  ;  he  has  fpoke,  lor  he  has  fpoken  ;  it  was 
ftole,  font  was  ltolen  ;  I  am  took,  for  I  am  taken, 
&c.  in  all  whicn  examples  a  Verb,  without  the  leaft 
Iveceffity,  is  abfurdly  ufed  to  fupply  the  proper  Parti- 

-rPre’  Afr“re-S  3nd  ,mean  Authors  firii  introduced 
thele  A-bfurdities,  end  even  Writers  of  Note  (or  the 

Printers  for  them)  have  fometimes  inadvertently  co¬ 
pied  alter  them  :  But  it  is  to  be  wifbed,  that  tliofe 
whojire  fludious  of  correct  Competition,  would  for 
the  Future  be  exemplary  in  rejecting  fuc’n  Barba- 
rttms ;  otherwtfe  the  lew  Traces  of  Analogy  that  are 
to  be  found  in  our  Language  will,  in  a  little  Time, 
be  utterly  annihilated.  For  fome  perhaps,  from  a 
fond  Regard  to  Novelty,  may  hereafter  introduce, 
with  equal  Barbarity,  I  have  faw,  for  I  have  feen  - 
he  was  llew,  for  he  was  flain  ;  he  has  did,  for  he  has’ 
done ;  it  was  gave,  for  it  was  given  ;  he  is  went,  for 

he  is  gone ;  his  Tooth  is  .drew,  for  his  Tooth  is 
drawn ,  Sc c> 


SEC- 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Construction  of  Adverbs,  Con¬ 
junctions,  and  Prepositions. 

I.  '■'10  H  E  Adverb  (yes)  is  more  genteel,  as  an  An- 

fwer,  than  yea,  which  is  leldom  ufed  but  by 
the  People  called  Quakers.  We  ufe  /  as  an  Anfwer,. 
in  a  familiar,  carelefs,  or  merry  Way  ;  as,  I,  I  Sir^ 

J,  I ;  but  to  ufe  ay ,  is  accounted  rude,  efpecially  to 
our  Betters. 

II.  No  Rands  alone  in  an  Anfwer;  as,  Will  you 
go?  No.  But  (not)  muft  always  be  joined  to  fome 
other  Word?  as,  Will  he  go  ?  He  will  not  go.  We 
often  find  no  ufed  inftead  of  not ;  as,  I  will  liay  whe¬ 
ther  he  will  or  no  :  But  though  Cuftom  from  Inad¬ 
vertency  has  enfranchiled  this  Way  of  Writing,  if 
we  ftrictly  advert  to  the  Conftruction  of  the  Sentence 
juft  mentioned,  we  fhall  find  it  repugnant  to  gramma¬ 
tical  Propriety ;  for  the  C'onftrudlion  cannot  be,  I 
will  ftay  whether  he  will  or  will  no  (as  no  is  ufed  ab- 
folutely,  i.  e.  without  being  joined  to  another  Word),, 
but  I  will  ftay  whether  he  will  or  will  not,  (will)  be¬ 
ing  underftood  in  the  fecond  Member,  i.  e.  I  will 
ftay  whether  he  will  or  (will)  not.  No.  is  ufed  adjec- 
tively  before  a  Subftantive  for  none  ;  as,  no  Man,  no 
Woman,  no  Horfe  in  the  Kingdom,  &c. 

III.  Nay  is  emphatically  and  elegantly  ufed  to  cor- 
reft  an  Error  in  ourfelves  or  others ;  as,  He  fings  as 
well  as  you,  nay,  better.  If  a  Son  fiiould  ftrike  his 
Father,  not  only  the  Criminal,  but  his  whole  Family 
would  be  rooted  out ;  nay,  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Place  where  he  lived  would  be  put  to  the  Sword  ;  nay,, 
the  Place  itfelf  would  be  razed.  Addis.  Spect.. 

IV.  Two  Negatives,  or  two  Adverbs  of  denying,, 
make  an  Affirmation  in  our  Language ;  therefor,  we 
cannot  fay,  I  cannot  eat  none,  I  cannot  dance  none, 
&c.  for  thefe  make  Affirmatives,  and  fignify  as  much- 
s*s,  I  can  eat  fome,  &c» 

I  6 
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V.  The  leading  Adverbs,  whether ,  either ,  neither r 
not,  relate  to  two  Perfons  or  Things  :  whether  and? 
either  require  (or)  to  follow  each  of  them  in  a  Sen¬ 
tence  as,  whether  you  or  I  write  ;  either  you  or.  I 
mull  write,  &c.  If  neither  be  in  the  firft  Member  of  a 
Sentence,  then  (nor)  is  in  the  fecond  ;  as,  I  have 
neither  feen  nor  heard  of  him  fince  ;  but  if  (not)  be  in 
the  firft  Member,  neither,  but  more  elegant  nor,  is 
in  the  fecond  ;  as,  I  have  not  tafted  Wine  to-day, 
nor  (neither)  have  1  feen  any.  Nor  is  often  in  Poetry 

ufed  in  the  firft  Member  of  a  Sentence  for  neither  j 
as, 

I  nor  love  myfelf  nor  thee. 

Or  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  either,,  but  inelegantly. 

VI.  Never  is  often  ufed  for  ever,  though  their  Sig¬ 
nifications  are  quite  oppofite ;  as,  if  I  fhould  offer 
him  never  fo  much  he  will  not  comply.  They  may 
be  deftroyed  if  they  were  never  fo  many.  It  muft  bs 
confidered  as  one  Pi&ure,  though  made  up  of  never 
fo  many  Particulars.  He  will  accomplilh  it  though  it 
were  never  fo  difficult,  &c.  &c.  in  all  which,  we  fee 
never  abfurdly  ufed  for  ever. 

VII.  The  comparative  Adverbs  than  and  as ,  have 
the  forgoing  State  of  a  Pronoun  after  them  ;  as,  I  am 
heavier  than  he,  i.  e.  than  he  is.  He  is  taller  than  fhe, 
i.  e.  than  fhe  is.  He  is  as  fat  as  I,,  i.  e.  as  I  am.  He 
is  as  good  as  fhe,  i.  e.  as  fhe  is.  But  if  a  Prepofition 
follows  than  and  as>  expreffed  or  underftood,  the  Pro¬ 
noun  muft  be  of  the  following  State ;  as,  you  converfed 
more  with  him  than  with  me;  you  gave  him  more  than 
me,  i.  e.  you  gave  to  him  more  than  to  me.  It  is  as 
advantageous  for  him  as  for  me.  It  is  as  hurtful  to  him 
as  me,  i.  e.  as  to  me. 

VII I.  Conjunctions  connedl  like  States  of  the  Pro¬ 
noun  ;  as,  he  accufes  him,  and  her,  and  me ;  not  he 
accufes  him*  and  fhe,  and  I.  It  was  I,  he,  and  fhe, 
not  I,  him,  and  her.  It  was  neither  he  aor  fhe,,  not 
neither  he  nor  her., 

IX.  The  Prepofitions  frc?n9  for ,  to>  are  often  urt- 
derftood  ;  as,  he  was  banifhed  (from)  England  ;  I 

have 
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frave  bought  (for)  my  Brother  a  new  Terence.  We 
frequently  leave  out  (to)  both  in  Speaking  and  Writ¬ 
ing;  as,  like  me,  give  me,  tell  me,  near  me,  fend  me, 
reach  me,  bring  me,  Sec.  i.  e.  like  to  me,  give  to  me, 
tell  to  me.  & c.  alfo  after  the  helping  Verbs  can,  let. 
Sec.  and  before  the  Infinitive  Mood. 

X.  As  to  the  Pofition  of  thefe  Particles, 

1.  The  Adverb  in  ly,  is  generally  placed  after  the 
Verb  of  which  it  expreffes  the  Manner ;  as,  Cicero 
fpoke  elegantly,  Alexander  fought  valiantly,  Sarah 
dances  admirably ;  but  it  is  fet  before  Adjectives  and 
Pafiive  Participles  ;  as  Peter  is  vaftly  good,  Sufan  is 
extremely  handfome,  it  was  judiciouily  fpoken,  he 
was  greatly  admired,  Sec.  Not  is  fet  after  the  Verb; 
the  other  Adverbs  are  placed  indifferently,  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after. 

2.  Conjunctions  which  conned  Sentence  to  Sen¬ 
tence,  are  always  placed  betwixt  the  two  Prepofitions 
or  Sentences  they  unite. 

t).  The  Prepofitions  which  (hew  the  various  States* 
Relations,  and  References  of  one  Part  of  Speech  to 
another,  are  naturally  placed  betwixt  the  Words 
whofe  Relation  and  Dependance  each  is  to  exprefs* 
as,  Sometimes  a  Confcioufnefs  of  Worth,  a  Noble- 
nefs  and  Elevation  of  Mind,  joined  with  a  Finenefs  of 
Conftitution,  gives  Luftre  and  Dignity  to  the  AfpeCt, 
and  makes  the  Soul  as  it  were  fhine  through  the 

Body. 

It  is  by  the  Prepofitions  we  exprefs  the  Caufe,  the 
Inftrument  by  whichr  wherewith,  or  the  Manner 
how  a  Thing  is,  done;  as,  I  am  pale  for  Fear;  he  was 
killed  with  a  Sword ;  the  Enemy  advanced  in  three 
Columns.  The  Beams  of  the  Sun  with  incredible 
Speed  pafs  from  Heaven  through  the  Air  to  the 
Earth,  endowed  with  Light  and  Heat  by  (with, 
through)  which  it  comforts  us,  and  quickens  the 
Plants  which  God  has  provided  for  us,  and  given  to 
us,  for  our  Ufe  and  his  Glory. 
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CHAP.  II. 

General  Rules  for  English  Concord, 
with  Exercifes  of  falfe  Syntax  under  each] 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Scholar’s  Writ¬ 
ing  English  iyntadically. 

RULE  I. 

AV  E  R  B  mull  agree  with  its  Nominative  Word 
in  Number  and  Perfon  [5]. 


[5]  The  Word  that  an  fivers  to  the  Queftion,  Who  is? 
Who  does  ?  \Vho  fufFers  ?  or  What  is  ?  What  does  ? 
What  fufrers?  is  the  Nominative  to  which  the  Verb  re¬ 
lates,  and  is  called  the  Nominative  Word;  as,  I  write. 
Who  writes  ?  I.  Here  (I)  is  the  Nominative  Word. 
We  walk.  Who  walks  ?  We.  Here  (we)  is  the 
Nominative  Word.  The  Trumpet  founds.  What 
founds?  The  Trumpet.  Here  (Trumpet)  is  the  No¬ 
minative  Word.  The  Town  is  befieged.  What  is 
befieged  ?  The  Town.  Here  (Town)  is  the  Nomina¬ 
tive  Word. 

The  Infinitive  Mood,  a  Part  of,  or  a  whole  Sen¬ 
tence  may  be  the  Nominative  to  the  Verb ;  as,  To 
cheat  is  not  my  Property.  What  is  not  my  Property? 
To  cheat.  Here  the  Infinitive  Mood  (to  cheat)  be¬ 
comes  the  Nominative  to  the  Verb.  To  live  without 
Envy  is  felf-command.  What  is  felf-comman  d  ?  To 
live  without  Envy.  To  be  proof  again  ft  the  Tranf- 
ports  of  Paffion,  is  real  Greatnefs  of  Mind.  What  is 
real  Greatnefs  of  Mind  ?  To  be  proof  againft  the 
Tranfports  of  Paffion.  To  overcome  Pleafure  by 
Reafon,  and  to  keep  our  rebellious  Appetites  in  due 
Order,  is  Wifdom.  What  is  Wifdom?  To  over¬ 
come 
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Exerci/es  of  falfe  Concord, 

I  is  going  to  London,  and  I  is  to  (lay  a  Week^» 
I  rides  a  very  bad  Horfe,  but  you  rides  a  good  one. 
Where  is  I  to  put  up  my  Horfe?  Thou  is  always  alking 
Queflions.  When  I  travels  I  loves  to  chat;  we  paffes 
the  Time  agreeably.  I  is  quite  tired,  and  thou  » 
full  of  Spirits.  Where  is  thou  to  put  up,  and  when 
does  thou  purpofe  to  return  ?  I  purpofes  to  return  next 
Week.  I  feeds  my  Horfe,  and  looks  after  him  my- 
fe'lf;  I  trufts  not  to  an  Holder,  but  you  confides  in 
any  one.  I  cats  fparingly  when  I  travels.  You  eats , 
drinks ,  and  Jleeps  well.  \ou  rides  with  your  Toes  out. 
Do  my  Horfe  trot  well?  Horfes  is  ufeful  Creatures, 
they  carries  Men  on  Journeys,  and  obeys  the  Rein. 
Horfes  fears  the  Whip  and  Spur.  A  generous  Horfe 
foouldft  be  feldom  fpurred. 

A  merry  Heart  make  a  chearful  Countenance. 
Anger  reft  in  the  Bofom  of  Fools.  A  foft  Anfwer 
turneft  away  Wrath.  A  righteous  Man  hate  lyino-. 
A  wrathful  Man  fir  up  Strife.  A  Fool  uttered  all 
his  Mind.  Brutilh  Men  reproaches  human  Nature. 
Wicked  Men  is  at  continual  Variance  with  themfelves! 
Abufe  of  Mercy  ripen  us  for  Judgment.  Alms  odven 
with  (Mentation  difeovers  Pride.  A  dear  Conference 
xeedeft  no  Excufe,  and  fearejl  no  Accufation.  Before 
thou  attempts  confider  whether  thou  can  perform.  By 
the  Appiobation  of  Evil,  you  becomes  guilty  of  it. 
Bad  Books  is  the  public  Fountains  of  Vice.  Brave 


come  Pleafure  by  Reafon,  and  to  keep  our  rebellious 
Appetites  in  due  Order. 

To  moderate  our  Affledions  amidft  Affluence,  and 
to  make  a  generous  Ufe  of  Power  and  Wealth  in 
flourilhing  Circumflances,  teeming  with  Temptation- 
is  truly  manly.  What  is  truly  manly/  To  moderate 
our  Affections  amidft  Affluence,  and  to  make  a  Gene¬ 
rous  Ufe  of  Power  and  Wealth  in  flourilhW  Circum- 
itances,  teeming  with  Temptations,  ° 

'  Spirits 
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Spirits  promotes  the  public  Good.  Beauty,  like  Glafsr 
are  both  brittle  and  irreparable.  Cuftom  in  Infancy 
become  Nature  in  old  Age.  Children  requires  Inftruc- 
tion  as  well  as  Provifion.  Correction  betimes  prevent 
many  Crimes.  Delights,  like  Phyficians,  leaves  us 
when  dying.  Every  Delay  of  Repentance  are  a  Cheat 
upon  ourfelves.  Education  makeft  or  marrefl  the  Marr. 
Extravagant  ACtions  brings  conftant  DiftraCtions.  Fair 
Words  is  often  a  Cloak  for  foul  Actions.  Fortune 
commonly  favour  the  Brave.  Flattering  Friends  is 
worfe  than  open  Enemies.  Frequent  CommifTion  of 
Sin  harden  Men  in  it.  He  who  forgetteft  God  in  his 
Mirth,  or  himfelf  in  his  Anger,  do  both  to  his  own 
DeftruCtion.  Follies  pall  is  fooner  remembered  than 
redrelfed. 

Few  Sailors  performs  what  they  vovjs  in  a  Storm. 
Faithful  is  the  Words  of  a  Friend.  Fools  ties  knots, 
and  wife  Men  undoes  them.  Fools  makes  Feafts,  and 
wife  Men  eats  them.-  Great  Men  has  many  Oppor¬ 
tunities  to  do  good.  Good  Men  is  Mailers  of  their 
Pleafure,  the  bad  is  Slaves.  God  healeft  us  by  Afflic¬ 
tions  when  we  is  wounded  by  Sin.  He  have  not  loft 
enough  that  art  not  made  cautious.  Homer’s  wife 
Men looks  before  and  behind.  Honour  art  purchased 
and  maintained  by  Induftry.  Honours  graces  wife 
Men,  and  makes  Fools  notorious.  He  never  vsantejl 
Comfort  who  have  Content.  .He  always  livef  in 
Fame  who  die  in  the  Cauie  of  Virtue. 

Intemperance  kill  more  than  the  Sword.  The 
greateil  Conqueit  you  canft  make,  are  to  overcome 
yourfelf.  Imaginary  Dangers  often  fur  prizes  us  more 
than  real  ones.  Idlenefs  have  no  Advocate,  but  it 
have  many  Friends.  Knowledge  without  Virtue  art 
but  learned  Ignorance.  Kings  is  Gods  among  Men, 
and  they  is  Men  before  God.  Knowledge  puff .up 
fome  Men,  and  humble  others.  Kindnefles,  like  Grains, 
increafes  by  fowing.  Kindnefles  //  loft  upon  an  un¬ 
grateful  Perfon.  Keep  in  the  middle  Way,  Extremes 
to  harm  betrays .  Learn  by  others  Vices,  how  filthy 
your  own  is.  Little  Sins  commonly  leads  Men  into 
great  Evils.  Labour  bring  Pleafure,  Idlenefs  bring 
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Long  feem  that  Delay,  which  keep  our  Joys  away. 
Learning  fundry.  Ways  do  to  Advancement  raife. 
Many  purfuing  a  better  Fortune  has  come  by  worfe. 
Many  by  humouring  their  PalTions  has  undone  them- 
felves.  Mens  iUIions  is  the  greateft  Sign  of  their  In¬ 
clinations.  Many  has  fufFered  by  overtalking,  but  few 
has  by  Silence.  Mailers  wilt  trull  when  Servants  is 
juft.  Mens  Lives  in  Peace  and  War  by  God  preferved 
is.  Many  Things  falls  between  the  Cup  and  the  Lip. 
Not  he  who  have  little,  but  he  who  defer  efi  much  is 
poor.  No  Riches  is  comparable  to  a  contented  Mind. 
Of  all  Poverty,  that  of  the  Mind  art  mod  deplorable. 
Our  Religion  diefl  as  foon  as  our  Faith  leave  us.  One 
Vice  art  more  expenfive  than  ten  Virtues.  O  wretch 
that  thou  is,  who  knows  nought,  yet  /corns  to  be 
taught.  Pali  Pleafures  paves  the  Way  for  future  Re¬ 
pentance.  Profperity  gain  Friends,  and  Adverfity 
triefe  them.  Perplexing  Cares  brings  on  grey  Hairs. 

Riches  gained  by  Craft,  is  often  loft  with  Shame. 
Riches  does  not  eafe  Pdens  Mind,  nor  lefeens  their 
Care.  Strong  Men  is  fometimes  overcome  by  the 
Policy  of  the  weak.  They  is  the  befl  Teachers  who 
prattifes  what  they  teaches .  True  Lovers  does  in  one 
Heart  lie,  both  lives ,  and  both  together  dies.  Wife 
Men  keeps  their  Expences  fhort  of  their  Income. 

Words  is  but  Wind,  but  blows  is  unkind.  When 
Pafiion  ridefe ,  then  give  Reafon  the  Reins.  We  Jhouldfi 
write  Injuries  in  Dull,  but  Kindneftes  in  Marble. 
Wind  puff  up  empty  Bladders  as  Opinion  do  Fools. 
Your  Vice  and  not  your  Poverty  are  your  Shame. 
You  mayfl  know  Men  by  the  Company  they  keeps . 
Young  Men  goes  to  Death,  but  Death  go  to  old  Men. 

Who  is  thou,  O  Man,  that  prefumes  on  thy  own 
Wifdom  ?  Or  why  does  thou  vaunt  thyfelf  on  thine 
own  Acquirements  ?  The  firll  Step  towards  being 
wife,  are  to  know  that  thou  is  ignorant :  And  if  thou 
would  not  be  efteemed  foolilh  in  the  Judgment  of 
others,  fee  that  thou  cafes  off  the  Folly  of  being  wife 
in  thy  own  Conceit.  A  modeft  Man  rely  not  on  his 
own  Wifdom,  he  weighefe  the  Counfels  of  a  Friend, 
and  receive fe  the  Benefits  thereof :  He  turnefe  away 
his  Ear  from  his  own  Praife,  and  believe  it  not  i 
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he  art  the  laft  in  difcovering  his  own  Perfe&ions. 
Yet  as  a  Veil  add  to  Beauty,  fo  is  his  Virtues  fet  off 
^>y  the  Shade  which  his  Modefty  cafe  upon  them.  But 
behoid  the  vain  Man,  and  obferve  the  arrogant,  he 
eafleft  round  his  Eyes,  and  court  Obfervation,  he  tcfs 
up ^  his  Head,  and  overlook  the  Poor,  and  treat  his  In¬ 
feriors  with  Infolence,  and  his  Superiors  in  return 
looks  down  on  his  Pride  and  Folly  with  Laughter:  He 
?  eh  eft  on  his  own  Opinion,  and  defpifeft  the  judgment 
of  others;  h  efvallovj  with  Greedinefs  his  own  Praife, 
ana  the  F latterer  in  return  eateji  him  up. 

Idlenefs  are  the  Parent  of  Want  and  of  Pain ;  but 
the  Labour  of  Virtue  bring  forth  Pieafure.  The  Hand 
of  Diligence  defeat  Want;  Profperit y  attendeft  on  the 
La  boy1  of  the  Indudrious.  Who  art  he  that  have 
acquired  \Vealth,  that  have  rifen  to  Power,  that  have 
clothed  hirnielf  with  Honour,  that  art  fpoken  of  in 
the  City  with  Praife,  and  that  fund  before  the  King 
?n  his  Council?  Even  he  who  have  fhut  out  Idlenefs 
Lorn  his  Houfe,  and  haf  faid  unto  Sloth,  thou  is  my 
Enemy.  He  r  if  eft  up  early,  and  Heft  down  late  ;  he 
exercife  his  Mind  with  Contemplation,  and  his  Body 
with  Adtion,  and  preferve  the  Health  of  both.  The 
ilothful  Man  art  a  Burthen  to  himfelf,  his  Hours  hangs 
heavy  on  his  Head  :  He  loitereft  about,  and  know  eft 
not  what  he  would  do.  His  Body  art  difeafed  for 
Want  of  Exercife;  he  wijh  for  Aclion,  but  have  not 
Power  to  move  ;  his  Mind  are  in  Darknefs,  his 
.Thoughts  is  confafed,  he  longeft  for  Knowledge,  but 
have  no  Application.  His  Houfe  are  in  Diforder,  his 
Servants  is  wadeful  and  riotous,  and  he  run  on  towards 
Ruin;  he  fee  it  with  his  Eyes,  he  hear  it  with  his 
Ears,  he  Jhakeft  his  Head,  and  vjifveft,  but  have  no 
Refolution  ;  till  Ruin  comeft  upon  him  like  a  Whirl¬ 
wind,  Repentance  accompany  Shame,  and  both  defends 
with  him  to  the  Grave. 

Does  thou  forget,  O  Man,  that  thy  Station  on  Earth 
are  appointed  by  the  Wifdom  of  the  Eternal  ?  Who 
know  eft  thy  Heart,  who  feeft  the  Vanity  of  all  thy 
Wifhes>  and  who  often  in  Mercy  denieft  thy  Requeds. 
The  Unealinefs  thou  feels,  the  Misfortunes  thou  A*- 
wails,  behold  the  Root  from  whence  they  fprings  / 
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Even  thy  own  Folly,  thy  own  Pride,  thy  own  didem- 
pered  Fancy  !  Does  thou  not  know  that  the  Cup  of 
E’elicity,  pure  and  unmixed,  are  by  no  Means  a 
Draught  for  mortal  Man  ?  Murmurs  thou  dierefor  at 
the  Difpenlations  of  God,  and  does  not  rather  correct 
thy  own  Heart  ?  Say  not  within  thyfelf,  if  I  badft 
Wealth,  or  Power,  or  Leifure,  I  Jhouldft  be  happy; 
for  know,  they  all  of  them  brings  to  their  feveral  Pof- 
felfors  their  peculiar  Inconveniencies.  The  poor  Man 
fee  not  the  Vexations  and  Anxieties  of  the  Rich,  he 
feel  not  the  Difficulties  and  Perplexities  of  Power, 
neither  knoweft  he  the  Wearifomenefs  of  Leifure  ;  and 
therefor  it  come  to  pafs  that  he  repinejl  at  his  own  Lot. 

Revenge  ftop^  at  nothing  that  are  violent  or  wick¬ 
ed  ;  the  Hiftories  of  all  Nations  and  Ages  is  full  of 
the  tragical  Outrages  that  has  been  committed  by 
this^  diabolical  Paffion.  A  paffionate  Temper  render 
a  Man  unfit  for  Bufincfs,  deprive  him  of  his  Rea¬ 
son,  rob  him  of  all  that  are  great  and  noble  in  his 
Nature;  it  tnakeft  him  unfit  for  Conversation,  defroyeft 
Friendship,  change  Juflice  into  Cruelty,  and  turn  ail 
Order  into  Confufion. 

Sees  thou  not  that  the  angry  Man  lofe  his  Un- 
derflanding  ?  Whilft  thou  is  yet  in  thy  Senfes,  let 
the  Madnefs  of  another  be  a  Leffion  to  thyfelf. 
Confider  how  few  Things  is  worthy  of  Anger,  and 
then  thou  will  wonder  that  any  but  Fools  Jhouldft 
be  wroth.  In  Folly  or  Weaknefs  it  always  begin  ; 
but  be  well  afTured,  it  feldom  conclude  without  Re¬ 
pentance.  On  the  Heels  of  Folly  tread  Shame  ;  at 
the  Back  of  Anger  ftand  Remorfe. 

An  unruffled  Mind  in  a  found  Body,  are  a  Short, 
but  full  Defcription  of  a  happy  State  in  this  World  : 
He  that  have  thefe  two,  haft  little  more  to  wifh 
for,  and  he  that  want  either  of  them,  will  be  but 
little  the  better  for  any  Thing  elie.  Covetous  Men 
tiecds  Money  leall,  yet  moil  aft'edis  it;  and  Prodigals 
who  needs  it  mod,  lead  regards  it.  As  certain  Risers 
is  .never,  ufeful.  but  when  they  overflows  ;  fo  have 
triendfhip  nothing  more  excellent  . in  it  than  Excefs, 

and  rather  offend  in  her  Moderation,  than  in  her 
Violence. 
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RULE  II. 

TW  O  or  more  Nouns  of  the  Singular  Number, 
having  a  copulative  Conjunction  between  them, 
require  a  Verb  Plural. 

Examples  of  falfe  Syntax* 

A  fluggard  and  a  diflolute  Perfon  is  often  Compa¬ 
nions.  Abundance  and  Plenty  makes  Prodigals  dain¬ 
ty.  Courtefy  and  Humility  is  Marks  of  Gentility. 
Danger  and  Adverfity  difcovers  true  Friendfhip.  En¬ 
vy  and  Excefs  wafes  the  Spirit  and  the  Flefh.  Eafe 
and  Honour  is  feldom  Bed-fellows.  Glory,  Honour, 
Tranquility,  and  Praife  is  purchafed  by  Learning. 
Knowledge  and  Learning  is  preferable  to  Riches. 
Life  and  Death  is  in  the  Power  of  the  Tongue.  Po¬ 
verty  and  Shame  attends  thofe  who  refufe  InftruClion. 
Riches  and  Care  is  infeparable  Companions.  Safety 
and  Peace  co?npletes  the  Happinefs  of  a  Nation.  In- 
nocency  and  Humanity  is  the  Beauties  of  the  Soul. 
Virtue  and  Honour  does  Juftice  to  each  other.  Con- 
fcience  and  Covetoufnefs  is  never  to  be  reconciled. 
Defire  and  Defpair  when  both  at  the  Height  is  fome 
of  the  Urongeft  Ingredients  of  Unhappinefs. 

If  you  and  Tullia  is  well,  I  and  Cicero  am  well. 
I  and  you  is  both  of  an  Age.  You  and  I  writes  often 
to  John,  but  receives  no  Anfwer.  John  and  I  reads 
better  than  you.  He  and  James  rides  to  Town,  and 
Peter  and  Alexander  fays  at  home.  Thou  and  be 
runs  fvviftly.  I  and  he  fengs  merrily.  She  and  I 
dances  to  the  Fiddle.  He  and  you  bowls  well.  My 
Father  and  Mother,  who  is  now  dead,  was  very  pious. 
I  and  your  Mother  defigns  to  fee  you  in  a  few  Days. 
Your  Brother  and  I  has  been  ill  of  a  Cold.  Cyrus 
and  Alexander,  who  fubdued  Alia,  is  renowned  among 
all  Nations.  Hamilcar,  Annibal,  and  Afdrubal,  who 
carried  on  a  War  againft  the  Romans,  was  very  fkil- 
ful  Generals.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  has 
always  been,  and  flill  is,  elleemed  molt  excellent 
Poets. 

Poetry, 
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Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Mufic,  and  Archi¬ 
tecture,  affords  not  only  an  innocent,  but  a  mod 
fenfible  and  fublime  Entertainment. 

There  is  a  molt  moving  Eloquence  in  the  human 
Countenance,  Air,  Voice,  and  Gedure  ;  for,  as 
Friendfhip,  Love,  Good-humour,  and  Joy,  raifes 
correfpondent  Feelings  in  every  Heart,  and  fpreads 
through  every  Feature,  and  particularly  Jhoots  from 
the  Eyes  their  fofter  and  fiercer  Fires  with  an  irre- 
fiftible  Energy.  So  Hatred,  Enmity,  Ill-humour, 
and  Melancholy,  diffufes  a  fullen  and  faddening  Air 
over  the  Face,  and  flalhing  from  Eye  to  Eye,  kindles 
a  Train  of  fimilar  Pafllons. 

Generous  and  noble  Spirits  f  rives  as  much  not  to 
be  overcome  in  Courtefy,  as  the  valiant  and  couragi- 
ous  not  to  be  overcome  in  Battle. 

Fables,  Figures,  Allegories,  and  Poems  frequently 
foftens  the  Severities  of  IndruCtion,  and  enforces  the 
Doctrines  that  is  contained  under  them. 


RULE  III. 


TH  E  Subdantive  Verb  am ,  with  its  Pad  Time 
<was,  has  the  foregoing  State  of  a  Pronoun 
both  before  and  after  it. 


Examples  of  falfe  Syntax. 

Thou  art  him  who  bought  the  Books — I  am  him 
who  brought  the  Letters.  Thefe  are  them  who  fold 
the  Horfes.  Was  it  me  that  faid  fo  !  It  was  not  me 
indeed.  I  am  him .  It  is  me  that  tells  you  fo,  and 
not  him.  It  was  thee  who  wrote  the  Letters,  and  it 
was  her  that  carried  them.  It  was.  not  us  who  broke 
the  Glafs,  it  was  them.  Tell  me  if  thou  art  him  who 
wrote  this  Letter.  1  am  not  him— it  was  not  me.  It 
was  neither  him  nor  her.  It  was  cither  them  or  us. 
If  them  were  the  Perfons  let  them  go.  If  us  were  all 
jud,  there  would  be  no  Need  of  Fortitude. 

Me  was  abroad  Yederday,  and  thee  art  to  go  To¬ 
morrow.  Was  her  in  Town  ?  If  her  were  in  the 
Country,  her  is  in  a  bad  State  of  Health.  Them  are 
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good  Boys ;  tor  them  are  always  ftudying.  Him  is 
always  m  Milchief.  Her  is  of  a  fweet  Difpofition. 
bs  Wi.ro  not  of  that  Society.  Him ,  her ,  and  vie , 
weie  ah  in  one  Pew.  Ur  and  them  were  at  no  o-reat 
Diliante.  Us  are  all  mortal.  By  Induilry  us  are  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  Moleftations  of  Idlenefs.  It  is  not 
tne  that  reads  fo;  it  is  thee  that  reads  fo  ill. 

It  was  thee ,  O  Lord,  who  created  all  Things  •  us 
are  the  Workmanfhip  of  thy  Hands ;  thee  alone  art 
worthy  of  Praifes.  Is  it  him  that  rides  on  the  white 
Horfe?  Was  it  her  that  fpoke  laft  ?  Are  them  the 
intemperate  People  you  fpoke  of?  Are  them  not 

meager?  Aie  them  not  fickly  ;  Are  them  not  fpirit- 
lels  ?  A 

Great  Perfons  are  like  Flags  on  the  Top  of  a 
Ship’s  Mall ;  as  them  are  more  high,  fo  are  them  mere 
fubjedt  to  the  Wind  and  Storms. 


RULE  IV. 


OUNS  of  Number  or  Multitude  may' have  a 
_  Verb,  either  of  the  Singular  or  Plural  Number, 
though  the  Noun  itfelf  be  Singular. 

Note,  Collective  Nouns,  or  Nouns  of  Number  or 
Multitude,  are,  Committee,  Parliament,  Mob,  Part, 
Tribe,  Corporation,  Aflembly,  Synod,  Convocation* 
City,  . Nation,  People,  Family,  Flock,  &c.  This 
Rule  is  fo  eafy,  that  there  is  no  Occafion  for  Ex¬ 
amples. 


RULE  V. 

WHEN  two  Nouns  come  together,  the  former 
is  by^  the  Addition  of  (’s),  changed  into  the 
Genitive  Cafe ;  as,  the  King’s  Prerogative,  for  the 
Prerogative  of  the  King.  Diana’s  Chaftity,  for  the 
Chaftity  of  Diana  [6], 

Examples 


[6]  When  three  or  more  Nouns  are  connected  by 
the  Conjurations  (and),  (or),  and  (nor),  the  Geni- 
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Examples  cf  falfe  Syntax . 

Do  you  fee  that  Boys  Rudenefs,  he  had  almoft  hit 
the  Womans  Face.  This  is  Johns  Book,  he  has  read 
Virgils  FEneid  and  Homers  Iliad.  He  admires  Horaces 
Art  o!  Poetry  and  0~uids  Works.  Have  you  read 
Bhltons  Poems  or  Whomfons  Seafons?  I  have  read  Popes 
Homer  and  Dry  dens  Virgil.  The  Churches  Peace  is 
to  be  maintained.  That  is  the  black  Bitches  Puppy*. 
The  Fijhes  Tail  Hipped  out  of  my  Pland.  I  held  by 
the  Horfes  Mane,  Georges  Horle  gallops  well.  This 
is  the  Pages  Plat.  That  is  her  Gt  ' aces  Coach.  lie 
drinks  Jljj'es  Milk.  T  his  is  Charless  Dog;  I  found  him 
in  St.  Jamess  Park.  A  wife  Mans  Anger  is  of  fhort 
Continuance.  An  Harlots  Breath  is  the  Gate  of  Death. 
A  wife  Son  hears  his  Fathers  Inftr&fiions. 

A  Mans  belt  or  work  Fortune  is  his  Wife.  A  Beg¬ 
gars  Song  is  more  chearful  than  a  Thiefs.  Better  to 
be  a  Dogs  Head  than  a  Lions  Tail.  Content  is  the 
Poors  Riches,  Defire  the  rich  Mans  Poverty.  Good 
Education  is  the  Foundation  of  Mans  Happinefs.  'In- 
duftry^  is  Fortunes  right  Hand,  and  Frugality  her  left. 
Learning  is  the  rich  Mans  Ornament,  and  the  Poors 
Riches.  Money  is  the  Mifers  God,  which  he  falutes 
at  an  humble  Dihance,  and  uares  not  be  too  familiar 
with.  Make  no  Mans  Misfortune  the  Subject  of  De- 
rifion.  Poets  give  Virtues  Name  a  never-dying  P'ame. 
Succefs  is  Gods  ufual  Reward  of  Diligence;  and  Pro- 
fperity  and  Succefs  are  the  indultrious  Mans  Attend¬ 
ants.  Two  Boys  ran  away  with  that  Boys  Hat.  Four 
Kings  contended  for  one  Kings •  Crown.  Ten  Sons 
had  one  Sons  Fortune  divided  among  them ;  and  three 


tive  Cafe  may  be  formed  only  from  thelaft;  but  the 
Poffeflive,  i.  e.  the  (*s)  is  underllood  to  each  of  the 
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Sifters  took  one  SiJIers  all.  Two  Pages  flood  at  this 
Pages  back.  All  the  Fifties  run  at  that  Fijhes  Ap¬ 
proach.  This  Bitches  Moife  made  three  Bitches  bark. 
Three  Aftes  kicked  againft  this  Ajjes  Sides.  Two 
Dogs  faftened  on  our  Dogs  Neck.  Thefe  Bulls  gored 
this  Bulls  Hide.  All  the  Mares  kicked  at  this  Mares 
Foal.  Mans  Fall  is  Mans  Misfortune.  Womans  Chaf- 
tity  is  Woma?is  Honour. 

Thefe  Horfes  bit  this  Hor/es  Neck.  Thefe  Cats 
tore  this  Cats  Skin.  I  can  put  thefe  Needles  through 
this  Needles  Eye.  Three  Soldiers  came  with  one  Sol¬ 
diers  Billet.  Two  Ships  ran  foul  of  one  Ships  Haw- 
<er. 


RULE  VI. 


WH  E  N  a  Pronoun  comes  before  the  Verb,  it 
mull;  be  of  the  foregoing  State ;  when  it  is  fet 
after  the  Verb,  it  mult  be  of  the  following  State. 


Examples  of  fal/e  Syntax. 

The  Mafter  loves  thou  and  /,  becaufe  us  are  dili¬ 
gent  Boys.  Me  and  thee  can  conftrue  our  Leftons. 
,'The  Horfe  carries  both  he  and  jhe .  Thee  will  never 
be  a  Scholar,  if  thee  doll  not  ftudy  more  diligently. 
Me  and  my  Brother  are  twins.  Them  fend  /  a  needlefs 
Errand.  Who  learned  thou  to  write?  Where  are  the 
Apples,  has  him  eat  they  ?  I  taught  he  his  Lefton,  and 
him  and  me  have  Liberty  to  play.. 

Did  you  fee  my  Sifter?  Her  and  me  go  to  vifit  our 
Aunt,  and  I  will  buy  jhe  fome  Nuts.  Him  and  me 
dance  a  Minuet ;  but  thee ,  and  her ,  and  themy  dance 
Country-Dances.  Will  you  hear  I  my  Lelfon  ?  Do 
you  make  nve  a  Prefent  of  thefe  Oranges  ?  Me  and 
my  Coufin  gave  they  thefe  Figs. 

Cyrus  ufed  to  lay,  no  Man  ought  to  govern  but 
him  that  is  better  than  them  that  are  governed.  Could 
ns  rightly  consider  the  Miferies  of  others,  us  Ihould 
be  more  thankful  for  the  many  Mercies  us  enjoy.  As 
him  that  is  Mafter  of  a  good  Invention,  Ihews  himfelf 
to  have  a  lively  Fancy,  fo  him  that  can  make  a  good 
Colle&ion,  discovers  a  found  Judgment. 

A  con- 
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A  conceited  Man  is  naturally  ungrateful ;  him  has 
too  great  an  Opinion  of  his  own  Merit,  to  value  the 
mod  generous  Ads  of  Kindnefs  that  can  be  done  he  : 
And  as  his  Ingratitude  will  not  let  he  ferve  any  Man; 
fo  his  Conceitednefs  will  fcarce  ever  fuffer  any  Man 
to  ferve  he .  Epicurus  mocked  at  all  Pains  that  tor¬ 
ment  the  Body ;  faying,  if  them  .were  jfmall,  us  hould 
not  mind  they ;  and  if  violent,  them  would  not  lad 
long. 

Them  that  opprefs  the  Poor  to  increafe  their  Riches, 
and  them  that  give  to  the  Rich,  hall  furely  come  to 
want. 

Confider,  O  Parent,  the  Importance  of  thyTruft; 
the  Being  thee  hail  produced,  it  is  thy  Duty  to 
fupport.  Upon  thee  it  depends  whether  the  Child 
:>£  thy  Bofom  (hall  be  a  B felling  or  a  Curie  to  thy- 
felf;  a  ufeful  or  worthless  Member  to  the  Com¬ 
munity.  Prepare  he  early  with  Inilrudion,  and  fea- 
(011  his  Mind  with  the  Maxims  of  Truth.  Watch 
the  Bent  of  his  Inclination,  let  he  right  in  his  Youth, 
2nd  let  no  evil  Habit  gain  Strength  with  his  Years. 
The  Soil  is  thy  own,  let  it  not  want  Cultivation  ; 
he  Seed  which  thee  fowed,  that  alio  fh alt  thee  reap. 
Peach  he  Obedience,  and  him  lhall  blefs  thou ;  teach 
re  Modedy,  and  him  lhall  not  be  aihamed.  Teach 
'?e  Gratitude,  and  him  lhall  receive  Benefits ;  teach  be 
Charity,  and  him  lhall  gain  Love.  Teach  he  Tem¬ 
perance,  and  him  hull  have  Health ;  teach  he  Pru¬ 
dence,  and  Fortune  lhall  attend  he.  Teach  he  Sin- 
:erity,  and  his  own  Heart  (hall  not  reproach  he. 

Teach  he  Diligence,  and  his  Wealth  iliall  increafe; 
each  he  Benevolence,  and  his  Mind  hall  be  exalted* 
Peach  he  Science,  and  his  Life  hall  be  ufeful :  teach 
ye  Religion,  and  his  Death  hall  be  happy. 

RULE  VII. 

1*^  H  E  Pronoun  when  fet  alone,  as  an  Anfwer  fo 
a  Quedion,  mull  be  of  the  foregoing  State ; 
is.  Who  faid  it?  I,  i.  e.  I  faid  it.  Who  did  that? 
-te,  i.  e.  lie  did  that.  Who  burned  the  Letters? 
Phey,  i.  e*  they  burned,  &c. 
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Examples  of  falfe  Syntax . 

„.WhoJn ade  that  Pen  ?  Me ■  XVho  ipilt  the  Ink  ? 
Him'  w  ho  read  the  Letter  ?  7&r.  Who  faid  fo  ? 

t  r.  \\  ho  tore  the  Books  ?  Them.  Who  will  have 

tms  Apricock?  Me.  Who  eat  the  Plumbs?  Her . 

Who  is  Captain  of  this -Form-?  ihfc,  Sir.  Who  told 
}  ou  that?  Him.  Which  of  the  Parties  play  bed  ? 
fhem.  Which  of  you  reads  fird  ?  Me.  Who  abhors 
lying?  Us.  Which  are  the  naughty  Boys?  Them. 
vV  no  is  the  bed  Scholar  ?  Him.  Who  told  vou  that 
.1  was  going  to  Town  ?  Her.  Who  broke  the  Glafs .? 

Her,  none  but  her.  Who  did  all  this  Mifchief? 

/hem,  who  but  them.  Who,  ingrate,  heaped  all 
thefe  Favours  upon  you  ?  Me,  who  but  me. 

rule  viil 

APxepontion  has  the  following  State  of  a  Pronoun 
after  it. 

Examples  of  falfe  ■ Syntax . 

He  begged  an  Apple  of  I,  to  give  to  theu.  Thefe 
Oranges  were  fent  to  7  by  he.  To  who  will  you  give 
that  Cake  ?  With  who  do  you  live?  And  from  who 
did  you  get  that  Money?  Will  you  go  with  I,  or  will 
you  day  Avith  he?  I  will  write  to  fee,  to  know  if  Ihe 
ipoke  to  they  about  it.  He  laid  he  would  run  a 
Sword  through  he.  I  received  a  Letter  from  he,  and 
another  from  Jhe.  You  fhould  not  fpeak  ill  of  he, 
nor  of  Jhe. 

God  is  my  Refuge,  I  will  trud  in  he.  Put  no  Con¬ 
fidence  in  fhe,  nor  in  they.  Will  you  not  confide  in  I? 
You  may  trud  to  we?  He  thinks  himfelf  above  thou 
and  7.  Does  he  think  himfelf  above  we?  i  have  no 
Money  about  7.  Follow  after  he.  and  Jhe.  Let  us  play 
againd  they  ?  We  will  not  fit  among  they.  Did  you 
throw  the  Ball  at  Jhe?  He  fpoke  not  a  Word  before 
we?  He  walks  behind  7.  It  is  beneath  7  to  (peak 
to  he.  I  fit  between  he  and  Jhe.  It  lies  beyond  wc. 
It  dropped  belide  Jhe.  It  fell  on  I.  The  Cart  ran 

over 
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over  he.  He  (hot  the  Arrow  towards  they.  He  put  it 
under  I.  She  can  do  nothing  without  they. 

Receive  not  the  Favours  of  a  mercenary  Man,  re- 
jed  the  profered  Kind ne lies  of  he  that  is  wicked;  they 
Will  be  a  Snare  unto  thou.  Of  all  Injudice,  that  is 
the  greated  which  impofes  on  we  under  the  fpecious 
Shew  of  Kin dn els  and  good  Meaning.  Pride  will 
make  a  Man  didtate  to  his  Superiors  of  who  he  oucdit 
to  learn.  Rebuke  thy  Servant  without  Paflion,  with 
'foft  Words,  and  drong  Arguments,  lead  he  fee  a 
Fault  in  thou >  whillt  thou  art  reproving  one  in  he. 
We  ought  not  to  judge  of  Mens  Merits  by  their  Qua¬ 
lifications,  but  by  the  Ufe  they  make  of  they.  With¬ 
hold  not  good  from  they  to  who  it  is  duel  Folly  is 
Joy  to  he  that  is  deditute  of  Wifdom.  Woe  unto  he 
tiiat  heapedi  up  Riches  in  Abundance,  and  rejoices 
alone  in  the  Pofleflion  of  they.  Ill  Reports  do  harm 
t.0  he  that  utteis  them,  and  to  thofe  of  n.<jho  they  are 
made,  as  well  as  to  they  who  made  them, 

RULE  IX. 

TH  E  comparative  Adverbs  than  and  have 
the  forego* ng  State  of  a  Pronoun  after  them  * 
except  a  Prep ofi-t ion  expr efled  or  underdood  corned 
between  them  and  the  Pronoun  [;]. 

Examples  of  falfe  Syntax . 

,  ^aS  eatcu  more  than  me.  I  have  written  more 
tnan  thee.  John  reads  better  than  him.  Can  you 
read  better  than  me?  He  dances  better  than  her,  but 


[7J  hhom  the  following  State  of  is 

afttr  than;  as,  my  Father  is  dead,  than  whom,  a 
better  Man  never  lived.  When  the  Verb  is  under¬ 
stood  m  the  fecond  Member  of  a  Sentence,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  State  of  the  Pronoun  is  fet  after  than  and  as  * 
as,  he  favours  him  more  than  me,  i.  e.  than  he  fa* 
vours  me.  I  love  him  as  well  as  her,  i.  e>  as  I  lov« 
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fhe  fings  better  than  him.  They  run  faRer  than 
but  we  can  ride  better  than  them.  Though  you  are 
taller  than  me,  yet  I  am  a  better  Scholar*  than  thee. 
There  is  not  a  more  diligent  Boy  than  him,  nor  a 
more  modefl  young  Lady  than  her.  They  have  a 
ihorter  LeRon  than  us;  yet  by  our  Diligence  we  will 
be  able  to  fay  fooner  than  them.  You  are  two  Years 
older  than  ?ne.  Who  writes  worfe  than  thee?  None 
abhors  lying  more  than  hi?n,  nor  Idlenefs  more  than 
her.  They  are  richer  than  us,  but  we  are  more  learn¬ 
ed  than  them.  None  Rudies  harder  than  me ;  and  no 
body  trifles  more  than  thee .  Is  there  a  more  pious 
Man  than  him?  Or  a  more  virtuous  Woman  than  her ? 
We  Rudy  while  they  play ;  who,  therefor,  will  be 
more  happy  than  us,  or  who  more  miferable  than 
them?  I  am  as  heavy  as  him,  but  not  fo  heavy  as  her. 
You  are  as  fair  as  her,  but  not  fo  fair  as  me.  I  am  as 
good  a  Scholar  as  him .  Am  not  I  as  good  as  thee ? 
.1  can  write  as  well  as  him,  and  read  as  well  as  her . 
1  hey  can  difpute  as  well  as  them.  I  can  ride  as  well 
as  them . 

I  have  not  fo  much  Gold  as  him .  I  have  as  good 
a  Right  as  her.  You  have  not  fo  good  a  Right  as 
us.  Why  do  not  they  go  as  v/ell  as  us?  You  have 
given  him  more  than  I.  You  have  fent  her  as  much 
•as  he.  You  have  done  more  for  him  than  (or  I.  You 
have  left  as  much  to  him  as  to  Jhe.  He  has  done 
more  for  them  than  for  we.  It  will  lie  as  heavy  upon 
them  as  upon  we.  He  will  give  you  a  Share  as  well 
as  he. 


RULE  X. 


TH  E  relative  Pronoun  mud  agree  with  its  Ante¬ 
cedent,  that  is,  its  foregoing  Noun  or  Nouns, 
in  Number  and  Gender;  as,  this  is  the  Boy  who  Ru¬ 
dies  fo  diligently,  he  will  certainly  be  a  very  great 
Man.  This  is  the  Woman  who  wrote  the  Letter,  Jhe 
fpells  very  well.  This  is  the  Orange  which  you  gave 
me,  it  is  very  bitter.  I  highly  prize  the  Rules  of 
Grammar,  they  teach  to  fpeak  and  write  correbtly. 
i  Obferve, 
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Obfervev  that  who  and  whom  relate  to  Perfons,  and. 
which  and  what  to  Things. 

O 

Examples  of  falfe  Syntax, 

That  Table  is  wet,  he  mud  be  wiped.  This 
Pen  is  bad,  jhe  mud  be  mended.  The  Tree  mud  be 
pruned,  elfe  he  will  bear  no  Fruit.  Thy  Brother  is  a 
good  Scholar,  and  behaves  genteelv,  Jhe  is  much 
p railed.  My  Siller  goes  into  the  Country,  and  he 
returns  on  Wednefday.  This  Boy  reads  well,  it  is 
a  good  Child.  Your  Daughter  plays  well  on  the 
Harpficord,  it  has  a  good  Tafte,  My  Father  and 
Mother  are  very  healthy,  though  we  are  advanced  in 
Years.  My  Brother  and  I  were  in  Town  lad  Week,, 
and  ye  faw  the  Lord-Mayor  in  his  State  Coach.  You 
and  I  will  go  to  Church,  where  they  will  hear  a  good 
Sermon.  My  Father  and  Mother  come  here  next 
Week,  and  ye  intend  to  Hay  a  few  Days. 

The  Wind  blew  off  my  Hat,  ancl  I  cannot  find 
her .  That  Candle  is  too  fmall,  you  cannot  fee  with 
her,  I  will  make  you  a  Prefent  of  my  Top,  he  is  a 
very  good  one.  That  Man  runs  fad,  it  will  be  here 
drd.  Fie  is  the  Man  which  brought  the  News.  This 
is  the  Woman  which  fpeaks  French.  Thefe  are  all  the 
Boys  which  were  idle.  That  is  the  Houfe  who  was* 
burned  down.  This  is  the  Book  who  you  fent  me. 
Are  thefe  the  Apples  who  I  fent  you  ?  Fie  is  a  wife 
Man  which,  fpeaks  little. 

Demetrius  compares  Profperity  to  the  Indulgence  of 
a  fond  Mother,  who  often  ruins  the  Child  ;  but  Jhe 
compares  the  Affection  ot  the  divine  Being  to  that  of 
a  wife  Father,  which  would  have  her  Sons  to  labour, 
to  feel  Difappointment  and  Pain,  that  they  may  gather 
Strength,  and  improve  their  Fortitude  :  There  are 
not  on  Earth,  fays  Jhe,  a  Spectacle  more  worthy  the 
Regard  of  a  Creator  intent  on  her  Works,  than  a 
brave  Man  fuperior  to  her  Sufferings :  It  mud  be  a 
Pleafure  to  Jupiter  hirnfelf,  to  look  down  from  Hea- 
ven,  and  fee  that  great  Man  Cato,  amidd  the  Ruins 
fits  Country,  preferring  its  Integrity.  As  our  Station 
is  higher  in  the  World,  the  more  Care  we  fliould  take 
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of  cur  Lives  and  Aftions,  that  ye  be  kept  within  the 
Compafs  of  Lowlinefs  and  Humility. 

Aurelius  ulcd  to  fay,  that  he  would,  not  part  with 
the  little  Jhe  had  learned,  for  all  the  Gold  in  the 
World;  and  that  it  had  more  glory  from  what  [he 
had  read  and  written,  than  from  all  the  ViAories*  it 
had  won,  and  all  the  Realms  fie  had  conquered.  By 
Experience  know  a  Man  to  be  faithful  before  you 
approve  her  your  Friend.  Atys,  the  Son  of  Crefus, 
which  had  been  aumb  all  her  Life,  when  fie  faw  a 
soldier  cd  Cyrus  ready  to  kill  her  f  ather,  by  tire 
Force  of  natural  Affe&ion,  broke  the  Strings  of  her 
Tongue,  and  cried  out,  G  kill  not  Crefus  the  King ! 
Could  we  rightly  conlider  the  Miferies  of  others, 
t.oey  ihould  be  more  thankful  for  the  many  Mercies 
they  enjoy.  He  which  is  not  fatisfied  with  what  you 
now  enjoys,  it  may  reafonably  be  fufpeded  you  never 
will  with  what  you  may  poiTefs. 

i  iemetnus  the  Athenian  advifed  King  Ptolomy  to 
read  Books  of  Hidory,  and  fuch  who  treated  of  Go¬ 
vernment ;  for  ye  will  tell  Princes  that  Truths,  who 
a  Battering  Courtier  dares  net. 


RULE  XI. 


A  N  Adjective  mud  agree  with  its  Subdantive  in 

Tk.  T  1  .  t  «  -  ,  ^  _ 


Number;  as,  this  Man,  thefe  Men;  that  Wo¬ 
man,  thofe  Women. 

Note,  This,  which  in  the  Plural  makes  thefe> 
and  that ,  which  makes  thofe ,  are  all  the  Adjectives 
in  our  language  that  vary  their  Number:  For  Eng- 
1  i di  Adjectives  have  neither  Gender,  Number,  nor 
Cafe.  It  has  been  ideal  to  join  this  and  that ,  to  a 
Noun  of  the  Plural  Number,  when  fuch  Noun  has 
no  Singular;  as,  by  this  Means,  by  that  Means; 
which  we  find  better  written  now,  by  thefe  Means, 
by  thofe  Means. 


Examples  of  falfe  Syntax. 

This  Bellows  will  not  blow.  This  Tongs  is  too 
heavy.  That  Books  arc  well  bound.  Thefe  Book  is 

much. 
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much  torn.  This  Pens  is  too  foft.  Thefe  Fiddle  is  not 
g-ood.  Thofe  Paper  is  too  thin.  That  Men  eat  hear¬ 
tily.  'Thefe  Man  drinks  fparingly.  This  Boys  -  are 
very  idle.  That  Girls  are  very  frolickfome. 

It  is  not  fo  much  thefe  or  tho-fe  Profedion  or  Qua¬ 
lity  among  Men  that  gives  us  Honour  and  Efleem, 
as  the  well  or  ill  behaving  ourfelves  in  that  fevers  1 
Stations.  In  Pome,  whoever  did  this  five  Things, 
viz.  Difobeyed  his  bather,  robbed  the  Temple,  hurt 
a  Widow,  fled  from  Battle,  or  injured  a  Stranger, 
were  banifhed  the  City.  A  found  Mind  in  a  found 
Body, .  is  a  fhert,  but  full  Defcription  of  a  happy 
State  in  thefe  World  :  He  that  has  this  two,  has  little 
more  to  with  for:  And  he  that  wants  either  of  them, 
will  be  but  little  the  better  for  any  Thing  elfe.  Bet¬ 
ter  it  is  to  fall  among  Crows  than  Flatterers ;  for  that 
only  devour  the  Dead,  this  the  Living.  Solon  made- 
a  Law,  that  that  Parents  fhould  not  be  relieved  in. 
their  old  Age  by  their  Children,  who  did  not  take 
Care  to  give  them  a.  virtuous  Education.  The  Evils 
naturally  incident  to  human  Life,  are  numerous  e- 
nough,  without  being  multiplied  by  that  of  Choice. 
When  Saladine  returned  from  his  Conquefl  in  the 
Eaft,  he  caufed  his  Shirt  to  be  carried  on  the  Top 
of  a  Spear,  with  thefe  Proclamation,  thefe  is  all  the 
vi&orious  Saladine  fhall  carry  to  his  Grave  [7]. 

RULE 


„  [7]  The  Scholar  is  often  at  a  Lofs  concerning  the 
Ufe  and  Order  of  this  and  that,  with  their  P?urals 
theje  and  thefe:  This  and  that ,  and  likewife  their 
Plurals,  are  always  oppofed  to  each  other  in  a  Sen¬ 
tence.  When  this  and  that  relate  to  fome  foreooinp* 
Words,  or  a  former  Sentence,  this  refers  (like  hit) 
to  the  latter;  that  (like  ille)  to  the  former;  as,  their 
Judgment  in  this ,  we  may  not,  and  in  that,  we  need 
not  follow.  So  the  Plural  thefe  relates  to  the  Perfons- 
or  Things  lafl  mentioned,  and  thofe  to  the  fir  11  •  as 
more  Rain  tails  in  June  and  July  than  in  December 
and  January ;  but  it  makes  a  much  greater  Shew  up- 
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RULE  XII 


A  Comparative  Adverb  mud  not  be  fet  before  an 
Adjeftive  compared  by  er  or  eft ;  as,  fofter, 
fofted ;  not  more  fofter,  mod  fofted,  Sc c. 


Exerci/es  of  falfe  Syntax 


That  Swan  is  more  whiter  than  Snow.  That  Crow 
is  more  blacker  than  Jet.  London  is  more  larger  than 
Paris.  My  Book  is  more  cleaner  than  yours.  She  is 
more  wifer  than  he.  Solomon  was  the  moft  wifed  of 
Men.  She  was  the  moft  handfomed  of  her  Sex.  He 
is  the  moft  honeded  Man  alive.  He  was  the  moft  fitted 
Perfon  for  that  Undertaking.  John  is  more  taller  than 
Thomas,  but  he  is  a  more  better  Man.  My  Hand  is 
more  cleaner  than  yours,  but  your  Hand  is  tnore  fofter 
than  mine.  My  Book  is  more  better  bound  than 
yours,  though  yours  be  more  dearer.  He  has  the  ?noft 
prettied  Behaviour,  and  the  moft  genteeled  Walk  of 
any  in  the  School.  He  is  the  moft  worthied  Man 


on  the  Earth  in  thefe  Months  than  in  thefe,  becaufe  it 
lies  longer  upon  it.  Thus  we  fee  that  this  and  that 
are  relative,  as  well  as  demondrative  Pronouns. 

it  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  when  this  or 
that  is  ufed  alone,  i.  e.  not  oppofed  to  each  other  ; 
that  this  is  fpoken  or  written  of  Perfon s  or  Things 
immediately  prefent,  and,  as  it  were,  before  our 
Eyes,  or  next  or  neared  with  Relation  either  to  Place 
or  Time  ;  as,  this  Man  I  love,  this  Book  I  like,  &c. 
i.  e.  the  Man  or  Book  immediately  before  me,  either 
with  refpect  to  Proximity  of  Thought,  immediately 
fpoken  of,  or  neared  with  Relation  to  Time  or  Place. 
fthat,  is  fpeken  cr  written  of  Perfons  or  Things 
pafied,  abfent,  or  didant  in  Relation  to  Time  and 
Place;  as,  that  Man,  that  Book,  &c.  i.  e.  a  Man 
and  Book  abfent,  didant,  feen,  thought  of,  and  men¬ 
tioned  before.  The  Plurals  thefe  and  thofe,  follows 
each  the  Rule  of  its  Singular. 


alive 
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alive.  He  was  the  moft  wickedeft.  among  them.  This  • 
is  the  moft  fowereft  Apple  I  ever  tailed. 

The  moft  readieft  Way  to  arrive  at  Glory,  is  to  • 
be  what  we  defire  to  be  accounted.  1  he  moft 
ftroneeft  Things  is  in  Danger  even  from  the  moft 
weakeft.  It  is  the  moft  higheft  Ingratitude  to  over* 
look  a  thoufand  Mercies,  and  murmur  at  one  Afflic- 
tion.  He  is  a  more  happier  Man  who  wants  many 
Things  in  this  Life,  and  enjoys  Contentment ;  than 
he  that  has  all  Things,  but  wants  that  Bleffing.  He 
is  a  happv  Man  that  has  a  true  Friend;  but  he  is. 
more  happier  that  does  not  Hand  in  need  of  one. . 
Baiae.et,  being  overcome  by  Tamerlane,  was  mut  up  ■ 
in  an  Iron  Cage;  which  was  but  a  Remove  from  at 
more  larger  into  a  more  leffer  Room  :  1'  or  to  an  am  l- 
tious  Mind,  the  whole  World  is  but  a  more  wider, 

Beware  of  Drunkennefs  ;  it  impairs,  the  Under- 
{landing,  wailes  the  Eilate,  banifhes  tne  Reputation,, 
eon  fumes  the  Body,  and  renders  a  Man  of  the  moft 
brip'hteft  Parts,  the  common  Jeff,  of  the  moft  meanelt 
Clown.  Gentle  and  prudent  Reply  to  indecent  and 
fcurrilous  Language,  is  the  moft  feverea,  though  moll. 
innocenteft  Revenge.  Religion  is  the  moil  chearfuleft 
Thing  in  the  World;  and  forbids  us  nothing  but 
what  corrupts  the  Purity  of  ouri  Minds,  and  bieuK.3 
the  Force  and  Vigour  of  them.  d  here  is  not  a 
more  certctincr*  or.  furer  Sign-  oi  a  Coward,  than  his- 
fvvearing,  bragging,  and  bullying. 

N.  B.  Take  Care  to  diftinguifli  fucli  Adje&ives 
as  are  compared  only  by  more  and  moft  ;  for  they 
never  take  er  or  eft  at  the  End m,  as,  more  wicked,., 
moil  wicked,  not  more  wickeder,  moil .  wickedeil* 
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C  H  A  P.  up 

Promifcuous  Exercises  in  Prose  and 
Verse  on  all  the  foregoing  Rules. 


On  Conversation. 


?, C  1  E  T  y.  Mfift  among  Men  by  a  mutual 

Words  ™ 'Loo'ks^ '°G eft  their  Thoughts  to  each  other! 

Voice  IE hT  m Ge{iare’  different  Tones  of 

/‘teaks ’  and  in  °f  that  Communication.  I 

./peaks,  and  in  an  Inilant  my  Ideas  and  Sentiments  »< 

communicated  to  the  Perfhn  „„*•  u  l.  T  n;  " 

in  a  Manner  pa/s  into  his  Thi/V’  ^  * ’■  b0U! 
mv  Thonrrk./^  .  lhls  Communication  of 

Z  !  ^  aga'n  the  O«afion  of  others  in 

he,  who  he  communicate  to  1  in  his  Turn.  Hence 

un/e  one  or  the  moil  lively  of  our  Pkafures  .  hv 

Means  too  us  enlarges  our  Knowledge,  and  this  'reci^ 

ffiuS  Weakh!  **  the  Plbci^  Wce  °f  oor 

ebfeife  ^ll  Rthee  Tn  v  Cbnvcrfation,  mv  to 
p  i  f  ,.e  ^aws  of  Pohtenefs  in  him  Theft 

Rule  are  of  all  others  the  molt  indifpenfable.  It  fs 

M  wittv  Tyhir  P°Wer  PerhapS  t0  havs  Parts 
lay  witty  Things,  or  tell  a  Story  agreeably  but 

Tcer^iT  **  i?f  r  hi"  t^fe,  at  le’aft  to 

p n  '  Degree.  Politenefs  have  infinitely  more 

Power,  to  make  a  Perfon  loved,,  and  his  Company 
ought  after,  than  the  molt  extraordinary  Parts  or 
Attainments  him  can  be  Mailer  of.  This  farce  ever 
/mA  of  exciting  Bnyy,  and  Envy  af  fome 

felf  be  Tnlfd  1  y°'xMouUfi  be  kerned,.  make  your- 
felf  be  loved;  «,  always  ej/eems  the  Perfon  u,  loves - 

WeC  &ad  the  Ferfon  •'  <*»•  not- 

to  defoife  /  ?V Cr  us  cai?  »  r)ay>  undoes  all  us  can 

Taknu  fo/rvan<J  rComraonly  fuccced  in  it.  Great 
1  aj;nU  tor  ConverCvtxoa  retires  to  be  accompanied 

Tvitll 
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with  great  Politenefs  ;  him  which  eclipfe  others  owe 
they  great  Civilities  ;  and  whatever  a  miftaken  Vanity 
may  eft  tell  we9  it  is  better  to  pleafe  m  Converfation 
than  to  Ihine  in  him. 

Another  general  Rule  in  Converfation  are ,  to  con-* 
form  yourfelf  to  the  T.  aile,>  Character,  and  prefent 
Humour  of  the  Perfons  you  converfes  with.  .  This 
Rule  art  a  Confequence  of  the  foregoing ;  Politenefs 
dilate  it,  but  it  require  a  large  Fund’of  good  Nature 
and  Complaifance  to  obferve  her ;  not  but  a  Perfon 
mutt  follow  his  Talent  in  Converfation;  do  not  force 
Nature,  no  one  ever  didft  it  wi*h  Succefs.  If  you 
has  not  a  Talent  for?  Humour,  or  Raillery,  or  Story¬ 
telling,  never  - attempt  they.  Contains  yotwfelf  alfo 
within  the  Bounds  of  what  you  kfio-tvjy  and  never  talk  - 
upon  Things  you  is  ignorant  of,  unlefs  it  be  with  a* 
View  to  inform  yourfelf.  A- Perfon  cannot  fail  ini 
the  Obfervance  of  theft  Rule  without  making  himfelf. 
ridiculous;  and  yet  how  often  does  us  (tt  her  trail f* 
grelfed  !  Some,  who  on  War  or  Politics  could  talk: 
very  well,  will  be  perpetually  haranguing  on  Works- 
of  Genius-  and- the  Belles  Lettres ;  others  which  is- 
capable  of  Reasoning,  and  wouldft  make  a  Figure  in 
grave  Difcourfe,  wilt  yet  conhantly  aim  at  Humour*' 
and  Pleafantry,  though  with  the  worit  Grace  imagine - 
able. 

Hence  it  are ,  that  us- fees  a  Man  of  Merit  fome— - 
times  appear  like  a  Coxcomb,  and  hears  a  Man  of 
Genius  talk  like  a  Fool.  Avoid  Difputes  as  much*; 
as  poifible-  In  order  to  appear  eafy  and  .well-bred 
in  Converfation,'  you  mayeft  alfure  yourfelf  it  require 
more  Wit,  as  well  as  more  good  Humour, ,  to  im¬ 
prove,  than  f  to  contradict  the  Notions  of  another  ; 
But  if  you  are  at  any  Time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  < 
Argument,  give  your  Reafons  with  the  utmoft  Cool- 
nefs  and  Modeity,  two  Things  who  fcarce  ever  fail 
of  making  an  Impreifion  on  the  Flearers.  Befides,  if 
you  is  neither  dogmatical,  nor  Jhews  either  by  your 
Actions  or  Words  that  you  is  full  of  yourfelf,'  all  wilt  > 
the  more  heartily  rejoice  at  your-Vidory;  nay,r 
Jhouldft  you  be  pinched  in  your  Argument,  you  mayeft. 

Kdiv  makee 
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make  your  Retreat  with  a  very  good  Grace  *  vou 

""  •T'KlT-  -  r  s*-i »  £T&e,?„. 

cal  Wav  „f  H IT*  u  f°me  aPPrtH'e  the  Socrati- 

finn,  7  Reafomng,  where,  while  you  fcarce  af- 

pms  any  Thing  you  canji  hardly  be  caught  in  an 

^ S": 7  5  3nd  t]l0USh  P°‘ribly  you  /,  endeavouring 

fixed  vgouTan°th,er  t0 /rr  °Pinion>  ^  is  firmly 
Jixed  you/a-wr  only  to  defire  Information  from  be. 

and  veSo  t0  kmP  tha£  TemPer  ™h°  is  fo  difficult, 

confider  ,k  ‘C";‘  t0  preferve,  you  mayejl  pleafe  to 
Ions  ha  rthlnS  Can  be  more  “»j«fter  or  ridicu- 
iTt  ’of  I"  t0nbC  angry  iYith  “other/blcaufe  hint  are 
Means  bv^  /  P1”m  '  rhe  Intfreft’  Education,  and 
verv  diff  7  wA7  M-en  attains  tl)eir  Knowledge,  is  fo 

tl  *  ^  r?Cnt?  t11St  u  are  imP°ffiWe  them  (houldft  all 
<!nnk  alike,  and  him  have  at  leaft  as  much  Reafon  to 

r'lr b  y?u’.  as  y°u  ke.  Sometimes,  to 
gifPry0,Ur!e  £iC0°  ’•  U  may  be  of  Service  to  alk  your- 
Ut  what  might  have  been  your  Opinion,  hadti 

you  all  the  Biafles  of  Education  and  Jnterelt  your 
dverfary  mayft  poflibly  have?  But  if  you  contends  fo# 
tile  Honour  of  Viftory  alone,  you  may  lay  down  this 
<ts  an  infallible  Maxim,  that  you  canji  not  make  a 
more  fa  fe  Step,  or  give  your  Antagonift  a  mere 

IVhon  Advantage  °Ver  >'ou>  than  by  failing  into  a. 

When  an  Argument  is  over,  how  many  weighty 
Keafons  do  a  Man  recolieft,  Wvo  his  Heat' and  Vio- 
ieuce  made  he  utterly  forget  ? 

It  art  yet  more  abfurd  to  be  angrv  with  a  Man  be- 
caufe  him  do  not  apprehend  the  Force  of  your  Rea- 
fons,  or  give  weak  ones  of  his  own.  If  you  argues 
lor  Reputation,  thefe  make  your  Vidory  the  more  ealter  • 
hm  is  certainly  in  all  Refpeds  an  Objed  of  your 
ity,  rather  than  Anger ;  and  if  him  canji  not  com¬ 
prehend  what  you  does,  you  oughtef  to  thank  Nature 
ior  her  favours,  'which  have  given  you  fo  much  the 
more  clearer  Underltanding. 

You  may  pleafe  to  add  thefe  Gonfideration,  that 
among  your  Equals  no  one  value  your  Anger,  'ivho. 
only  jrey  upon  its  Mailer  \  and  perhaps  you  rnayft 

find 
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find  it  not  very  confident  either  with  Prudence,  or  ' 
your  Eafe,  to  puniih  yourfelf  whenever  you  meets  with 
a  Fool  or  Knave. 

If  you  propofies  to  yourfelf  the  true  End  of  Argu¬ 
ment,  who  art  Information,  it  may  be  a  feafonable 
Check  to  your  Paffion  ;  for  if  you  fearches  purely  af¬ 
ter  Truth,  it  will  be  almod  indifferent  to  you  where 
you  finds  him.  I  cannot  omit  in  this  Place  an  Ob- 
fervation  who  me  has  often  made,  namely,  that  no¬ 
thing  procure  a  Man  more  Effeem,  and  lefs  Envy 
from  the  whole  Company,  than  if  him  chafe  the  Part 
of  Moderator,  without  engaging  diredly  on  either 
Side  in  a  Difpute.  Thefie  give  him  the  Character  of 
impartial,  furnijh  he  with  an  Opportunity  of  lifting 
Things  to  the  Bottom,  of  /hewing  his  Judgment,  and 
of  fometimes  making  handfome  Compliments  to  each 
of  the  contending  Parties.  I  /hall  clofe  thefie  Subjed 
with  giving  you  one  Caution  :  When  you  hath  gain¬ 
ed  a  Vidory,  do  not  pu/h  it  too  far ;  it  art  fuffici- 
ent  to  let  the  Company  and  your  Adverfary  fee  it  art 
in  your  Power,  but  that  you  is  too  generous  to  make 
ufe  of  it. 

The  Faculty  of  interchanging  our  Thoughts  with 
one  another,  or  what  us  exprefifes  by  the  Word  Con¬ 
versation,  have  always  been  reprefented  by  moral 
W riters,  as  one  of  the  mofi  nobleif  Privileges  of  Rea- 
fon,  and  who  more  particularly  fet  Mankind  above 
the  Brute  Part  of  the  Creation.  Though  nothing  fo 
much  gain  upon  the  Affedions  as  this  extempore  Elo¬ 
quence,  who  us  has  condantly  occafion  for,  and  is 
obliged  to  pradice  every  Day,  us  very  rarely  meets 
with  any  which  excel  in  him .  The  Conversion  of 
mod  Men  are  difagreeable,  not  fo  much  for  want  of 

Wit  and  Learning,  as  of  good  Breeding  and  Difcre- 
tion. 

If  you  refiolves  to  pleafe,  never  fpeak  to  gratify  any 
particular  Vanity  or  Paffiop  of  your  own,  but  always 
with  a  Defign  either  to  divert  or  inform  the  Com¬ 
pany.  A  Man  which  only  aim  at  one  of  this  art 
always  eafy  in  his  Difcourfe  *  him  art  never  out  of 
Humour  at  being  interrupted,  becaufe  him  confider 
that  that  'which  hears  hs  is  the  bed  Judges,  whether 

what 
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what  him  was  faying  could  either  divert  or  inform 
they, 

A  modeft  Perfon  feldom  fail  to  gain  the  good 
Will  of  thcfe  hbn  ccnrjerfe.  with-;  becaufe  nobody 
envy  a  Man  which  do  not  appear  to  be  pleafed  with 
himfelf.  Us  Jhouldft  talk  extremely  little  of  ourfelves. 
Indeed,  what  can  us  fay  ?  It  -it wuldjl  be  as  imprudent 
to  difcover  our  Faults,  as  ridiculous  to  count  over 
our  fancied  Virtues.  Our  private  and  domeftic  Af¬ 
fairs  is  no  lefs  improper  to  be  introduced  into  Con¬ 
vention.  What  do  it  concern  the  Company  how 
many  Horfes  you  keeps  in  your  Stables  ?  Or  whether 
your  Servant  art  moft  Knave  or  Fool.?  A  Man  ?nayejl 
equally  affront  the  Company  him  is  in,  by  engrofhng: 
all  the  Talk,  orobferving  a  contemptuous  Silence. 

Before  you  tells  a  Story,  it  mayejl  be  generally  not: 
amifs  to  draw  a  fhort  Charadter,  and  give  the  Com¬ 
pany  a  true  Idea  of  the  principal  Perfons  con¬ 
cerned  in  him .  The  Beauty  of  moft  Things  con- 
lifting  not  fo  much  in  their  being  faid  or  done,  as 
in  their  being  faid  or  done  by  fuch  a  particular 
Perfon,  or  on  fuch  a  particular  Occafion.  Not-- 
vvithftanding  all  the  Advantages  of  Youth,  few  young 
People  pleajes  in  Converfation  ;  the  Reafon  are,  that 
Want  of  Experience,  make,  they  poiitive  ;  and  what 
them  fays  are  rather  with  a  Defign  to  pleafe  themfelves 
than  any  one  elfe.  It  art  certain,,  that  Age  itfelf 
fioalt  make  many  Things  pafs  well  enough,  who 
wouldft  have  been  laughed  at  in  the  Mouth  of  one 
much  younger.  Nothing  however  are  more  infup- 
portable  to  Men  of  Se life,  than  an  empty  formal 
Man,,  which  fpeak  in  Proverbs,  and  decide  all  Contro- 
verfies  with  a  fhort  Sentence.  Tkefe  Piece  of  Stupi¬ 
dity  are  the  more  infufterable,  as  it  put  on  the  Air  of  • 
Wifdom. 

A  prudent  Man  wilt  avoid  talking  much  cf  any 
particular  Science  for  whcm  him.  art  remarkably  fa-< 
mous.  There  are  not,  I  thinks r  a  more  handfomer 
Thing  faid  of  Mr.  Cowley  in  his  whole  Life,  than 
that  none  but' his  intimate  Friends  ever  difeovered  him 
wad  a  great  Poet  by  his  Difcourfe.  Belides  the  De¬ 
cency  of  thcfe  Rule,  he  art  certainly  founded  in  good 

Policy, 
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Policy.  A  Man  n. vhich  talk  of  any  Thing  him  are  al¬ 
ready  famous  for,  haw  little  to  get,  but  a  great  deal 
to  Iole.  Me  might  add,  that  him  which  is  fometimes 
filent  on  a  Subjeft  where  every  one  are  fatisfied  he 
couldft  fpeak  well,  wilt  often  be  thought  no  lefs  know- 

ing  in  other  Matters,  where  perhaps  him  art  wholly 
ignorant.  J 

.  Whenever  you.  commands,  add  your  Reafons  for  do- 
lng  fo  ;  it  is  the/e  who  dijlinguijh  the  Approbation  of  a 
Man  of  Senfe  from  the  Flattery  of  Sycophants,  and 
Admiration  of  Fools. 

Raillery  are  no  longer  agreeable  than  while  the 
whole  Company  pleafed  with  him .  Me  woulM 

IcaR  of  all:  be  underitood  to  except  the  Perfon  ral¬ 
lied.. 

Th°ugK  g°od  Humour,  Senfe,.  and  Difcretion, 

t0  make  a  Man  agreeable,  it  mayefl  be 
no  ill  Policy  lonieumes  to  prepare  yourfelf  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  Manner  for  Converfation  by  looking  a  little 
farther  than  your  Neighbours  into  whatevef  are  be¬ 
come  a  reigning  Subjed.  If  our  Armies  is  believ¬ 
ing  a  Place  of  Importance  abroad,  our  Houfe  Sf 
Commons  debating  a  Bill,  of  Confequence  at  home 
you  car.J)  hardly  fail  of  being  heard  with  Pleafure  if 

you  has  nicely  informed  yourfelf  of  the  Strength  Si 

tuation,  and  Hillory  of  the  fird,  or  of  the  Reafons  for 
or  .igainft  the  latter.  It  will  have  the  fame  Effeft  if 
wnen  any  fingle  Perfon  begin  to  make  a  Noife  in  the- 
World,  you  canft  learn  fome  of  the  mcji  fmalleil  Acci¬ 
dents  in.  ms  Lile  or  Converfation,  ’who  though  them  is 
too  fine  for  the  Obfervation  of  the  Vulgar,  give  more- 
Satisfaaion  to  Men  of  Senfe  (as  ri>w«the  belt  openino- 
to  a  real  Charader)  than  the  Recital  of  his . mod  glaring 
ARions  1 knows  but  one  ill  Confequence  to  be°feared 
from  tb1S  Method,  namely,  that  coming  full  charged 
into  Company  you  JhouUjt  refolve  to  unload,  whether 
an  handfome  Opportunity  offer  itfelf  or  no. 

Ct  (<Llcllion3  rnayejl  plead  for 
itfelf  the  fpecious  Name  of.  Modedv,  and  a  Defire 

of  Information,  he  afford  little  Pleafure  to  the  red 

tt.e  Company,  <wbttb  is  not  troubled  with  the 

fame- 
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fame  Doubts  ;  befides,  him  which  afk  a  Queftion 
would  ft  do  well  to  confider,  that  him  lieft  wholly  at 
the  Mercy  of  another,  before  him  receive  ft  an  An- 
fwer. 

Nothing  art  more  Jillier  than  the  Pleafure  fome 
People  takes  in  what  them  calls- their  Minds. 
A  Man  of  thefe  Make  wilt  fay  a  rude  Thing  for  the 
mere  Pleafure  of  faying  it ;  when  an  oppofite  Beha¬ 
viour,  full  as  innocent,  might  eft  have  preferved  her 
Friend  or  made  her  Fortune. 

It  are  not  impoffible  for  a  Man  to  form  to  himfelf 
as  exquifite  a  Pleafure  in  complying  with  the  Humour 
and  Sentiments  of  others,  as  of  bringing  others  over 
to  its  own  ;;  fmce  it  are  the  certain  Sign  of  a  fupe* 
rior  Genius,  who  can  take  and  become  whatever 
Drefs  he  pleafe.  I  Jhalt  only  add,  that  befides  what 
me  has  here  faid  ;  there  are  fomething  that  can  never, 
be  learned  but  in  the  Company  of  the  Polite.  The 
Virtues  of  Men  is  catching  as  well  as  their  Vices  ; 
and  your  own  Obfervations  added  to  this  wilt  foon 
difcover  what  it  is  who  command  Attention  in  one 
Man,  and  make  you  tired  and  difpleaied  with  the; 
Difcourfe  of  another. 

As  Di’monds  rough,-  no  Luftre  carft  impart 
Till  their  rude  Forms  is  well  improv’d  by  Art ; 

So  untaught  Youth,  us  very  rarely  finds 
Difplay  the  dazzling  Beauties,  of  the  Mind, 

Till  Art  and  Science  A  to  Nature  join’d. 

Children  like  tender  Oziers  takes  the  Bow, 

And  as  them  firft  is  fafhion’d  always  grows : 

For  what  us  learns  in  Youth,  to  that  alone 
In  Age,  us  is  by  fecond  Nature  prone.  . 

A  Man  which  changeft  Gold  for  burnifh'd  Bra  is* 

Gr  fmall  true  Gems  for  worthlefs  Toys  of  Giafs ; 

Art  not  (at  length)  more  certain  to  be  made 
Ridiculous,  and  wretched  by  the  Trade, 

Than  him  which  fell  a  folid  Good,  to  buy 
The  gawdy  Paint  of  Pride  and  Vanity.  ^ 

Decreed  by  God,  in  Mercy  to  Mankind, 

Our  Troubles  is  to  this  diort  Life  confin’d. 


Want- 
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Want,  Weaknefs,  Pain,  Difeafe,  and  Sorrow  has 
Their  general  Quietus  in  the  Grave. 

The  Living  never  JhoulclJi  the  Dead  lament, 

Death’s  our  Reward  and  not  our  Punifhment. 

Delays  is  Dangerous,  take  a  Friends  Advice  ; 

Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wife; 

Him  • which  defer  his  Work  from  Day  to  Day, 

Do  on  a  Rivers  Bank  expecting  flay, 

Till  the  whole  Stream  who  llopt  he  Jbouldft  be  gone, 
Who  as  her  run ,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

Dreams  is  but  Interludes  n.vho  Fancy  make. 

When  Monarch  Reafon  fleep,  thefe  Mimic  wake  ; 
Compound  a  Medley  of  disjointed  Things, 

A  Court  of  Coblers,  and  a  Mob  of  Kings'. 

Light  Fumes  is  merry,  grofler  I'umes  is  fad  ; 

Both  is  the  reafonable  Soul  run  mad. 

And  many  monitrous  Forms  in  Sleep  us  fees 
That  never  was ,  nor  is,  nor  e’er  fhall  be. 

Ev’n  I  conde?nns  the  hated  Ills  me  atts. 

And  thus  a  double  Mifery  contratts : 

Yet  of  my  Chains  Ps  not  fo  weary  grown, 

But  that  me  Hill  A  . putting  others  on  : 

For  Sin  have  always  thefe  attending  Curfe, 

To  back  the  firfl  Tranfgrefiion  with  a  worfe. 

Friends  is  like  Leaves  who  on  the  Trees  does  grow. 
In  Summers  profp’rous  State  much  love  them  Jhows  ; 
But  is  thee  in  Adverlity  ?  Then  them 
Like  Leaves  from  Trees  in  Autumn,  falls  away. 
Happy  is  him  which  have  a  Friend  indeed  ; 

But  him  more  happier  is,  which  none  do  need. 

Friends  is  like  Gold  :  If  true  he'll  never  leave  thou ; 
Yet  both,  without  a  Touch-ilone,  mayft  deceive  thou. 

Flow  wretched  is  the  Man  which  crave  for  more. 
Yet  fuffer  Want  when  it  have  Gold  in  Store  ? 

Pinchejl  its  Guts,  and  Sha??ie  it f elf  with  Rags, 

To  pleafe  its  greedy  Soul  with  ufeiefs  Bags. 

Happy  the  Man,  me  grants,  thrice  happy  him. 
Which  canjl  through  grofs  Life 61s  their  Caufes  fee  ; 
Whofe  Courage  from  the  Depth  of  Knowledge  fpring. 
Nor  vainly  fear  inevitable  Things  ; 
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But  do  her  Walk  of  Virtue  calmly  go 

Oh  A1?r,mS  Death  and  Hell  below. 

TI  •  haPPy>  lf  him  knew  his  happy  State 
Tae  Swain,  , which  free  from  Bufinefs  and  Debate 
hecerve  his  eafy  Food  from  Natures  Hand, 

And  juft  Returns  of  cultivated  Land. 

No  Palace  with  a  lofty  Gate  him  nsoant 

xxrumH  tne  Tldes  ot  earlV  Vifitants, 

W  ith  eager  Eyes  devouring  as  them  pajfes 
1  he  breathing  Figures  of  Corinthian  Brafs. 

Oh  .  to  what  heav’nlv  Pitch  that  Soul  a/pire, 

p  b!i  cra^ve  no  than  Natures  Need  require  ■ 
Igt/iudy  to  be  fober,  wife,  and  good,  1  ’ 

Content  with  mod’rate  Fortune,  and  mean  Food; 
Which  en<vy  no  Mans  Honour  or  Eftate 
T>lor  yet  defpifeft  thofe  crufh’d  down  by  Fate. 

What  a  vaft  Trouble  are  a  great  Eftate  ? 

Many  the  Snares  who  dees  attend  the  Great; 

-And  hnce  in  Penury  us  is  oppress'd, 

It  plainly  prove  the  middle  State  the  bed. 

If  any  afk  /,  what  wouldf  fatis  fy 
o  make  Life  eafy  ?  Thus  me  waouldjl  reply  ;  ' 

As  much  as  keep  out  Hunger,  Thirft,  and  Cold  ; 
Or  what  contented  Socrates  of  old  : 

As  much  as  made  wife  Epicurus  bled, 

tl-ruh  m  r!Tla11  Gardens  Spacious  Realms  poffefs’d : 
This  are  what  Natures  Want  mayft  well  fuffice; 

n‘m  which  afk  more,  art  covetous,  not  wife. 

Such  are  the  gloomy  State  of  Mortals  here, 

T/  knows  not  what  to  wifh,  or  what  to  fear 
What  then  ?  L  us  depriv’d  of  Will  ? 

Mud  us  not  wifh,  for  fear  of  wifhino-  ill  ? 

Receive  my  Counfel,  and  fecurely  move 
Entruft  thy  Fortune  to  the  Pow’rs  above  ; 

Leave  they  to  manage  for  thou,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  Wifdom  fee  thou  want. 

irli  worlhip  God  ;  him  which  forget  to  pray. 

Lid  not  him  felt  Good-morrow,  nor  Good-day. 

Let  tny  hr  ft  Labour  be  to  purge  thy  Sin  ; 

And  ferve  he  ftrft,  whence  all  Things  didji  begin. 
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Pray  for  Things  lawful,  don’t  that  Bound  exceed  ; 

For  God,  before  you  ajks,  kncnvfl  what  you  needs 
But  Silence  in  the  Soul  doth  him  abhor  ; 

Mercies  is  fmali,  if  not  worth  alking  for. 

The  DREAM. 

Me  dreamt,  that  buried  in  my  Fellow-clay, 

Clofe  by  a  Beggars  Side  me  lay  ; 

And  as  fo  mean  an  Qbjeft  Block’d  my  Pride, 

Thus  like  a  Corpfe  of  Confequence  me  cry’d  : 
Scoundrel,  be  gone,  and  henceforth  touch  /  not  ; 

More  Manners  learn,  and  at  a  Didance  rot. 

How  !  Scoundrel  1  with  a  more  haughtier  Tone,  cry ’cl 
him  ; 

Proud  Lump  of  Earth,  I  /corns  thy  Words  and  then: 
Here  all  is  equal,  now  thy  Cafe  art  mine; 

*Tbefe  are  my  rotting  Place,  and  thofe  is  thine* 

On  HAPPINESS. 

O  Happinefs  !  our  Beings  End  and  Aim  ! 

Good,  Pleafure,  Eafe,  Content !  whatever  thy  Name ; 
That  Something,  who  dill  prompt  th’  eternal  Sigh ; 

For  whom  ns  bears  to  live,  nor  fears  to  di-e. 

Who  dill  fo  near  we,  yet  beyond  we  lie ; 

O’erlook’d,  feen  double,  by  the  Fool  and  Wile. 

Plant  of  celedial  Seed  1  if  dropt  below, 

Say  in  what  mortal  Soil  thee  deigns  to  grow  ? 
Fair-opening  to  feme  Courts  propitious  Shrine? 

Or  deep  with  Diamonds  in  the  darning  Mine  ? 

Twin’d  with  the  Wreaths  Parnaffian  Laurels  yields  ? 

Or  reapt  in  Iron  Harveds  of  th«  Field  ? — 

Aik  of  the  learn’d  the  Way,  the  learn’d  is  blind  : 
This  bid  to  ferve,  and  to  that  lliun  Mankind. 

S  mie  places  the  Blifs  in  Action  >  fdme  in  Eafe  ; 

Thofe  calls  it  Pleafure,  and  Contentment  thefe.— - 
Take  Natures  Path,  and  mad  Opinions  leave, 

All  States  canft  reach  him,  and  all  Heads  conceive  : 
Obvious  her  Goods,  in  no  extreme  them  dwells, 

There  needbwi  thinking-  right,  and  meaning  well  ; 

-  And 
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Ai.d  mourn  our  various  Portions  as  «  flea/es 
^■quul  art  common  Senfe,  and  common  Eafe.— 

Onkr  art  Heavens  firft  Law  ;  and  the/e  confeft, 

V n,e  !S’  ancl  muft  be  greater  than  the  reft  ; 

Sat  fact"’  rre.'^/  but  who  infe«  f™m  hence, 
i  hat  fuch  /r  happier,  flsock  all  common  Senfe.— 

knovv  all  the  Good  who  Individuals/,*, 

Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  Mankind  ; 

keafons  whole  Pleafure,  all  the  Joys  of  Senfe 

Bm  Heir  W;/ds’  .  *nd  Competence, 

.but  Heaith  confift  with  Temperance  alone  ; 

And  Peace,  O  Virtue !  Peace  an  all  thy  own. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Ellipsis  or  Suppression,  and  of 

Transposition  or  the  Transplac- 
ing  of  Words. 

ALL  Conftru&ion  is  either  true  or  apparent,  or, 
in  other  Words,  juft  and  figurative.  True 
vronftruaion  is  founded  upon  the  elfential  Proper¬ 
ties  of  Words,  and  is  almoft  the  fame  in.  all  Lan- 
guages.  Apparent  Conftrudion  entirely  depends  up. 
on  Cuftom  vvhich  either  for  Elegance,  Brevity,  or 
IJnpatch,  leaves  out  a  great  many  Words  otherwife 
neceiiary  to  make  a  Sentence  perfectly  full  and  gram¬ 
What  is  Ellipfts  ?  Eliipfis  is  an  elegant  Suppref- 

«on  (or  the  leaving  out)  of  a  Word  or  Words  in  a 
Sentence. 

l.  The  Nominative  Word  or  Words  are  often  ele¬ 
gantly  fupprefted  ;  as,  God  Rewards  the  righteous, 
and  (God)  punifhes  the  wicked. 

2.  i  he  Verb  or  Verbs  are  often  fupprefted ;  as, 
Give  your  Heart  to  your  Creator  ;  (give)  Reverence 
to  your  Superiors;  (give)  Honour  to  your  Parents; 
.give)  your  Bolom  to  your  Friend  ;  (give)  Diligence 

to 
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to  your  Calling  ';  (give)  Ear  to  good  Counfel;  and 
(give)  Alms  to  the  Poor. 

3.  The  perfonal  Relatives,  for  the  moll  part,  are 
fuppreffed  when  the  Noun  is  expreffed  ;  as,  Man 
(he)  is  the  Lord  of  this  lower  World.  Woman 
(die)  is  the  faired  Part  of  the  Creation.  The 
1  alace  (it)  hands  on  a  Hill.  John  and  I  (vve)  live 
in  the  Country.  T  homas  and  you  (ye)  are  good 

Schoiais.  Men  and  Women  (they)  are  rational  Crea¬ 
tures. 


4*  Relatives  ^whom,  <■ -which,  and  that,  are 

often  fuppreffed  ;  as.  That  is  the  Man  (whom  or 

that)  I  fent.  This  is  the  Book  (which  or  that)  you 
•bought.  J 

5.  Ihe  antecedent  Word  is  generally  left  out;  as. 
Beware  of  Idlenefs,  which  (Idlenefs)  is  an  Enemy  to 

Virtue.  They  appoint  a  Day,  on  which  (Day)  they 
were  to  meet,  &c.  J 


6.  When  a  Noun  is  expreffed  before  the  Genitive 
Cafe,  it  is  always  fuppreffed  after  it ;  as.  The  Weft 
Hat  is  the  Mailer’s  (Hat).  The  iineft  Coach  is  the 
king’s  (Coach).  Alfo  when  the  Noun  has  this  or 
that  before  it ;  as,  This  Chair  is  the' Matter’s  (Chairl. 
fnat  Coacn  is  the  King’s  (Coach).  But  if  the 
Noun  be  expreffed  after  the  Genitive  Cafe,  then  the 
Noun  is  left  out  immediately  after  this  and  that ;  as, 

T/113  (?°,aTch)  13  the  King’s  Coach.  That  (Hat)  is  the 
Mafter’s  Hat. 

•  7*  t!1C  Wor<*s  a  Qile^ion  after  the  interroo-a- 
nve  Word  are  generally  fuppreffed  in  the  Anfwer ; 

created  Man?  God — (created  Man). 
Who  was  the  firft  Man  in  the  World?  Adam  — 
fwas  the  firft  Man  in  the  World).  Where  — was  vou 
born?  (I  was  born)  — in  London.  Who  — fays  that 
Homer  is  the  Prince  of  Poets  ?  I- (fay  that  Homer  is 
the  Prince  of  Poets). 

8.  The  fecond  Member  of  a  Sentence  is  commonly 
fuppreffed  after  than  and  ;  as,  He  can  dance  bet¬ 
ter  than  I— (can  dance).  You  can  read  as  well  as  he _ 

(can  read).  Does  any  one  love  you  better  than  I _ flove 

you)  ?  k 
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9.  The  Ellipfis  is  often  in  the  fir  ft  Member  of  a 
Sentence  ;  as,  1  ever  was  (ftri&Iy  attached  to  his 

’In  ter  eft),  and  ever  fhall  be  ftriftly  attached  to  his  In- 
ter  eft. 

10.  When  a  Noun  has  two  or  more  Epithets,  it  is 
only  expreffed  after  the  laft  ;  as,  Do  you  ride  the 
white  (Horfe),  or  black  Horfe  ?  Is  it  red  (Wine),  or 
white  Wine?  He  is  an  honeft,  fober,  induftrious  Man, 
L  e.  he  is  an  honeft  Man,  a  fober  Man,  &c. 

11.  Such  Nouns  as  Hand,  Sign,  Ship,  &c.  are 
commonly  fuppreiled  ;  as,  Turn  to  the  right  (Hand) ; 
turn  to  the  left  (Hand).  He  is  at  the  (Sign  of)  Lion, 
Tyger,  &c.  He  belongs  to  the  (Ship)  Defiance, 
&c. 

12.  Thing,  Act,  Talk,  and  Matter,  are  frequently 
left  out ;  as,  It  is  eafy  to  fwim  where  the  Head  is 
born  up,  i.  e.  it  is  an  eafy  Thing,  Aft,  &c.  It  is 
hard  to  kick  againft  the  Pricks,  1.  e.  it  is  a  hard 
Thing,  &c.  It  will  be  difficult  to  accomplilh  that, 
i.  e.  it  will  be  a  difficult  Thing,  Act,  Talk,  or  Matter 
to,  Si  c. 

13.  The  Conjunction  and ,  when  it  conneCls  feve- 
val  Words,  is  only  expreffed  before  the  laft ;  except 
where  it  renders  every  Word  emphatical,  as  in  the 
Sentence  quoted  before  from  Livy,  viz.  For  Sleep, 
and  Wrine,  and  Feafts,  and  Strumpets,  and  Bagnios, 
and  Reft,  that  through  Cuftom,  &c. 

14.  The  Conjunction  that,  is  often  left  out;  as,  I 
deiire  (that)  you  would  fend  for  him  direClly.  I  think 
(that)  I  faw  him  Yefterday.  I  am  glad  (that)  you  are 
well. 

13.  The  Prepofition  to,  is  often  left  out;  as,  Give 
(to)  me,  reach  (to)  me,  lend  (to)  me,  &c. 

16.  Sometimes  a  whole  Sentence  is  left  out;  as, 
As  it  is  our  Duty  to  pay  RefpeCt  and  Deference  to 
all  vvho  are  virtuous,  and  have  the  Intereft  of  their 
Country,  and  the  Welfare  of  Society  at  Heart ;  l'o  (it 
is  our  Duty  to  pay  Refpedt  and  Deference)  to  thofe 
alfo  who  difcharge  the  Oftices  of  State  with  Integrity 
and  Honour. 
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As  n  would  have  been  a  very  tedious,  and  per¬ 
haps  unnecedary  1  afk,  to  have  enumerated  all  the 
Vanety  of  Words  that  are  lupprelfed  in  our  Lan¬ 
guage;  I  have  contented  myfelf  with  exhibiting  the 
molt  common  or  general  Species  of  Ellipsis ;  which 
being  further  illuftrated  by  the  following  Examples, 
will,  I  think,  be  fuffiaent  (at  leaft,  with  a  little  fur- 
thcr  Practice  and  Information  from  a  Mailer)  for  the 
bcho.ar  s  thoroughly  Underilanding  the  Nature  of  El- 
hpus,  and  confequently  true  Conilruftion. 

Examples  fitting  the  Method  of  Applying  the  Ellipfs,  or 

of  refolving  Sentences. 

1.  A  clear  Ccnfcience  needs  no  Excufe,  and  fears  no 
Accuiation. 

2.  Education  makes  or  marts  the  Man  :  Youth  well 
intruded  will  hardly  err. 

r  3-  Children  require  Inftrudion  as  well  as  Provi- 
iion. 

4.  Man  is  admirably  formed  for  particular  focial 
Attachments  and  Duties  :  There  is  a  peculiar  and 
laong  I  ropenfity  in  his  Nature  to  be  affected  with  the 
Sentiments  and  Difpofiiions  of  others. 

5.  Wifdom  acquaints  us  with  ou’rfelves,  our  own 
unpet  and  Confhtution,  our  Propenfions  and  Paf- 

ftons,  our  Habitudes  and  Capacities;  a  Thing  not  on- 

ContenTlfus.  Advanta«e’  but  of  Pleafure  and 

j  .(6‘  Whoever  wifely  conftders  the  Miferies  of  human 
Life,  will  certainly  prepare  for  a  better,  fince  Inftncv 

is  attended  with  Folly,  Youth  with  Diforder,  and  Age 
with  Infirmity.  ^ 

„f  7-  PHendthip  is  the  Union  of  two  Souls  by  Means 
of  Virtue ;  the  common  Objed  and  Cement  of  the  r 
mutual  Afledlion  :  Without  Virtue  or  the  Suppofnion 
0  !t’  Prlencifliip  is  only  a  mercenary  League,  an  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Interest,  which  mufl  difTolve  of  Courfe  when 
that  Intereil  decays,  or  fubfifls  no  longer.  ’ 

8.  Opportunities  negleaed,  may  not  only  debar 
us  of  many  great  and  noble  Advantages  ;  but  may 

create 
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create  many  melancholy  Reflexions  and  anxious 
Thoughts ;  flnce  they  do  not  often  happen,  and  when 
pail,  are  irrecoverable. 

Resolved. 

1.  A  clear  Confcience  (it)  needs  no  Excufe,  and  (a 
clear  Confcience  it)  fears  no  Accufation. 

2.  Education  (it)  makes,  or  (Education  it)  marrs 
the  Man  ;  Youth  well  inilruXed  (they)  will  hardly 
err. 

3.  Children  require  InftruXion  as  well  as  (they, 
Children,  require)  Provifion. 

4.  Man  is  admirably  formed  for  particular  focial 
Attachments,  and  (Man  is  admirably  formed  for  par¬ 
ticular  focial)  Duties  :  There  is  a  peculiar  and  (there 
is  a)  Ilrong  Propen fity  in  his  Nature  to  be  affeXed  with 
the  Sentiments  (of  others),  and  (to  be  afleXed  with 
the)  Difpofltions  of  others. 

3.  Wifdom  (it)  acquaints  us  with  ourfelves,  (Wif¬ 
dom  acquaints  us  with)  cur  own  Temper,  and  (Wif¬ 
dom  acquaints  us  with  our  own)  Conllitution,  (Wif¬ 
dom  acquaints  us  with)  our  Propenlions,  and  (Wif¬ 
dom  acquaints  us  with  our)  Pallions,  (Wifdom  ac¬ 
quaints  us  with)  our  Habitudes,  and  (Wifdom  ac¬ 
quaints  us  with  our)  Capacities;  a  Thing  not  only 
of  mighty  Advantage  (to  us),  but  (a  Thing)  of  infinite 
Pleafure  (to  us),  and  (a  Thing  of  infinite)  Content  to 
us. 

6.  Whoever  wifely  confiders  the  Miferies  of  human 
Life  (he)  will  certainly  prepare  for  a  better  (Life), 
fince  Infancy  (it)  is  attended  with  Folly,  (fince)  Youth 
(it  is  attended)  with  Diforder,  and  (fince)  Age  (is  at¬ 
tended)  with  Infirmity. 

7.  Friendfhip  (it)  is  the  Union  of  two  Souls,  by 
'Means  of  Virtue  ;  the  common  ObjeX,  and  (the 
common)  Cement  of  their  (two  Souls)  mutual  Af- 
feXion  :  Without  Virtue,  or  (without)  the  Suppoii- 
tion  of  it  (Virtue),  Friendfhip  (it)  is  only  a  mercenary 
League,  (and  Friendfhip  it  is  only)  an  Alliance  of  In- 
tereft,  which  (Friendfhip)  mult  diflblve  of  Courfe, 
when  that  Interefl  decays,  or  (when  that  Interefl:)  fub- 
illls  no  longer. 

8.  Opportunities 
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Opportunities  negletted,  (they)  may  not  only 
deprive  us  of  many  great  and  (of  many)  noble  Ad¬ 
vantages  ;  but  (Opportunities  negle&ed)  may  create 
many  melancholy  Reflexions,  and  (Opportunities 
negledled  may  create  many)  anxious  Thoughts  ;  fince 
they  (Opportunities)  no  not  often  happen,  and  when 
(they,  Opportunities,  are)  pad,  (they.  Opportunities), 
are  irrecoverable. 

Let  it  be  obferved  in  general,  that  it  is  inelegant 
to  repete  the  fame  Word  or  Words  in  a  Sentence, 
eipecially  when  they  exprefs  the  fame  Thino-  ;  ex¬ 
cept,  & 

1.  Where  the  Senfe  would  be  obfeure  without  the 
Repetition  ;  as,  A  good  Man  leads  a  good  Life.  A  bad 
Wife  often  makes  a  bud  Hufband:  where  (trood)  and 
(bad)  mull  be  repeted. 

2.  In  order  to  roufe  and  excite  our  Attention,  and 
add  Strength  and  Luftre  to  a  Difcburfe,  the  fame 
Words  are  repeted  in  a  Sentence;  as.  Every  A&ion, 
nay,  every  Intention,  every  Defign  of  Men,  is  known 
to  the  Almighty  :  He  lees  not  only  what  they  do,  but 
what  they  aim  at. 

What  is  Tranfpofition  ?  Tranfpofition  is  the  plac¬ 
ing  the  Words  of  a  Sentence  out  of  their  natural  Order. 
Tne  Order  of  Words  in  a  Sentence  are  either  natural 
Dr  artificial. 

Natural  Order  is  when  the  Words  of  a  Sentence  na¬ 
an-ally  follow  one  after  another,  in  the  fame  Order 
vith  the  Conceptions  of  our  Minds. 

Artificial  Order  is  when  Words*'are  fo  ranged,  as  to 
•ender  them  mod  agreeable  and  harmonious  to  the  Ear, 
Dut  fo  that  the  Senfe  be  not  thereby  obfeured. 

We  (hall  juft  obferve,  that  the  cleared;  and  pared 
Writers  ufe  the  feweft  Tranfpofitions,  and  that  they  are 
nore  allowable  in  Poetry  than  in  Prefer. 

Examples  of  Tranfpofition  and  Ellipfis  together . 


,  I*1  y°u>  father,  take  in  your  Hand  the  facred* 
>ymbo!s,  and  the  God1  r 

.1  A  _ T _  \ \r 


uft  come  from  War, 


to 
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to  touch  them  would  be  Profanation,  till  I  have  purified 
myfelf  in  the  living  Stream, 

2.  It  is  a  certain  Mark  of  a  great  Mind,  in  the  plea- 
fant  Gales  of  Profperity  to  preserve  the  Soul  from  Pride 
and  Infolence;  and  in  the  rough  Storms  of  Adverfity, 
to  fliun  deprelfing  Anxiety. 

3.  He  who  will  true  Examples  learn  to  give, 

Firft  let  him  learn  to  die,  and  then  to  live. 

4.  No  Bounds  th’  Almighty’s  Glory  can  retrain. 
Nor  Time’s  Dimenfions  terminate  his  Reign ; 

At  his  Reproof  convuHive  Nature  fhakes. 

And  fhiv’ring  Earth  from  its  Foundation  quakes  : 
His  awful  Touch  the  folid  Mountains  rends, 

And  curling  Smoke  in  pitchy  Clouds  afcends. 
For  the  few  Hours  of  Life  alloted  me, 

Give  me,  great  God,  but  Bread  and  Liberty  ; 
I’ll  beg  no  more  :  If  more  thou’rt  pleas’d  to  give, 
I’ll  thankfully  that  over-plus  receive  : 

If  beyond  this,  no  more  be  freely  fent, 

I  thank  for  this,  and  go  away  content. 


51 


*The  natural  Order  of  the  foregoing  Sentences ,  flip- 
plying  the  Ellipfis ,  is  as  follows. 


iiP. 


1.  Father,  do  you  take  in  your  Hand  the  facred 
Symbols,  and  Father,  do  you  take  in  your  Hand  the 
Gods  of  our  Country  :  For  it  would  be  Profanation 
for  me  to  touch  them,  who  am  juft  come  from  War, 
and  who  am  juft  come  from  fo  fierce  and  from  fo  recent 
Bloodfhed,  till  I  have  purified,  &c. 

2.  It  is  a  certain  Mark  of  a  great  Mind,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Soul  from  Pride,  and  to  preferve  the  Soul 
from  Infolence,  in  the  pleafant  Gales  of  Profperity ; 
and  it  is  a  certain  Mark  of  a  great  Mind  to  fliun 
deprefling  Anxiety  in  the  rough  Storms  of  Adver- 

fity. 

"3.  He  who  will  learn  to  give  true  Examples, 
let  him  firft  learn  to  die,  and  then  let  him  learn  to 

kve‘  . 

4.  No  Bounds  can  reftrain  the  Almighty’s  Glory, 

or  the  Glory  of  the  Almighty.  Nor  Time’s  Dimen- 

4  .  fions, 
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lions,  or  the  Dimenfions  of  Time,  can  terminate  his 
tteign;  convulfive  Nature  it  lhakes  at  his  Reproof 
and  Havering  Earth  it  tjuakes  from  its  Foundation’ 

1-  eVTJ1'°nndatl0n  of  u’  his  awful  Touch  it  rends 
the  folid  Mountains,  and  curling  Smoke  it  afcends  in 
pitchy  Clouds. 

5.  Great  God,  give  me  but  Bread,  and  give  me 
but  Liberty  for  the  few  Hours  of  Life  thou  haft  allotted 
me ;  I  will  beg  no  more :  If  thou  art  pleafed  to  give 
me  more,  I  will  receive  that  over-plus  thankfully  •  If 

no  more  be  Lent  freely  beyond  this,  I  thank  thee  for 
this,  and  go  away  content. 

Note,  I  judged  it  beft  to  place  the  Chapter  of  Ellinfis 
betwixt  the  Exercifes  on  the  general  Rules,  and  the 
following  Chapter ;  becaufe  at  the  fame  Time  that 
it  has  a  Retrofpeft  to  the  former,  it  looks  forward, 
and  has -relation  to  the  latter. 

CHAP.  V. 

Exercises  containing  Tautology  or 
Repetition,  &c. 

TN  giving  a  rude  Sketch,  or  a  rude  Hiftorv  in  Mi- 
irnX  ’■ US  mu'1  renLen>ber,  that  Man  [  1  ]  rife 

and  M  TnnWrSSr  ‘  ®u'!  “nfolds  his  Faculties, 
tlr/fr-e  Dlfpofmons  by  Degrees,  as  the  Purl 

vancl1  n™lVTlreSl  APPearance>  that  Man  ad¬ 
vance  flowly  through  different  Stages  to  Maturity 

and  when  Man  [2]  have  reached  Maturity  f?1  era-’ 

dually  decline  till  him  link  into  the  Grare.  Lefwe 

accompany  he  *n  hls  Pliogrefs  through  thefe  fucceffive 

Stages,  and  let  w  mark  the  Principles  who  adua  es 

and  mark  the  fortunes  who  attend  him  in  each 

S‘aSei'  that  US  mi,y  have  a  full  View 


P 


[1]  he. 


[2]  he. 
L  2 


[3]  it. 


Man 


;i'1  Iqi 
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Man  is  born  a  weak,  and  Man  is  born  a  helplefs, 
a?id  be  is  born  a  delicate  Creature,  Man  is  born  un¬ 
provided  with  Food,  and  unprovided  with  Cloath- 
ing,  and  unprovided  with  whatever  elfe  are  necef- 
fary  for  Subfidence,  or  neceffary  for  Defence.  And 
yet,  expofed  as  the  Infant  art  to  numberlefs  Wants, 
and  to  numberlefs  Dangers,  the  Infant  [4]  are  utterly 
incapable  of  fupplying  the  Wants  [5],  or  of  fee  u  ring 
liimfelf  againft  the  Dangers  [6].  But  though  thus 
feeble,  and  though  thus  expoled,  the  Infant  [7]  find 
immediate,  and  he  find  fure  Refources  in  the  Affec¬ 
tion  and  in  the  Care  of  his  Parents,  which  refufes 
no  Labours,  and  which  furegoeth  no  Dangers,  to 
nurfe  and  to  rear  up  the  tender  Babe.  By  thefe 
powerful  Indin&s,  as  by  fome  mighty  Chain,  do 
Nature  link  the  Parent  to  the  Child,  and  do  Na¬ 
ture  form  the  moll  dronged  moral  Connexion  on  his 
Part,  before  the  Child  have  the  lead  Apprehenfion  of 
the  ?noral  Connection  [8]. 

Hunger  and  Third,  with  all  the  Senfations  that 
accompany,  or  with  all  the  Senfations  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with-  they,  explains  themfelves  by  a  Lan¬ 
guage  drongly  exprelfive,  and  explains  themfelves  by 
a  Language  irrelidibly  moving.  As  the  feveral  Senfes^ 
brings  in  Notices,  and  brings  in  Informations  of 
furrounding  Objects,  us  may  perceive  in  the  young 
Spectator,  early  Signs  of  a  growing  Wonder,  and 
early  Signs  of  a  growing  Admiration.  Bright  Ob¬ 
jects  and  driking  Sounds  is  beheld,  and  is  heard 
with  a  fort  of  Commotion,  and  with  a  fort  of  Sur¬ 
prize.  But  without  reding  on  any  Objects ,  the 
yam?  Spectator  [9]  eagerly  paffes  on  from  Object 
to  Object,  dill  pleafed  with  whatever  Object  is 
mod  new.  Thus  the  Love  of  Novelty  are  formed, 
and  thus  the  Pafllon  of  Wonder  art  kept  awake.  By 
Decrees  the  young  Spectator  [ij  become  acquainted 
with  the  mod  familiar  Objects,  he  beco?nes  acquamtcd 


[4]  he. 

[7]  iie- 


[5]  former. 

[8]  it.  [9]  be. 


[6]  latter. 
[1]  he. 
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with  his  Parents,  and  with  his  Brethren,  and  with 
ihofe  of  the  Family  which  is  mod  converfant  with  he. 

He  contracts  a  Fondnefs  for  they ,  he  is  uneafy  when 
them  is  gone,  and  he  is  charmed  to  fee  they  again. 

Thefe  Feelings  becomes  the  Foundation  of  a  moral 

Attachment  on  the  Infants  [2]  Side,  and  by.  this 

reciprocal  Sympathy  him  form  the  domeftic  Alliance 

with  his  Parents,  with  his  Brethren,  and  with  other 

Members  of  the  Family.  Hence  him  become  inte- 

reded  in  their  Concerns,  and  hence  him  feel  Joy,  or 

him  feel  Grief,  cr  him  feel  Hope,  or  him  feel  hear  on  .  <j 

their  Account,  as  well  as  him  feel  on  his  own  Account . 

As  his  Affections  now  point  beyond  hunlelf  to  others, 
him  is  denominated  a  good  Creature ,  or  him  is  deno- 
minated  an  ill  Creature,  as  him  Hand  well  ajfefied>  or 
as  him  ftand  ill  afteded  to  they..  Thefe  then  is  the 
fir  ft  Links  of  the  Moral  Chain,  the  early  Rudiments, 
or  the  early  out-lines  of  his  Character,  his  frit  rude 
EfTays  towards  Agency,  and  his  fift  rude  Efifays  to¬ 
wards  Freedom,  and  his  fir  ft  rude  Eft  ays  towards  Man¬ 
hood. 

in  his  Child-hood,  when  he  begins  to  make  Ex- 
curfions  from  the  Nurfery,  and  when  he  begins  to 
extend  his  Acquaintance  abroad,  the  Child  [3]  form 
a  little  Circle  of  Companions,  the  Child  engages  with 
they  in  Play,  or  engages  with  them  in  queic  of  Ad¬ 
ventures  ;  and  the  Child  leads,  or  he  is  led  by  them 
as  the  Childs  [4]  Genius  is  more,  cr  is  *lefs  afpiring. 

Though  this  Child-hood  is  properly  the  Seafon,  in 
which  Seafon  Appetite  and  Paifion  has  the  Afcendant, 
yet  the  Childs  [5]  Imagination,  and  the  Childs  intel¬ 
lectual  Powers  opens  apace  ;  and  as  the  various 
Images  of  Things  paffes  before  the  mental  Eye,  the  .  y 

Child  [6]  form  a  Variety  of  Taftes  ;  the  Child  relilh 
fome  Things,  and  the  Child  diflike  others,  as  the 
Childs  [7]  Parents,  as  the  Childs  Companions,  and  a 
thoufand  other  Circumftances  leads  he  to  combine 


f z]  his.  [3]  he.  [4]  his. 


[5J  his.,  [6]  he.  [7]  his 
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agrecab.e  Set  of  Ideas,  or  to  combine  difagreeable  Sets  cf 

P™>rsh\SiUhf  fn]-  f‘pVS  is  en,arSed’  his  ^ive 
;n  p  "  •  h  c  f  T  al  Powers  expands-  themfelves 

"tion  PTnT;/therL0Ve  °/  A&i0n’  th*  L°™  of  Imi- 

Emulation  d  rT  r  Praife’  and  tbe  L°™  °f 
emulation,  and  c/  Curiofity,  and  alfo  of  Docilith 

utfs  of  Ch°a  f°r  £?m™and>  and  «  Fond- 

ind  bl  Pap6'-  qheCb,Ul  1 9 ]  Paffiona  is  quick, 

d  h\  PaJJlom  is  variable,  and  they  are  pliant  to 

the-  ?iUs  C>3- A/tachmePnts,  and 

the  Cb, las  Lifgufis  quickly  fucceed  each  other.  The 
■  d  L2J  compare  things ;  and  he  diftinguilh  Ac- 

w’,*'  >h'Wt  iud?e  of  Charadiers,  and %  the.  Child 
-  ,  Jl,n'  °,1.  'i'Vj™’  as  ^era  appears  well  af- 

■c  uv  y  n  ,/ffe,aed  t0  himfeIf’  or  to  th'ofe  L 
U‘  d  L3J  hoIds  dear.  Mean  while  the  Child  r.l 
icon  grows  fenfible  of  the  Confequences  of  his  own 
i.aions,  a  %  fuck  Athens  [5]  attrafts  Applaufe,  or  as 

;T,f  T  /bnrEr  Contempt;  the  Child  [6]  triumphs 
J1  tne  flpplaufe  [7],  and  he  is  afhamed  of  the  Con¬ 
tempt  [8]  ;  he  wants  to  hide  they,  and  he  hlull> 
when  them  •  is  difeovered.  By  Means  of  thefe 
l  owers  he  become  a  fit  Subjeft  for-  Culture,  tha 
moral  lie  is  drawn  more  clofer,  he  feel  that  he  is 
accountable  for  his  Condud  to  others,  as  well  as 
m*  Londu^  to  hnnfelf,  and  thus  the  Child  is  gradu- 

/cuonPening  f°r  S°Ciety’  and  Zradually  ripening  for 

. As  Man  advances  from  Child-hood  to  Youth, 
his  Paffions  as  well  as  his  Perceptions  takes  a  more 
extenfive  Range.  Ncw  Senfes  of  Pleafure  invites 
he  to  new  Purfuits  ;  him  grow  fenfible  to  the  At¬ 
tractions  of  Beauty,  and  he  feel  a  peculiar  Sympathy 
with  the  Sex,  and  he  forms  a  more  tender  Kind  of 


[8]  his. 
[3]  he. 

£7 j  former. 


[9]  his.  [1]  his. 

UJ  he-  [5]  they. 

[8}  latter. 


[2]  he. 
[6]  he. 
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Attachment  than  he  have  yet  experienced.  This  be¬ 
comes  the  Cement  of  a  new  moral  Relation,  and 
this  gives  a  fofter  Turn  to  his  Paflions,  and  a  f of  ter 
Turn  to  his  Behaviour.  In  this  turbulent  Period  he 
enter  more  deeply  into  a  Relifh  of  Friendfhip,  and 
?nore  deeply  into  a  Relifh  of  Company,  and  of  Exercifes 
and  of  Diverdons  ;  the  Love  of  Truth,  the  Love%  of 
Imitation,  and  the  Love  of  Defign  grow  upon  he ; 
and  as  his  Connexions  fpreads  among  his  Neigh¬ 
bours,  and  among  his  Fellow-citizens,  and  alfo  among 
his  Countrymen,  his  Third  of  Praife,  his  Thirft  of 
Emulation,  and  of  focial  Affe&ions,  grows  more  in- 
tenle,  and  grows  more  adtive.  Mean  while  it  is  impoflible 
for  him  to  have  lived  thus  long,  without  his  having 
become  fenfible  of  thofe  more  au^uft  Sip-naturcs  of 
Oraer,  and  thofe  more  augufi  Signatures  of  Wifdom  and 
of  Goodnefs,  which  Sig?iatures  is  damped  on  the  vifible 
Creation  ;  and  without  having  become  fenfible  of  thofe 
ftrong  Suggedions  within  himfelf  of  a  Parent-mind, 
the  Source  of  all  Intelligence,  and  the  Source  of  all 
Beauty  ;  an  Objeft  of  that  Activity ,  as  well  as  Source  of 
that  Activity,  and  thofe  Afpirations,  which  Afpiraiions 
fometimes  rouze  his  inmoft  Frame,  and  which  car¬ 
ries  him  out  of  himfelf  to  an  all-mighty  and  to  an  all- 
governing  Power  :  Hence  arifes  thofe  Sentiments  of 
Reverence,  and  hence  arifes  thofe  Affections  of  Grati¬ 
tude,  and  thofe  Afp'ehlions  of  Refgnation  and  of  Love, 
which  Ajjedions  links  the  Soul  with  the  Author  of 
Nature,  and  forms  that  mod  fublime  and  that  mofl 
God-like  of  all  Connexions. 

Man  having  now  reached  his  Prime,  either  new  Paf- 
fions  fuccecds,  or  the  old  Set  of  Pafjions  is  wound  up  to 
an  higher  Pitch.  For,  growing  more  fendble  of  his 
Connexion  with  tne  Public,  and  growing  more  fenfble 
of  that  particular  Community  to  whom  he  more  im¬ 
mediately  belong  ;  and  taking  withal  a  larger  Pro- 
fped  of  human  Life,  and  its  various  Wants,  and  its 
various  Enjoyments,  he  forms  more  intimate  Friend¬ 
ships,  he  grafp  at  Power,  and  he  court  Honour,  and  he 
lay  down  more  cooler  Plans  of  Intereft,  and  he  be¬ 
come  more  attentive  to  the  Concerns  of  Society  ;  and 

L  4  he 
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lie  enters  into  Family  Connexions,  and  he  indulge 
thole  Charities  who  ariies  from  Family  Connexions  [9J. 
The  reigning  _  Pafiions  of  this  Period  powerfully 
prompt  Man  [1]  to  provide  for  the  Decays  of  Life; 
and  in  this  Period  [2],  Companion  and  Gratitude 
exerts  their  Influence  in  urging  the  Man,  now  in  his 
fall  Vigour,  to  requite  the  AfFeXion,  and  to  requite 
the  Care  of  his  Parents,  by  fupplying  their  Wants, 
and  by  alleviating  their  Infirmities.  At  length  hu¬ 
man  Life  it  verges  dovVnwards,  and  old  Age  it  creeps 
oil  apace  with  its  Anxiety,  and  with  its  Love  of  Eafe, 
and  with  its  Intereftednefs,  and  alfo  with  its  Fearful- 
nets,  and  likewife  with  its  Forefight,  and  with  its 
Love  of  Offspring.  The  Experience  of  the  Aged  are 
formed  to  direX,  and  their  Coolnefs  art  formed  to 
temper  the  Pleat  or  Youth  ;  Experience  [3]  teach 
them  to  look  back  on  pad  Follies,  and  Coolnefs  [4] 
to  look  forward  into  the  Confequences  of  Things,  and 
provide  again  if  the  word. 

Thus  every  Age  have  its  peculiar  Genius,  and  its 
peculiar  Set  of  Pafiions .  corresponding  to  that  Period,, 
and  mod  conducive  to  the  Prosperity  of  the  red.  And 
thus  are  the  Wants  of  one  Period  fupplied  by  the 
Capacities  of  another  Period ,  and  the  Weakndfes  of 
one  Age  tally  to  the  Pafiions  of  another  Jge.. 

Of  filial  and  fraternal  Duty . 

A  Child’s  Parents  is  amongd  the  mod  earlied  Ob- 
jeXs  of  his  Attention,  the  Child  [5]  become  fooned 
acquainted  with  his  Parents  [6],  and  he  repofes  a 
peculiar  Confidence  in  his  Parents  [7],  and  feem  to 
regard  his  Parents  [8],  with  a  fond  AfFeXion,  which 
is  the  early  Prognodics  of  the  Childs  [9]  future  Piety 
and  future  Gratitude.  Thus  do  Nature  diXate  the 
firft  Lines  of  filial  Duty,  even  before  a  jud  Senfe  of 
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the  Connection  are  formed.  But  when  the  Child  £ij] 
art  grown  up,  and  vohen  the  Child  have  attained  to 
fuch  a  Degree  of  Underllanding,  as  to  compiehend  the 
moral  Tie,  and  has  attained  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Under¬ 
funding ,  ^  to  be  fenfible  of  the  Obligations  lie  is 
under  to  his  Parents,  and  when  the  Child  [2]  look 
back  on  his  Parents  [3]  tender,  and  on  his  Parents  dif- 
interefled  AfFeftion,  and  his  Parents  [4]  inceuant 
Cares,  and  inceffant  Labours  in  nurfing,  and ’  in  edu¬ 
cating,  and  aljo  in  providing  for  him  during  that 
State  in  whom  the  Child  [5]  had  neither  Prudence,  nor 
had  Strength  to  care,  and  to  provide  for  himfeif,  the 
Child  [6]  muft  be  confcious  that  he  owe  to  his  Parents 
[7]  this  peculiar  Duties. 

To  reverence  them ,  and  to  honour  them,  as  the 
Inftuments  of  Nature  in  introducing  him  to  Life, 
and  introducing  him  to  that  State  of  Comfort,  and  to 
that  State  of  Happinefs  who  he  enjoy ;  and  therefor 
to  efteem  their  good  Qualities,  and  to  imitate  their  good. 
Qualities,  and  to  alleviate  and  to  bear  with,,  and  to 
fpread,  as  much  as  polhble,  a  decent  \  ail  over  their 
Faults,  and  over  their  Weakneffes. 

2.  To  be  highly  grateful  to  his  Parents  [8]  for  that 
Favours  who  it  can  hardly  ever  be  in  his  Power  fully 
•  to  repay  ;  to  fhew  this  Gratitude  by  a  drift  Attention 
to  their  Wants,  and  by  a  felicitous  Care  to  fupply 
their  Hants  [9]  ;  and  by  a  fubmiflive  Deference  to 
his  Parents  [  i  ]  Authority,  and  to  their  Advice,  efpe- 
cially  by  paying  great  Regard  to  it  in  the  Choice  of 
a  Wife,  and  in.  the  Choice  of  an  Occupation  ;  by 
yielding  to  their  Humours ,  rather  than  peevilhly  con¬ 
tending  with  their  Humours,  as  remembering  how 
oft  his  Parents  [2]  has  been  perfecuted  by  his  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  and,  in  hne,  by  foothing  their  Cares,  by 
lightening  their  Sorrows,  and  by  fupporting  the  In¬ 
firmities  of  Age,  and  by  making  the  Remainder  of 
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poflfbhT*  ^  Uk’  as  comfortable  and  as  joyful  as 

To  pay  thcfe  Honours,  and  to  make  thefe  Returns, 
is,  according  to  Plato,  to  pay  the  oldeft,  to  pay  the 
bell,  and  to  fay  the  greateit  of  Debts,  next  to  "thole 

p1  f  A  crA'r  Lr”  OUf  buPreme>  ar|d  to  our  common 
larent.  Thefe  Honours  and  Returns  [4]  is  founded  in 

our  Nature,  and  they  are  agreeable  to  the  molt  fun¬ 
damental  Laws  of  Gratitude,  and  of  Honour,  and  of 
JUitice,  and  of  natural  AfFedtion,  and  of  Piety,  which 
is  interwoven  with  our  very  Conftitution  ;  nor  can  us 
be  deficient  in  them  without  calling  off  that  Nature, 
and  'without  counteracting  thofe  Laws. 

As  his  Brothers  and  Sifters  is  the  next  with  which 
t  >e  Lieature  forms  a  focial,  and  forms  a  moral  Con¬ 
nexion,  to  his  Brothers  and  Sifters  [5],  he  owes  a  fra¬ 
ternal  Regard ;  and  with  his  Brothers  and  Sifters  r6T 
ought  he  to  enter  into  a  ftriCt  League  of  Friend  fliip, 
^ mutual  Sympathy,  and  of  Advice,  and  of 
Aliiltance,.  and  a  generous  Intercourfe  of  kind  Offices, 
remembering  their  Relation  to  common  Parents,  and 
to  that  Brotherhood  of  Nature,  which  unite  they  into  a 
more  clofer  Community  of  Intereft  and  ^/AfFeCtion. 


Concerning  Marriage. 

When  Man  arrives  to  a  certain  Age,  Man  [71  be- 
come  fenfible  of  a  peculiar  Sympathy,  and  *  peculiar 
*  enderr.efs  towards  the  other  Sex;  the  Charms  of 
Beauty  engages  Mans  [8]  Attention,  and  the  Charms 
of  Beauty  calls  forth  new,  and  calls  firth  more  fofter 
Difpofinons  than  Man  [9}  has  yet  felt.  The  manv 
amiable  Qualities  exhibited  by  a  fair  Outfide,  or  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  mild  Allurement  of  Female  Manners, 
o!  which  the  prejudiced  Spectator,  without  much 
.reasoning,  fuppofe  thofe  to  include,  with  feveral 
other  Circumllances,  botli  natural  Circutnjlances,  and 
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accidental  Circumftances ,  points  his  View  and  his  Af¬ 
fection  to  a  particular  ObjeCt,  and  of  Courfe  contrail 
that  general  Regard,  and  that  rambling  Regard,  which 
Regard  was  loft,  and  which  Regard  was  ufelefs 
among  the  undiltinguifhed  Crowd,  into  a  peculiar 
and  into  a  permanent  Attachment  to  one  Woman, 
which  Attachment  ordinarily  terminate  in  the  molt  im¬ 
portant,  and  in  the  moft  venerable,  and  in  the  moft  de¬ 
lightful  Connexion  in  Life. 

The  State  of  the  Brute  Creation  are  very  different 
from  the  State  [i]  of  human  Creatures.  The  Brute 
Creatures  [2]  is  cloathed,  and  they  is  generally  armed 
by  their  Structure  ;  they  eafily  finds  what  is  neceffary 
to  their  Subfiftence,  and  they  foon  attain  their  Vi¬ 
gour  and  their  Maturity  ;  fo  that  the  Brute  Creatures 
[3]  needs  the  Care,  and  needs  the  Aid  of  their  Parents 
but  for  a  Ihort  while  ;  and  therefore  us  fees  that  Na  - 
ture  have  aiTigned  to  the  Brute  Creatures  [4]  vagrant, 
and  like  wife  tranfient  Amours.  The  Connexion  be¬ 
ing  purely  natural,  and  the  Connexion  being  formed 
merely  for  propagating,  and  for  rearing  their  Off- 
fpring,  no  fooner  is  that  End  anfwered,  than  the 
Connexion  dilfolve  of  Courfe.  But  the  human  Race 
are  of  a  more  tenderer  and  of  a  more  defencelefs  Con- 
ftitution  ;  their  Infancy  and  their  None-age  continues 
longer  ;  the  human  Race  [3]  advances  flowly  to 
Strength  of  Body,  and  to  Maturity  cf  Reafon  ;  the- 
human  Race  [6]  needs  conltant  Attention,  and  they 
needs  a  long  Series  of  Cares  and  of  Labours  to  train 
them  up  to  Decency,  and  to  train  them  up  to  Virtue, 
and  to  the  various  Arts  of  Life.  Nature  have,  there¬ 
for,  provided  the  human  Race  [7]  with  the  molt  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  with  the  moft  anxious  Tutors,  to  aid 
their  Weaknefs,  and  to  fupply  their  Wants,  and  to 
accomplilh  the  human  Race  [8J  in  thefe  neceffary  Arts, 
even  their  own  Parents,  on  who  (he  have  devolved 
this  mighty  Charge,  which  Charge  being  rendered 
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agreeable  by  the  moil  alluring,  and  by  the  mof  power¬ 
ful  of  all  Ties,  the  Tie  of  parental  Affe&ion.  But 
nnlels  both  Parents  concurs  in  this  grateful  Talk, 
and  both  continues  their  joint  Labours,  till  both  Pa¬ 
rents  ^  9]  has  reared  up,  and  till  they  have  planted  out 
their  young  Colony,  the  Colony  [1]  muft  become  a 
Prey  to  every  rude  Invader,  and  the  Purpofe  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  the  original  Union  of  the  human  Pair  be  de¬ 
feated.  Therefor  our  Structure,  as  well  as  our  Con¬ 
dition,.  is  an  evident  Indication,  that  the  human 
Sexes  is  defined  for  a  more  intimate,  and  defined 
for  a  moral,  and  for  a  lalling  Union.  It  appears 
likewife,  that  the  principal  End  of  Marriage  are  not 
to  propagate,  and  to  nurfe  up  an  Offspring,  but  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  to  form  Minds  for' the  great  Duties,  and  for 
the  extenfive  Deftinations  of  Life.  Society  mud  be 
Supplied  from  this  original  Nurfery  with  ufeful  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  its  faired  Ornaments,  and  its  fairefl  Sup¬ 
ports.  But  how  fhall  the  young  Plants  be  guarded 
again  ft  the  Inclemencies  of  the  Air,  and  the  Inclemen¬ 
cies  of  the  Seafons,  how  Jhall  they  be  cultivated  and 
railed  to  Maturity,  if  Men,  like  Brutes,  indulges  to 
vagrant,  and  indulges  to  promifeuous  Amours  ? 

The  Mind  is  apt  to  be  diflipated  in  its  Views,  and 
in  its  Acts  of  Friendfhip  and  of  Humanity  ;  unlefs 
it  Views  [2]  be  directed  to  a  particular  Object, 
and  its  Adis  of  Friendjhip  and  Humanity  [3]  be 
employed  in  a  particular  Province.  When  Men 
once  indulges  to  this  Dilfipation,  there  is  no  flop¬ 
ping  Mens  [4]  Career  ;  Men  [5]  grows  infenfible 
to  moral  Attractions,  and  by  obilruCting,  or  by 
impairing  the  decent,  and  the  regular  Exercife  of  the 
tender  and  of  the  generous  Feelings  of  the  human 
Heart,  Men  [6]  in  Time  become  unqualified  for,  or 
Men  becotne  averfe  to  the  forming  a  moral  Union  of 
Souls,  which  Union  is  the  Cement  of  Society,  and 
which  is  the  Source  of  the  molt  pure  ft  domeltic  Joys. 
Whereas  a  rational  and  an  undepraved  Love,  and 
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Loves  [7]  fair  Companion,  Marriage,  collefls  a  Mari’s 
Views,  and  guides  his  Heart  to  its  proper  Objedls, 
and,  by  confining  his  AfFe&ion  to  that  Objeft,  does 
really  enlarge  its  Influence  and  its  Ufe.  Befides,  it  is 
but  too  evident  from  the  Condudl  of  Mankind,  that 
the  common  Ties  of  Humanity  is  too  feeble  to  en¬ 
gage,  and  too  feeble  to  interell  the  Paffions  of  the  ge¬ 
nerality  in  the  Affairs  of  Society.  The  Connexions 
of  Neighbourhood,  of  Acquaintance,  and  of  general 
Intercourfe,  is  too  wide  a  Field  of  Adtion  for  many  ; 
and  thofe  of  a  Public,  or  of  a  Community,  are  fo 
far  more,  and  in  which  Men  [8]  either  care  not,  or 
they  know  not  how  to  exert  themfelves.  Therefore 
Nature,  ever  wife  and  ever  benevolent,  by  implant¬ 
ing  that  ftrong  Sympathy,  which  Sympathy  reigns  be¬ 
tween  the  Individuals  of  each  Sex,  and  by  urging 
them  to  form  a  particular  moral  Connexion,  vohich  is 
the  Spring  of  many  domeftic  Endearments,  have  mea- 
fured  out~ to  each  Pair  a  particular  Sphere  of  Adlion, 
proportioned  to  their  Views,  and  adapted  to  their 
.refpedtive  Capacities.  Befides,  by  interefling  them 
deeply  in  the  Concerns  of  their  own  little  Circle,  file 
have  connected  them  more  clofely  with  Society, 
which  Society  is  compofed  of  particular  Families,  and 
fie  have  bound  they  down  to  their  good  Behaviour  in 
that  particular  Community,  to  which  Co?nmunity  they 
belong.  This  moral  Connexion  is  Marriage,  and 
this  ‘Sphere  of  Adlion  is  a  Family.  It  appear  from 
what  has  been  faid  that,  to  adult  Perfons,  which  has 
Fortune  fulficient  for  a  Family  according  to  their 
Rank,  and  according  to  their  Condition  in  Life,  and 
which  is  endued  with  the  ordinary  Degrees  of  Pru¬ 
dence  neceflfary  to  manage  a  Family,  and  ncccjfary  to 
educate  Children,  it  is  a  Duty  them  owes  to  Society 
to  marry. 

The  Minds  of  both  Sexes  is  as  much  formed  one 
Mind  for  the  other  Mind ,  by  a  Temperament  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  Mind,  as  their  Perfons  is  formed  one  for 
the  other .  The  Strength,  and  the  Firmnefs,  and  the 
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Courage,  and  the  Gravity,  and  alfo  the  Dignity  of  the 
Man,  tally  to  the  Softnefs,  and  tally  to  the  Delicacy 
and  to  the  Tendernefs  of  Paflion,  and  to  the  Elegance 
of  Taile,  and  to  the  Decency  of  Convention  of  the 
Woman.  The  Male  Mind  is  formed  to  defend,  and 
is  formed  to  deliberate,  to  forefee,  and  to  contrive 
and  to  advife.  The  Female  Mind  [9]  is  formed  to 
confide,  and  to  imagine,  and  to  apprehend,  and  to 
comply,  and  to  execute.  Therefor  the  proper  Tem¬ 
perament  of  thefe  different  Sexes  of  Minds,  make  a 
line  moral  Union ;  and  the  well-proportioned  Oppo- 
fition  of  different  or  of  contrary  Qualities,  like  a  due 
Mixture  of  Difcords  in  a  Compofition  of  Mufic, 
fwell  the  Harmony  of  Society  more  than  if  they  were 
all  Unifons  to  each  other.  And  this  Union  of  moral 
Sexes,  if  us  may  exprefs  it  fo,  is  evidently  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  Improvement  of  each  Sex,  than  if  the 
Sexes  [1]  had  lived  apart.  For  the  Man  not  only 
prote&s,  and  the  Man  not  only  advifes,  but  the  Matt 
communicates  Vigour,  and  communicates  Refolution  to 
the  Woman.  The  Woman  [2]  in  her  Turn  foftens, 
and  refines,  and  polifhes  the  Man  [3].  In  Womans 
[4]  Society  he  find  Repofe  from  A&ion  and  from 
Care  ;  in  her  Friendlhip,  the  Ferment  into  which  his 
Paflions  was  wrought  by  the  Hurry,  and  by  the  Dif- 
traftion  of  public  Life,  fubfide  and  fettle  into  a 
Calm  ;  and  a  thoufand  namelefs  Graces,  and  tiame- 
lefs  Decencies  that  flows  from  her  Words  and  from 
her  Aflions,  form  him  for  a  more  milder  and  more 
elegant  Deportment.  His  Converfation,  and  his  Ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  other  Hand,  inlarges  her  Views,  and 
raifes  her  Sentiments,  and  fuflains  her  Refolutions, 
and  frees  her  from  a  thoufand  Fears,  and  frotn  a  thou¬ 
fand  Inquietudes,  to  which  Fears  and  Inquietudes  her 
more  feeble  Conflitution  fubjeff  her. 

The  natural  Laws  of  the  conjugal  Alliance  are, 

1.  Mutual  Fidelity  to  the  Marriage  Bed.'  Dif- 
loyalty  defeat  the. very  End  cf  Marriage,  and  D if 
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loyalty  diffolve  the  natural  Cement  of  the  Relation  ; 
Dijloyalty  weakens  the  moral  Tie,  the  chief  Strength 
of  which  Tie  lies  in  the  Reciprocation  of  Affedion, 
and  by  making  the  Offspring  uncertain,  diminifh  the 
Care,  and  diminijb  the  Attachment  neceffary  to  their 
Education. 


2.  A  Confpiration  of  Counfels  and  of  Endeavours 
to  promote  the  common  Jnterell  of  the  FamiJv  and 
to  educate  their  common  Offspring.  In  order  to 
obferve  thefe  Laws,  it  is  neceffary  to  cultivate,  both 
before  the  married.  State,  and  during  the  married 
State,  the  ftrideft  Decency,  and  the  fridef  Chaftity 
of  Manners,  and  to  cultivate  a  juft  Senfe  of  what 
becomes  their  refpedive  Charaders. 

,  3-  The  Union  mult  be  inviolable,  and  it  mufl  be 
for^Life.  the  Nature  of  Friendlhip,  and  pa/ticu- 
lany  of  this  Species  of  Friend/hip  Tr]  that  is  the' 
Education  of  their  Offspring,  and  alfo  the  Order  of 
Society,  and  the  Order  of  Succeffions,  who  would 
otnerwife  be  extremely  perplexed,  does  all  fee m  to 
require  it.  To  preferve  this  Union,  and  to  render 
the  matrimonial  State  more  harmonious,  and  more 
comfortable,  a  mutual  Efteem,  and  a  mutual  Tender 
nels,  and  a  mutual  Deference  and  Forbearance,  and 
a  Commumcation  of  Advice,  and  of  Aftiftance,  and 
of  Authority,  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  If  either  Party 
Keep  within  their  proper  Departments,  there  needs 
be  no  Difputes  about  Power,  or  about  Superiority 
and  there  will  be  none.  They  have  no  oppofite,  they 
have  no  feparate  Interefts,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
no  j uft  Ground  for  Oppofition  of  Condud. 


Of  Parental  Duty. 

The  Connexion  of  Parents  with  their  Children 
sre  a  natural  Conference  of  the  matrimonial  Con’ 
nexnn,  and  t.ie  Duties  who  Parents  [61  owes  them 
re  l|h  as  naturally  from  that  Connexion.  The  feeble 
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State  of  Children,  who  Is  fubjedl  to  fo  many  Wants, 
and  fubjedl  to  fo  many  Dangers,  require  Parents  [7 
incelfant  Care,  and  inceffant  Attention;  Childrens  "8 
ignorant  and  Childrens  uncultivated  Minds  demands 
Parents  [9]  continual  InftruClion,  and  continual  Cul¬ 
ture.  Had  human  Creatures  come  into  the  World 
with  the  full  Strength  of  Men,  and  with  the  W'eak- 
nefs  of  Reafon,  and  with  the  Vehemence  of  Paffions 
who  prevail  in  Children,  Children  [1]  would  have 
been  too  ftrong,  or  they  would  have  been  too  ftubborn 
to  have  fubmitted  to  the  Government,  and  to  the 
InftruCfioh  of  their  Parents.  But  as  Children  [2] 
were  defigned  for  a  Progreffion  in  Knowledge,  and 
for  a  Progreffion  in  Virtue,  it  was  proper  that  the 
Growth  of  Childrens  [3]  Bodies  fhould  keep  Pace 
with  the  Growth  [4]  of  Childrens  (3]  Minds,  left  the 
Purpofes  of  that  Progreffion  fhould  have  been  defeat¬ 
ed.  Among  other  admirable  Purpofes  who  this  gra¬ 
dual  Expanlion  of  Childrens  [6]  outward  Structure y 
as  well  as  inward  Structure  ferve,  this  is  one  Pur- 
pofe ,  that  it  aiford  ample  Scope  to  the  Exercife  of 
many  tender  and  many  generous  Affections,  who  fill 
up  the  domeftic  Life  with  a  beautiful  Variety  of  Du¬ 
ties  and  of  Enjoyments  ;  and  is  of  Courfe  a  noble 
Difcipline  for  the  Heart,  and  an  hardy  Kind  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  more  honourable  and  tnore  important 
Duties  of  public  Life. 

The  above-mentioned  weak,  and  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  ignorant  State  of  Children,  feem  plainly  to  in- 
veft  their  Parents  with  fuch  Authority,  and  with  fuch 
Power,  as  is  neceffary  to  their  Support,  and  to  their 
Protection,  and  to  their  Education  ;  but  that  Autho¬ 
rity,  and  that  Power,  can  be  conftrued  to  extend  no 
farther  than  is  neceffary  to  an  Ever  thofe  Ends,  and  to 
Lift  no  longer  than  that  Weaknefs  and  that  Ignorance 
continue  ;  wherefor  the  Foundation,  or  the  Realon  of 
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Che  Authority  and  of  the  Power  ceafing,  the  Author 
rity  and  Power  [7]  ceafe  of  Courfe.  Whatever  Power, 
or  whatever  Authority,  then,  it  may  be  neceffary,  or 
it  may  he  lawful  for  Parents  to  exercife,  during  the 
None-age  of  theii;  Children,  to  aflume,  or  to  ufurp 
the  fame,  when  Children  [8]  have  attained  the  Matu¬ 
rity,  or  have  attained  the  full  Exercife  of  their 
Strength  and  of  their  Reafon,  would  be  tyrannical, 
and  would  he  unjuft.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Pa¬ 
rents  has  no  Right  to  punifh  the  Perfons  of  their 
Children  more  feverely  than  the  Nature  of  Parents 
[9]  Wardfhip  require,  much  lefs  have  they  a  Right  to 
invade  Childrens  [1]  Lives,  or  to  encroach  upon 
Childrens  [2]  Liberty,  or  to  transfer  Children  [3]  as 
their  Property,  or  as  their  other  Goods  and  Chattels, 
to  any  Mafter  whatfoevcr. 

The  fir  ft  Clafs  of  Duties  which  Parents  ewes  their 
Children  refpeCl  their  natural  Life,  and  thefe  Duties 
comprehends  Protection,  and  Nurture,  and  Provifion, 
and  introducing  them  into  the  World,  in  a  Manner 
fuitable  to  Childrens  [4]  Rank,  and  fuitable  to  their 
Fortune,  and  the  like. 

The  fecond  Order  of  Duties  regard  the  intellectual, 
and  regard  the  moral  Life  of  their  Children,  or  re¬ 
gard  their  Childrens  [5]  Education  in  fuch  Arts,  and 
in  fuch  Accomplilhments,  as  is  neceffary  to  qualify 
their  Children  [6]  for  performing  the  Duties  their 
Children  [7]  owes  to  themfelves,  and  owes  to  others. 
As  this  was  found  to  be  the  principal  Defign  of  the 
matrimonial  Alliance,  fo  the  fulfilling  that  Defign  are 
the  moft  important,  and  the  meft  dignified  of  all  the 
parental  Duties. 

In  order  therefor  to  fit  the  Child  for  a&ing  his 
Part  wifely,  and  for  adting  his  Part  worthily,  as  a 
Man,  and  as  a  Citizen,  and  as  a  Creature  of  God, 
both  Parents  ought  to  combine  their  joint  Wifdom,  and 
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their  joint  Authority  and  their  Power,  and  each  Parent 
apait  to  employ  thofe  Talents,  who  is  the  peculiar 
Excellency  and  peculiar  Ornament  of  their  refpe&ive 
Sex.  The  Father  ought  to  lay  out,  and  the  Father 
ought  to  fuperintend  their  Education,  the  Mother 
ought '  to  execute  and  to  manage  the  Detail  of  which 
flie  is  capable.  The  Father  [8]  fhould  diredl  the 
manly  Exertion  of  the  intelle&ual,  and  of  the  moral 
Powers  of  his  Child.  The  Childs  [9]  Imagination, 
and  the  Manner  of  thofe  Exertions,  is  the  peculiar 
Province  of  the  Mother  [1].  The  Father  [2]  fhould 
advife,  and  Jhould  protect,  and  Jhould  command,  and 
by  his  Experience,  and  by  his  Mafculine  Vigour,  and 
by  that  fuperior  Authority,  who  is  commonly  afcribed 
'to  the  Fathers  [3}  Sex,  fhould  brace,  and  foould 
ffrengthen  his  Pupil  for  active  Life,  and  for  Gravity, 
and  for  Integrity,  and  for  Firmnefs  in  Suffering. 

Tne  Bufinefs  of  the  Mother  [4.]  is  to  bend  and  to 
foften.  her  Male  Pupil,  by  the  Charms  of  her  Con- 
verfation,  and  by  the  Softnefs,  and  by  the  Decency  of 
her  Manners,  for  focial  Life,  and  ‘for  Politenefs  of 
Tafte,  and  /or  the  elegant  Decorums  and  Enjoyments 
of  Humanity ;  and  to  improve,  and  to  refine  the 
Tendernefs,  and  the  Modefty  of  her  Female  Pupil, 
and  to  form  her  to  all  thofe  mild  domeftic  Virtues, 
which  Virtues  is  the  peculiar  Characterises  and  Or¬ 
naments  of  her  Sex. 

To  conduct  the  opening  Minds  of  their  fweet 
Charge  through  the  feveral  Periods  of  their  Progrefs, 
and  to  affifl  their  Charge  [5]  in  each  Period,  in 
throwing  out  the  latent  Seeds  of  Reafon,  and  the 
latejit  Seeds  of  Ingenuity,  and  to  affift  them  in  gaining 
frefli  Acceflions  of  Light  and  of  Virtue :  and  at 
length,  with  all  thefe  Advantages,  to  produce  the 
young  Adventurers  upon  the  great  Theatre  of  hu¬ 
man  Life,  to  play  their  feveral  Parts  in  the  Sight  of 
their  Friends,  and  in  the  Sight  of  Society,  and  cf 
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Mankind  !  How  glorioufly  do  Heaven  reward  the 
Talk,  when  the  Parents  behold  thofe  dear  Images, 
and  thofe  dear  Reprefentatives  of  themfelves,  inherit¬ 
ing  their  Virtues,  as  well  as  inheriting  their  Fortunes, 
and  fultaining  their  refpeCtive  Characters  gracefully 
and  worthily,  and  giving  their  Parents  [6]  the  agree¬ 
able  ProfpeCt  of  tranfmitting  their  Name  with  grow¬ 
ing  Honour,  and  with  grooving  Advantage  to  a  Race 
yet  unborn ! 

Of  our  Duty  io  God, 

Of  all  the  Relations  who  the  human  Mind  fultains,* 
that  Relation  which  fubfilts  between  the  Creator  and 
his  Creatures,  and  between  the  fuprenie  Lawgiver  and' 
his  Subjects,  is  the  highelt,  and  is  the  bell  Relation . 
This  Relation  arife  from  the  Nature  of  a  Creature 
in  general,  and  arife  from  the  Conflitution  of  the 
human  Mind  in  particular;  the  nobleft  Powers,  and 
the^  noblejl  AfFeClions  of  which  point  to  an  univerfal 
Mind,  and  would  be  imperfed,  and  would  be  abortive 
without  fuch  a  Direction. 

A  Seni'e  of  the  auguit  AfpeCt,  of  the  Grandeur, 
and  of  the  beautiful  Order  of  the  Univerfe,  and  of 
the  admirable  Fitnefs  of  one  Thing  to  another  Thing 
in  its  vaft  Apparatus,  leads  the  Mind  neceflarily,  and 
leads  the  Mind  unavoidably  to  a  Perception  of  Defign, 
cr  to  a  Perception  of  a  defigning  Caufe,  the  Origin  of 
all,  by  a  Progrefe  as  fimple  and  as  natural,  as  that 
Prog  refs,  by  which  Progrefs  a  beautiful  Picture,  or  a 
fine  Building,  fugged  to  us  the  Idea  of  an  excellent 
Artill. 

As  us  conceives  the  divine  Being  before  all,  and  as 
us  conceives  him  above  all,  and  greater  than  all,  us 
naturally,  and  us  without  reafoning,  afcribes  to  him 
every  Ivind  of  Perfection,  and  Wifdom,  and  Power, 
and  Goodnefs  without  Bounds,  exifting  through  all 
Time,  and  pervading  all  Space.  We  applies  "to  the 
divine  Being  [7]  thofe  glorious  Epithets  of  our  Crea- 
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tor,  our  Preferver,  our  Benefactor,  the  fupreme  Lord, 
and  the  fupreme  Lawgiver  of  the  whole  Society  of  ra¬ 
tional  and  of  intelligent  Creatures. — Net  only  the 
Imperfections,  and  the  Wants  of  our  Being,  and 
of  our  Condition,  but  fome  of  the  noble#  Infiinds, 
and  nohleft  Aifedions  of  our  Minds,  conneds  us  with 
this  great  and  this  univerfal  Nature.  The  Mind  in 
Jts  Progrefs  from  Objed  to  Objed,  from  one  Charac¬ 
ter  and  Profped  of  Beauty  to  another  Character  and 
rrofped  of  Beauty ,  finds  fome  Blemifh,  or  feme  Defi- 
ciency  in  each,  and  loon  exhaufts,  or  joon  grows 
weaiy  and  diflatisfied  with  its  Subjed;  it  lee  no  Cha- 
rader  of  Excellency  among  Men,  equal  to  that  Pitch 
or  E#eem,.  which  Efteem  it  is  capable  of  exerting;  it 
fes  no  Objed  within  the  Compafs  of.  human  Things, 
adequate  to  the  Strength  of  its  AfFedion.  Nor  can 
the  Blind  [8]  flop  any  where  in  this  fell' expan  five  pro- 
giels,  or.  find  Repofe  after  the  Blinds  [9]  highe# 
Plights,  till  the  Mind  [1]  arrives  at  a  Being  of  un¬ 
bounded  Gfreatnefs,  and  unbounded  Worth,  on  whom 
the  Mind  [2]  may  employ  its  fublimeft  Powers,  with¬ 
out  exhauliing  the  Subjed,  and  give  fcope  to  the  out- 
mo#  Force,  and  the  outmoft  Fulnefs  of  its  Love,  with¬ 
out  Satiety,  or  without  Difguft. 

As  our  Affedions  depends  on  our  Opinions  of 
their  Objeds,  and  as  they  generally  keep  Pace  with 
them,  it  mu#  be  of  the  higheft  Importance,  and  it 
feems  to  be  among  the  fir#  Duties  we  owes  to  the 
Author  of  our  Being,  to  form  the  lea#  imperfed  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  Character  and  Adminif  ration fince  we 
cannot  form  perfed  Conceptions  of  his  Charader  and 
Admini#ration.  For  fuch  Conceptions,  thoroughly 
imbibed,  will  render  our  Religion  rational,  and  will 
render  our  Difpofitions  refined.  If  our  Opinions  is 
diminutive,  and  if  they  is  di#orted,  our  Religion  will 
be  fuper#iticus,  and  our  Temper  will  be  abjed.. 
Thus,  if  we  aferibes  to  the  Deity  that  falfe  Maje#y, 
which  falfe  Majefly  conn#  in  the  unbenevolent,  and 
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in  the  fallen  Exercife  of  mere  Will  or  Power,  or  if 
<ive  fuppofe  the  Deity  [3]  to  delight  in  the  Probations 
of  lervile  Fear,  or  to  delight  in  as  fervile  Praife,  the 
Deity  [4]  will  be  worfhipped  with  mean  Adulation, 
and  with  a  Profufion  of  Compliments.  Farther,  if 
the  Deity  [3]  be  looked  upon  as  a  hern,  and  as  an 
implacable  Being,  delighting  in  Vengeance,  the  Deity 
[6]  will  be  adored  with  pompous  Offerings,  and  pomp¬ 
ous  Sacrifices,  or  with  whatever  elfe  may  be  thought 
proper  to  footh  and  to  mollify  the  Deity  [7]. 

But  if  we  believe  perfect  Goodnefs  to  be  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  if  we  believes  that 
he  loves  thofe  moil  which  refembles  him  mod,  the 
Worfhip  paid  the  Divine  Being  [8]  will  be  rational 
and  fublime,  and  his  Worfhippers  will  feek  to  pleafe 
him,  by  imitating  that  Goodnefs,  which  Goodnefs  they 
adore.  The  Foundation  then  of  all  true  Religion  is 
a  rational  Faith.  And  of  a  rational  .Faith  thefe  feem 
to  be  the  chief  Articles,  to  believe,  “  That  an  infi- 
“  nite  all-perfeCt  Mind  exilt,  which  all-perfedi  Mind 
“  has  no  oppofite,  nor  any  feparate  Jnterelt  from  that 
of  his  Creatures — that  he  fuperintends,  and  that 
“  he  governs  all  Creatures  and  Things  —  that  his 
“  Goodnefs  extends  to  all  his  Creatures,  but  that  it 
“  extends  in  different  Degrees  indeed,  according  to 
“  his  Creatures  [9]  refpe&ive  Natures,  but  without 
“  any  Partiality,  or  without  a?iy  Envy — that  he  does 
every  T.  hing  for  the  belt,  or  that  he  does  every 
“  Thing  in  a  Subferviency  to  the  Perfection,  and  to 
“  the  Happinefs  of  the  Whole — particularly,  that  he 
“  govern  and  dircd  the  Affairs  of  Men—  that  he  in- 
“  fpeCts  Mens  [1]  ACtion — that  he  diitinguilhes  the 
“  goo d  Men  from  the  bad  Men — that  he  loves  and 
“  befriends  the  former,  is  difpleafcd  with,  and  pities 
“  the  latter  in  this  World — and  will,  according  to 
“  Mens  [2]  refpeCtive  Deferts,  reward  the  one,  and 
“  will  punifn  the  other  in  the  next  World — that,  in 
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“  h®  ls  always  carrying  on  a  Scheme  of  Virtue, 
and  a  Scheme  of  Happinefs,  through  an  unlimited 
Duration — and  that  he  is  ever  guiding  the  Uni- 

„  pCd.e’,  throu!h  lucceffive  Stages  and  fucc'JJhie 
Periods,  to  higher  Degrees  of  Perfection  and  of 
“  felicity.”  •  J 

Wherever  right  Conceptions  of  the  Deity  prevails, 
and  of  his  Providence  prevails,  when  he  is  confider- 
ed  as  no  Enemy,  no  Tyrant  to  his  Creatures,  but  a 
friend  and  a  Benefador,  and  an  indulgent  Sovereign, 
and  the  inexhaufted  Source  of  Light,  and  of  Love, 
Cf  J°y»  and  as  ading  in  the  joint  Charader  of  a 
f  ather  and  a  Governor,  and  imparting  an  endlefs 
V  anety  of  Capacities  to  his  Creatures,  and  fupplying 
tliem  with  every  Thing  necelfary  to  their  full  Com¬ 
pletion,  and  to  their  full  Happinefs,  what  Veneration, 
and  what  Gratitude  mud  fuch  Conceptions  excite  in 
tne  Mind?  How  natural,  and  how  delightful,  mull 
it  be  to  one  whofe  Heart  is  open  to  the  Perception  of 
Truth,  and  to  the  Perception  of  every  Thing  fair,  and 
of  every  Thing  great,  and  of  every  Thing  wonderful  in 
Nature,  to  contemplate  and  to  adore  him,  who  is  the 
Bril  fair,  and  the  drd  great,  and  the  firil  wonderful ; 
in  whom  Wifdom,  and  in  whom  Power,  and  Good- 
nefs  dwells  vitally,  and  dwells  elfentially,  and  origin- 
ally,  and  ,ad  in  perfect  Concert?  What  Grandeur 
is  heie  to  fill  the  moll  enlarged  Capacity,  what 
Beauty  is  here  to  engage  the  moll  ardent  Love,  what 
a  Mafs  of  Wonders  in  fuch  Exuberance  of  Perfedion 
to  adonilh  and  to  delight  the  human  Mind  through  an 
unfailing  Duration  ? 

V  j  vv  11  as  it  is  our  highell  Intered, 
often  at  dated  limes,  and  by  decent  and  by  folemn 
Ads,  to  contemplate  and  to  adore  the  great  Original 
of  our  Lxiflence,  the  Parent  of  all  Beauty,  and  the 
Patent  of  all  Good;  to  exprefs  our  Veneration,  and 
cur  Love,  by  an  awful  and  by  a  devout  Recognition 
of  his  Perfedions,  and  to  evidence  our  Gratitude  by 
celebrating  his  Goodnefs,  and  by  thankfully  acknow- 
ledging  all  his  Benedts.  It  is  likewife  our  Duty,  bv 
proper  Exercifes  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Humiliation,  to 
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confefs  our  Ingratitude  and  our  Folly,  and  to  fignify 


our  Dependance  on  God,  and  our  Confidence  in 
Gods  [3]  Goodnefs,  by  imploring  Gods  [4]  Blefling, 
and  his  gracious  Concurrence  in  allifting  the  Weak- 
nefs,  and  in  curing  the  Corruptions  of  our  Nature  ; 
and  finally,  to  tefiify  our  Senfe  of  his  Authority,  and 
to  teftify  our  Faith  in  his  Government,  by  devoting 
ourfelves  to  do  his  Will,  and  by  refigning  ourfelves  to 
his  Difpofal.  Thefe  Duties  is  not  obligatory,  be- 
caufe  the  Deity  needs,  or  that  he  can  be  profited  by 
thefe  Duties  (*5];  but  as  they  are  apparently  decent, 
and  apparently  moral,  and  fuitable  to  the  Relations 
he  fuilains  of  our  Creator,  our  Benefa&or,  our  Law¬ 
giver,  and  our  Judge,  expreffive  of  our  State,  and  of 
our  Obligations,  and  improving  to  our  Tempers,  by 
is  more  rational,  and  more  focial,  and  more 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Exercises  of  mean  and  improper  Dic¬ 
tion,  to  be  turned  into  a  pure  and 
elegant  Style. 

IN  giving  a  rough  Draught  or  Relation  in  a  final! 

or  narrow  Compafs  of  Man,  we  muft  call  to 
mind  that  Man  fprings  up  from  fmall  Beginnings, 
and  opens  his  Capacities  and  Temper  of  Mind  by 
little  and  little,  as  the  Defigns  of  Life  make  necef- 
fary  their  Appearance,  and  goes  forward  not 
fpeedily  through  different  Stages  to  Ripenefs,  and 
when  he  has  reached  it  by  little  and  little,  leans  down¬ 
ward  till  he  finks  into  the  Grave.  Let  us  keep  Com¬ 
pany  with  him  in  his  going  forward  through  thefe 
Stages  following  in  Order,  and  take  Notice  of  the 
Principles  which  put  him  in  Adiion,  and  the  Fortunes 
which  wait  on  him  in  each,  that  we  may  have  a  full 
Sight  of  him. 

Man  is  brought  into  the  World  a  Creature  of  little 
Strength,  without  Help,  and  unable  to  bear  Hard- 
fid  ps,  not  furnilhed  with  Food,  or  with  Drefs,  and 
whatever  elfe  is  fit  for  the  Means  of  Living  or  De¬ 
fence.  And  yet,  laid  open  as  the  young  Child  is  to 
Wants  and  Dangers  without  Number,  it  is  quite  out 
of  his  Power  to  furnilli  the  firft  of  thefe,  or  to  make 
himfelf  fafe  againft  the  fecond  of  them.  But  though 
he  is  thus  weak,  and  thus  laid  open,  he  finds  pre- 
i'ent  and  fure  Succours  in  the  Love  and  good  Liking 
of  his  Parents,  who  refufe  no  Work,  and  give  up  no 
Hazards  to  nurfe  and  raife  up  to  Maturity  the  tender 
Baby.  By  thefe  llrong  natural  Impulfes,  as  by  ionic 
very  flrong  Chain,  does  Nature  tie  the  Parent  to  the 
Child,  and  make  the  Itrongeft  moral  Junction  on  his 
Side,  before  the  Child  has  any  Thought  of  it. 
Want  of  Food,  and  Want  of  Drink,  with  all  the 
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Feelings  that  keep  them  Company,  or  are  joined 
with  them,  make  manifdl  themfelves  by  a  Tongue 
of  a  very  flrong  Meaning  and  forcibly  moving.  As 
the  different  Senfes  bring  in  Notices  and  Advices 
of  encompaffing  Objects,  we  may  fee  in  the  young 
Beholder  "early  Marks  of  increafmg  Wonder  and 
Amazement.  Clear  Things  and  alarming  Sounds 
are  feen  and  hearkened  to  with  a  Sort  of  Difturbance 
and  Affright.  But,  without  refting  on  any,  he  very 
deft  rou  fly  paffes  on  from  one  Thing  to  another,  al¬ 
ways  pleafed  with  what  is  moil  new.  Thus  the 
Love  of  what  is  new  is  made,  and  the  Palfion  of 
Wonder  kept  from  ileeping.  By  little  and  little  he 
comes  to  be  intimate  with  the  moil  common  Things, 
his  Parents,  his  Brethren,  and  others  of  the  Fami¬ 
ly  who  are  moil  acquainted  with  him.  He  takes  a 
fond  liking  to  them,  is  not  eafy  when  they  are  gone, 
and  delighted  to  fee  them  again.  Thefe  Feelings 
come  to  be  the  Ground  of  a  moral  Adherence  oh 
his  oide,  and,  by  this  mutual  Fellow-feeling,  he 
creates  the  domeilic  League  with  his  Parents,  Bre¬ 
thren,  and  with  others  of  the  Family.  Hence  he 
comes  to  be  affefled  with  their  Concerns,  and  fed* 
Joy  or  Grief,  Hope  or  Fright,  on  their  Account,  as 
well  as  his  own.  As  his  Paffions  now  po  bevor.d 

O  j 

himfelf  to  others,  he  is  called  a  good  or  ill  Crea- 
ture,  as  he  is  well  or  ill  conditioned  to  them.  Thefe 
then  are  the  fir  ft  Ties  of  the  moral  Chain,  the 
early  Elements  or  Out-lines  of  his  Chamber,  his 
firft  rough  Endeavours  towards  Acting,  Liberty, 
Manhood. 

When  he  begins  ta  make  an  Expedition  from 
the  Nurfery,  and  enlarges  his  Acquaintance  from 
home,  he  makes  a  little  Round  of  Play-Fellows, 
goes  with  them  into  Play,  or  feeks  after  Enterprizes  ; 
and  leads,  or  is  led  by  them,  as  his  Genius  is  more 
or  lefs  ambitious.  Though  this  is  in  a  proper  Man¬ 
ner  the  Time  in  which  Appetite  and  Paftion  have  the 
Superiority,  yet  his  Fancy  and  inward  Powers  open 
apace  ;  and  as  the  various  Pictures  of  Things  pafs 
'before  the  Eye  of  the  Mind,  he  makes  different 
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Taftes,  likes  fome  Things,  and  does  not  like  others, 
as  his  Parents,  Play-fellows,  and  a  thoufand  Accident' 
lead  him  to  join  together  pleafmg  or  difpleafmt 
Sets  of  Ideas,  or  reprel'ent  to  him  Things  in  enticing 
or  hateful  Lights. 

As  his  Profpects  are  made  larger,  his  active  anc 
liis  focial  Powers  fpread  out  themfelves  in  an  equa 
Degree  ;  the  Love  of  doing,  of  copying,  and  o 
Praife,  Rivaling,  Inquifitivenefs,  Aptnefs  to  be  taught 
a  Paihon  lor  Command,  and  Fondnefs  of  Mutabi 
lity.  His  Pafiions  are  quick,  changeable,  am 
bending  to  every  Stamp.  Plis  Adherences  am 
Averiicns  fpeedily  follow  each  other.  He  compare 
Things,  knows  the  Difference  of  Adlions,  judge 
of  Reputations,  and  loves  or  hates  them,  as  the' 
feem  well  or  ill  affected  to  himfelf,  or  to  thof 
lie.  loves  dearly.  In  the  Interim  he  foon  grow 
fenfible  of  what  follows  from  liis  own  Deeds,  a 
they  draw  Praife,  or  bring  Difdain ;  he  takes 
Pride  in  the  -former,  and  is  afhamed  of  the  latter 
-wants  to  fecrete  them,  and  blu flies  when  they  ar 
difeovered.  By  means  of  thefe  Powers  he  comes  t 
be  a  ft  Subject  for  Improvement,  the  moral  June 
tion  is  drawn  clofer,  he  feels  he  is  to  account  fc 
what  he  does  to  others,  as  well  as  to  himfelf,  an 
thus  is  by  Degrees  growing  ripe  for  Society,  and  fc 
adting. 

As  a  Man  proceeds  from  Childhood  to  Youth,  h: 
Pafiions,  as  well  as  Obfervations,  take  a  more  larg 
Range,  New  Senfations  of  Plcafure  call  him  to  fo. 
low  new  Things,  he  grows  fenfible  to  the  enticings  ( 
Comelinefs,  he  feels  a  particular  Fellow-feeling  wit 
the  Sex,  and  makes  a  more  tender  Sort  of  Adherenc 
than  he  has  yet  experienced.  This  comes  to  be  th 
Coherence  of  a  new  moral  Relation,  and  gives 
milder  Manner  to  his  Pafiions  and  way  of  adtin* 
In  this  boiliercus  Period  he  enters  by  a  great* 
Depth  into  a  Tafie  of  Friendfhip,  Company,  Exe 
ciles,  and  Diverflons ;  a  liking  to  Truth,  and  a  likir 
of  Imitation  and  of  Defign  waxes  upon  him  ;  and  ; 
his  Junctions  fpread  among  his  Neighbours,  Felioy 

citizen 
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Citizens,  and  Country- men,  his  eager  Defire  after 
Applaufe,  Rivalry,  and  facial  Good-likings  wax  more 
vehement  and  active.  In  the  mean  Time,  it  is  not 
poflible  for  him  to  have  lived  thus  long  without  hav¬ 
ing  fome  Knowledge  of  tbofc  grand  Marks  of  Or¬ 
der,  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs,  which  arc  impreffed  on 
the  confpicuous  Creation  ;  and  of  thofe  flout  Hints 
within  himfelf  of  a  Parent-Mind,  the  Spring  of  all 
Knowledge  ana  Beauty;  and  Object  as  well  as  Spring 
of  that  Adivenefs,  and  thofe  Breathings  after  which 
fometimes  rouze  his  inmoft  Frame,  and  carry  him 
out  of  himfelf  to  an  all-mighty  and  all-governing 
power.  Hence  fpring  thofe  Thoughts  of  awful  Re¬ 
gard,  and  thofe  Affections  of  Thankfulnefs,  intire 
Submiffion  and  Love,  which  join  the  Soul  with  the 
Author  of  Nature,  and  make  that  moft  lofty  and 
God-like  of  all  Junctions. 

Man  having  now  got  to  his  Prime,  either  new 
Paflions  follow,  or  the  old  Number  are  turned  about 
to  a  higher  Pitch.  For  growing  more  perceptible  of 
his  Junctions  with  the  Public,  and  that  peculiar  So¬ 
ciety  of  Men  under  the  fame  Government  to  which 
he  more  inflantly  belongs,  and  taking  too  a  larger 
View  of  human  Life,  and  its  different  Wants  and 
Happineffes,  he  creates  more  familiar  Friendfhips, 
endeavours  to  feize  Power,  feeks  Honour,  lays  down 
more  moderate  Plans  of  Advantage,  and  comes  to 
give  more  heed  to  the  Concerns  of  Society;  he  en¬ 
ters  into  Family-Junctions,  and  humours  thofe  Cha¬ 
rities  which  fpring  from  thence.  The  governing 
Paffions  of  this  Period  ftoutly  pufh  him  on  to  provide 
for  the  Declines  of  Life  ;  and  in  it  Commiferation 
and  Thankfulnefs  put  forth  their  afeending  Power 
in  prefling  the  Man,  now  in  full  Strength,  to  repay 
the  Love  and  Care  of  his  Parents,  by  relieving  their 
Wants,  and  eafing  their  Infirmities. 

At  length  human  Life  verges  downwards,  and  old 
Age  comes  on  fait  with  its  Solicitude,  Love  of 
Eafe,  and  Love  to  private  Intereft,  Timidity,  provi¬ 
dent  Care  of  Futurity,  and  Love  of  Offspring.  The 
Knowledge,  gained  by  Pradice,  of  the  aged,  is 
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made  to  diredl,  and  their  Freedom  from  Paftion  to 
ailay  the  Heat  of  Youth  ;  the  former  learns  them  to 
have  a  Retrofpett  on  pall  Follies,  and  the  latter  to 
look  forward  into  what  follows  from  Things,  and 
make  Provifion  again  ft  the  won't.  Thus  every 
has  its  particular  Genius  and  Rank  of  Paffions  an- 
fwering  to  that  Period,  and  moil  availing  to  the  Sue* 
cefs  of  the  reft.  And  thus  are  the  Wants  of  one 
Period  relieved  by  the  Capacities  of  another,  and  the 
Vv  eaknefles  of  one  Age  are  fuitable  to  the  Paifions 
of  another. 

.  A  Child’s  Parents  are  amongft  the  firft  Objects  of 
his  Notice  ;  he  comes  to  be  early  acquainted  with 
them,  he  puts  a  lingular  Truft  in  them,  and  feems  to 
refpecl  them  with  a  fond  liking,  the  early  Foretellings 
of  his  Goodnefs  and  Thankfulnefs  in  Time  to  come. 
Thus  does  Nature  deliver  with  Authority  the  firft 
Lines  of  the  Duty  of  a  Son,  even  before  a  proper 
Knowledge  of  the  Tie  is  made.  But  when  the 
Child  is  waxed,  and  has  arrived  to  fuch  a  Degree  of 
Knowledge  as  to  underftand  the  moral  Conjunction, 
and  underftands  how  much  he  is  obliged  to  his  Pa¬ 
rents ;  when  he  looks  back  on  their  foft  and  unin- 
terefted  Love,  their  continual  Cares  and  Labours  in 
bringing  up,  inftrucling,  and  taking  Care  of  before¬ 
hand  for  him  while  in  that  State,  in  which  he  had 
neither  Senfe  nor  Strength  to  care  for  himfelf,  mull 
Lnow  in  his  own  Thoughts  that  he  owes  to  them  thefe 
particular  Duties. 

To  venerate  and  refpeft  them  as  the  Means  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  bringing  him  to  Life,  and  to  that  State  of  Con¬ 
solation  and  Felicity  which  he  enjoys ;  and  for  that 
Reafon  to  value  and  copy  after  their  good  Qualities, 
to  eafe,  and  bear  with,  and  fpread,  as  much  as  in 
his  Power,  a  becoming  Mafic  over  their  Failings  and 
Weakneftes. 

To  be  mightily  thankful  to  them  for  thofe  Benefits 
which  it  can  hardly  ever  be  poflible  for  him  to  pay 
back  in  a  full  Manner;  to  (hew  this  Thankfulnefs  bv 
giving  good  Heed  to  their  Wants,  and  an  carneft 
Diligence  to  fupply  them  ;  by  a  humble  Regard  to 

their 
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their  Authority  and  Counfel,  efpecially  by  observing 
it  with  refpea  to  chiding  a  Wife,  and  of  an  Occupa- 


t 

tionl'Vy  Submitting  to°  their  Humours  rather  than 
fnarUngiy  contending  with  them,  as  bringing  to 
mind  how  often  they  have  been  ill  ufed  by  his;  arm, 
to  be  (hort,  by  calming  their  Cares,  by  eafmg  tneir 
Griefs,  and  by  bearing  up  the  Weakneftes  ot  Age,, 
and  making  the  after  Part  of  their  Days  as  happy 

and  chearful  as  in  his  Power - To  pay  them  tbeie 

Reverences,  and  to  pay  them  thefe  Returns,  is,  as  we 
find  Plato  to  fay,  to  return  the  oldeft,  and  the  belt, 
and  the  greateft  of  Debts,  next  to  thole  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  our  great  and  general  Parent.  1  heie  Re¬ 
verences,  thefe  Returns  are  founded  in  our  Nature,, 
and  they  are  conformable  to  the  molt  original  Ruks 
of  Thankfulnefs,  Reverence,  Right,  natural  Love 
and  GodJineis,  which  are  weaved  with  our  Conkitu- 
tion  itfelf ;  and  we  cannot  be  wanting  m  them,  with¬ 
out  we  throw  away  that  Nature,  and  acting  contrary 

to  thole  Rules.  . 

As  his  Brethren  and  Sifters  are  the  next  with  whom 
the  Creature  makes  a  focial  and  moral  Conjunction, 
it  is  to  them  he  owes  a  brotherly  Refpea;  and  he 
ought  to  engage  in  a  clofe  Covenant  ol  firiendlhip 
with  them,  a  reciprocal  Fellow-feeling,  Counfel, 
Help,  and  a  noble  Communication  of  kind  Offices, 
calling  to  mind  that  they  are  related  to  a  common 
Father  and  Mother,  and  that  Brother-hood  of  Nature 
which  joins  them  into  a  clofer  Community  of  Advan¬ 
tage  and  Love. 

The  Condition  of  the  Brute  Creation  is  very  vari¬ 


ous  from  that  ol  human  Creatures.  The  l»i  utes  ai  3 
cloathed,  and  for  the  mod  Part  armed  by  their 
Make,  eafily  find  what  is  fit  lor  their  Livelihood,, 
and  foon  arrive  at  their  Strength  and  Ripeneis ;  fo 
that  they  want  the  Cure  and  llelp  of  their  Paients 
but  for  a  little  Time,  and  for  that  Reafon  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  Nature  has  given  to  them  wandering  and 
fleeting  Loves.  The  junction  being  downright  na¬ 
tural,  and  made  only  for  generating  and  bringing  up 
their  Offspring,  no  fooner  is  that  Purpolc  compared, 
than  the  Conjunction  is  difunited  ol  Courfe.  Lut 
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cl"  humf\n  RaCp,an  °/  £\more  tender  and  impotent 

/ut  ’  their  Child-hood  and  Non-age  continue 

longer;  they  advance  {lowly  to  Force  of  Body,  and 

1-pcnefs  of  Reaion;  they  need  continual  Heeding 

and  a  long  Courfe  of  Cares  and  Toils  to  bring  them 

np  to  Decency,  Virtue,  and  the  different  Arts  of 

1  e;  f  N‘atJire  iias>  on  t*iat  Account,  procured  before¬ 
hand  for  them  the  mold  loving  and  felicitous  Tutors 
to  heip  their  Weaknefs,  to  fupply  their  Wants, 
and  to  complete  them  in  thofe  proper  Arts,  even 
their  own  Parents,  on  whom  {he  has*  laid  this  very 
great  Charge,  made  agreeable  by  the  mold  enticinfe 
and  {Iron gelt  of  all  Ties,  the  Love  becoming  Pa¬ 
rents.  But  except  both  agree  in  this  agreeable°Tafk, 
and  continue  their  united  Labours,  till  they  have 
brought  up  and  planted  out  their  young  Colony,  it 
muk  come  to  be  a  Prey  to  every  rude  Intruder/ and 
tae  Defign  of  Nature  in  the  primitive  Junction  of  the 
human  Couple  be  overthrown.  Therefor  our  Make 
as  well  as  State,  is  a  clear  Mark  that  the  human 
bexes  are  appointed  for  a  more  familiar,  for  a  moral 
and  enduring  Junction.  It  is  clear  alfo,  that  the 
chief  DQhgn  of  Marriage  is  not  to  generate  and  nurfe 
up  an  Offspring,  but  to  teach  and  model  Minds  for 
the.  gieat  Duties  and  large  Appointments  of  Life. 
Society  muff  be  fupplied  from  this  primitive  Nurfery 
with  ufeful  Members,  and  its  goodlield  Decorations 
and  Upholders.  But  how  {hall  the  young  Plants  be 
■preferved  agaimd  the  Severity  of  the  Air  and  Seafons, 
improved  and  railed  to  Ripenefs,  if  Men,  like  Bealls, 
give  way  to  roving  and  mixed  Amours. 

1  i*e  Mind  is  apt  to  be  {battered  in  its  Views,  and 
Deeds  cf  Friendihip  and  Humanity,  except  the  for¬ 
mer  be.  pointed  to  a  peculiar  Object,  and  the  latter 
bufied  in  a  peculiar  Bufinefs.  When  Men  once  give 
way  to  this  Diffipation  there  is  no  {lopping  their  full 
Speed,  they  wax  infenfible  to  moral  Attractions,  and 
by  hindering,  or  leffening  the  comely  and  regular 
Exercife  of  the  foft  and  humane  Feelings  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Heart,  they  in  time  come  to  be  not  fit  for,  or 
averfe  to  the  making  a  moral  Junction  of  Souls, 

which 
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which  is  the  flrong  joining  of  Society,  and  the  Spring 
of  the  purelt  home  Joys.  Whereas  a  reafonabie  and 
not  depraved  Love,  and  its  .beautiful  Comrade,  Mar¬ 
riage,  gather  togetlier  a  Man’s  Profpedts,  guide  his 
Heart  to  its  fit  Object,  and  by  retraining  his  Love  to 
that  Object,  do  indeed  make  large  its  Influence  and 
Ufe.  Moreover  it  is  but  too  apparent  from  tne  be¬ 
haviour  of  Mankind,  that  the  common  Ties  of  Hu¬ 
manity  are  too  weak  to  bind  -and  engage  the  Famous 
of  moll  People  in  the  Affairs  of  Society.  The  Con¬ 
junctions  of  Neighbourhood,  Acquaintance,  and 
common  Correfpondence,  are  too  wk  e  a  L  icdd  ot 
Aflion  for  many,  and  the  Conjunctions  01  a  i  amic, 
or  Society  of  Men  under  the  fame  Government  are 
fo  far  more,  and  in  which  many  either  care  hol,  y; 
know  not  how  to  put  forth  themfelves.  ^  1  here  for 
Nature,  always  difcreet  and  kind,  by  lnlliiling  that 
itrong  Fellow-feeling  which  prevails  between  the  fin¬ 
ed  e  ones  of  each  Sex,  and  by  prefling  them  to  make  a 
lingular  moral  Conjunction,  the  Foundation  of^many 
domeitic  Endearments,  has  meted  oat  to  racli  Couple 
a  peculiar  Spiiere  of  Action,  in  a  ~  > po 1 1 10 n  to  tncii 

Profpects,  and  fitted  to  thd;  p;  «r  Capacities. 
Befides,  by  affecting  them  deep!  ■  Caves  of  their 

own  little  Round,  the  has  j  -  •  c.  mo  cloiely 

with  Society,  which  is  w.w  i  p  ,  i  a  n-oes, 

’  1  1  i  ~"c-i  Conn urn  in  that 
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and  tied  then  down  to  i  ;r 
particular  Society  of  Peo 
This  moral  jumdon.  is 
of  Aft  ion  b  a  Family.  It  i 
has  been  fpoketi,  that,  to 

have.  Fortune  enough  to  make-Prov;-uu  i  >r  v sic 
according  to  their  Order  and  State  in  Life,  ai.f  who 
are  gifted  with  the  common  Degrees  of  ibhwemm 
£t  to  conduct  a  Family,  and  te  ch  Children,  it  is  a 
Duty  they  owe  to  Community  to  marry. 

The  Minds  of  both  Sexes  are  as  much  ma  de  the 
one  for  the  other,  by  a  due  Mixture  particular  to 
each,  as  their  Perfons.  The  Force,  Steadiness, 
Bravery,  Serioufnefs,  and  Grandeur  of  Mien  of  the 
Man,  anfwer  to  the  Tendernefs,  Delicacy,  Softnefs 
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of  Paffion  Finenefs  of  Tafle,  and  Modefty  of  Con- 

fiai.d  Tn  n  f  W°ma,h.  ,Th?  Ma]e  Mind 'is  made  to 
itand  in  Defence,  to  think  circumfpedily,  to  fee  be- 

iorehand,  invent,  and  give  Counfel.  The  Female 

be  ohfpIS  madetoPut  f'uft  ln>  to  fancy,  conceive,  to 
be  obfequious  and  to  do  what  is  planned.  There- 

Die  the  due  Mixture  of  thefe  various  Sexes  of  Minds 

.^ke  a  fine  moral  Jundhon  ;  and  the  vvell-propor- 

■  Contrariety  or  various  or  contrary  Qualities, 

on  of  M  ^emPeramenf  of  Difcords  in  a  Comped! 
rt"  °r  t"IuflC’  ralf«  the  Melody  of  Society  more 

And  L  7  A"6  2  r  unvar,led  Notes  t0  each  other. 
And  this  Jundhon  of  moral  Sexes,  if  we  may  call 

’  ?  18  clearly  more  availing  to  the  Improvement  of 

each,  than  it  they  lived  feparate.  For  the  Man 

not  only  defends  and  gives  Counfel,  but  imparts 

otrengtii  and  Firmnels  to  the  Woman.  She,  in  her 

Uiii,  icftens,  purifies,  and  refines  him.  In  her 

Company  he  finds  Calmnefs  from  Adfion  and  Care 

and  m  her  Friendship  the  Heat  into  which  his  Paflions’ 

were  wrought  by  the  Tumult  and  Confufion  of  nublic 

i-uie,  links  down  and  fettles  into  a  Repofe;  and  a 

fZ  mono  <1  A  - _ 1*..  /V  1  r  _ 


- j  ana  a 

thOunind  Graces  and  Comeiindfes,  that  want  Names 
tr.at  ifiue  from  her  Words  and  Adis,  mode!  him  for  a 
more  mild  and  fine  Behaviour.  His  Converfe  and 
Example,  on  the  contrary,  make  her  Profpects  larger 
and  raiie  her  Thoughts,  fupport  her  Steadinefs,  and 
tree  her  from  a  thoufand  Fears  and  Disturbances,  to 
which  her  more  weak  Sex  makes  her  liable. 

The  natural  Rules  of  the  matrimonial  League  are 
the  following.  ' 

i.  Mutual  Faithfulnefs  to  the  Marriao-e  -  Bed. 
V/ant  of  Fidelity  fruftrates  the  very  Purpofe  of  Mar¬ 
riage,  difunites  the  natural  Cement  of  the  Relation, 
makes  feeble  the  moral  Junction,  the  principal 
Strength  of  which  is  hi  the  Alternation  of  Love,  and 
by  making  the  Offspring  dubious,  leflens  the  Care  and 
Adherence  proper  to  their  Education. 

2.  An  Agreement  of  Advices  and  Endeavours  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  common  Advantage  of  the  Family,  and  to 
educate  their  common  Offspring.  With  a  Defign  to 

notice 
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notice  thefe  Rules  it  is  fit  to  improve,  both  before  and 
in  the  married  State,  the  drifted  Comelinefs  and  Chad 
tity  of  Manners,  and  a  true  Knowledge  of  what  fits 
their  particular  Characters. 

3.  The  Conjunction  mult  be  unbroken  and  for 
Life.  The  Nature  of  Friendftiip,  and  in  a  particular 
manner  of  this  Kind  of  it,  the  Education  of  their 
Young,  and  the  Order  of  Society  and  of  Confecu- 
tions  which  would  otherwife  be  very  complicated,  do 
all  appear  to  demand  it.  To  keep  this  Conjunction, 
and  make  the  Marriage  Condition  more  melodious 
and  confolable,  a  reciprocal  Efteem  and  Tendernefs, 
a  Refpeft  equal  on  both  Sides,  and  Forbearance,  an 
imparting  of  Counfels  and  Help,  and  legal'  Power,  are 
entirely  proper.  If  they  both  keep  within  their  juft 
Bounds,  there  need  be  no  Conteft  about  Power,  and 
there  will  be  no  Conteft.  They  have  no  contrary 
nor  no  diftinft  Advantage,  and  for  that  very  Reafon 
there  can  be  no  proper  Foundation  for  Contrariety 
of  Behaviour. 

The  Conjunction  of  Parents  with  their  Children 
follows  naturally  from  the  Marriage  Junction,  and  the 
Duties  which  they  owe  them  foilow  in  as  natural  a 
manner  from  that  Junction.  The  weak  Condition  of 
Children,  who  are  liable  to  fo  many  Wants  and 
Hazards,  demands  their  continual  Care  and  Notice  ; 
their  unlearned  and  unimproved  Minds  afk  for  their 
continual  Information  and  Improvement.  Elad  hu¬ 
man  Creatures  been  born  with  the  full  Force  of  Men, 
and  the  Feeblenefs  of  Underftanding  and  the  Force  of 
Paftions  which  operate  in  Children,  they  would  have 
been  too  ftout  or  too  obftinate  to  have  acquiefced  to 
the  legal  Authority  and  Tuition  of  their  Parents.  But 
as  they  were  intended  for  a  Procefs  in  Knowledge 
and  what  is  virtuous,  it  was  fit  that  the  Waxing  of 
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their  Bodies  fiiould  keep  Pace  with  the  Waxing  of  their 
Minds,  left  the  Intentions  of  that  Procefs  fhould  have 
been  to  no  EtFeft.  Among-  other  wonderful  Defmns 
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which  the  fprcading  out  by  Degrees  of  their  outward 
as  well  as  inward  Frame  ferves,  one  is,  that  it  gives 
large  room  to  the  Praftice  of  many  mild  and  generous 
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Affections,  which  fill  up  the  domeflic  Life  with  a 
handfome  Variety  of  Duties  and  Fruitions;  and  are 
or  conference  a  grand  Jnftrudtion  for  the  Heart,  and 
a  do ut  fort  of  I  uition  for  the  more  renowned  and 
weighty  Duties  of  publick  Life. 

r  ihej  a^)Jve  fpoken  feeble  and  unlearned  State 
of  Children,  appears  clearly  to  give  their  Father  and 
f'viooiei  fuch  Rule  and  l  ower  as  is  fit  to  their  Main¬ 
tain  ance,  Defence,  and  Inflrudfion ;  but  that  Rule 
and  Power  can  be  deemed  to  reach  no  farther  than 
is  piopci  to  anfwer  thofe  Defigns,  and  to  continue  no 
longer  lime  tlian  that  reeblenefs  and  unlearned  State' 
Vv neieior  the  Ground  and  Caufe.  of  the  Rule 
angi  Power  ^failing,  they  are  at  an  End  of  Confequence. 
Whatever  rorce  or  R.ule  then  it  may  be  fit  for  Parents 
or  juil  for  them  to  make  ufe  of  while  their  Children  are 
young,  to  take  upon  them,  or  feize  unjuffly  the  fame 
vyhen  they  have  arrived  at  the  Ripenefs  or  full  Ufe  of 
tncir  Strengtn  and  Underdanding,  would  be  cruel  and 
not  j  id.  Therefor  it  is  manifeft,  that  Parents  have 
no  Authority  to  chaftife  the  Perfons  of  their  Children 
more  rigidly  than  the  Nature  of  their  Guardian fhip 
demands,  much  lefs  to  attack  their  Lives,  to  aflail  their 
Freedom,  or  to  make  them  over  as  their  Right  of 
Poileffiou,  or  as  their  Goods  and  Chattels,  to  any 
Mailer  whol'oever. 

The  firfl  Rank  of  Duties  which  Parents  are  indebted 
to  their  Children,  have  a  Relation  to  their  natural 
Life;  and  thefe  Duties  include  Defence,  bringing  them 
up,  providing  for  them  before-hand,  putting  them  into 
tiie  World  in  a  way  ft  for  their  Station  and  Eflates, 
and  fuch  like  Duties. 

i 

I  lie  lecond  Rank  of  Duties  has  Relation  to  the 
mental  and  moral  Life  of  their  Young,  or  their  Tui¬ 
tion  in  fuch  Arts  and  Embellilhments  as  are  proper 
to  nt  them  for  doing  the  Duties  they  arc  indebted  to 
themfelves  and  to  other  People.  As  this  was  found  to 
be  the  chief  Purpofe  of  the  Marriage  Junction,  fo  the 
making  good  that  Purpofe  is  the  greatefl  and  higheil 
of  all  the  Duties  of  Parents.  In  order  therefor  to 
make  the  Child  fit  fordoing  his  Part  with  Wifdom  and 
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in  a  worthy  manner,  as  a  Man,  as  a  Citizen,  and  a 
Creature  of  God,  both  Parents  fhould  unite  their 
combined  Wifdora,  Authority,  and  Power,  and  each 
Parent  feparately  to  uie  thofe  Gifts  of  Nature,  wnich 
are  the  peculiar  Excellency  a.nd  Decoration  of  their 
particular  Sex.  The  Father  fhould  lay  out  and  over¬ 
fee  their  Education,  the  Mother  to  put  in  A t\  what  is 
planned,  and  tranfafl  the  Particular  of  which  fhe  is  able. 
The  Father  fhould  guide  the  mafculine  Effort  of  the 
mental  and  moral  Powers  ot  his  Child.  Elis  rancy 
and  the  Way  of  thofe  Efforts  are  the  particular  Bufinefs 
of  the  Mother.  The  Father  fhould  give  advice,  de¬ 
fend,  and  govern,  and  by  his  Knowledge  gained  by 
Practice,  manly  Strength,  and  that  higher  Autnoruy, 
which  is  for  the  molt  part  imputed  to  his  Sex,  brace 
and  make  ftrong  his  Pupil  for  a  Life  of  Action,  for 
Serioufnefs,  Uprightnefs  of  Heart,  and  Steadinefs  in 
•  Suffering.  rI  he  Office  of  the  Mother  is  to  bow  and 
(often  her  Boy  by  the  Pleafantnefs  of  her  Difcourfe, 
and  the  Softnefs  and  Comelinefs  of  her  Manners,  for 
focial  Life,  for  Finenefs  of  Taffe,  and  the  tine  De¬ 
cencies  and  Fruitions  ot  Humanity;  and  to  meliorate 
and  make  fine  the  T.  endernefs  and  Modelty  or  her 
female  Pupil,  and  to  model  her  to  all  thofe  mild  do- 
meftic  Virtues  which  are  the  particular  Marks  and 
Decorations  of  her  Sex. 

To  guide  the  opening  Minds  of  their  pleating  Trull 
through,  the  various  Periods  of  their  Progretlion,  to 
help  them  in  each  Period  in  calling  out  the  hidden 
Seeds  of  Reafon  and  Genius,  and  in  getting  new 
Augmentations  of  Light  and  Virtue;  and  at  laic,  with 
all  thefe  favourable  Circumitahces,  to  bring  the  young 
Enterprizers  upon  the  great  Theatre  of  Human  Life, 
to  play  their  various  Parts  before  the  Eyes  ot  their 
Friends,  of  Society,  and  Men  and  Women !  How 
nobly  does  Heaven  repay  the  Talk,  when  the  Parents 
fee  thofe  dear  Likenelfes  and  Reprefentatives  of  them- 
felves,  poffefling  their  Virtues  as  well  as  Ellates,  fup- 
porting  their  particular  Reputations  with  a  Grace  and 
in  a  worthy  Manner,  and  giving  them  the  pleafing 
View  of  conveying  their  Name  with  waxing  Honour 
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and  Tiitereft  to  a  Generation  not  vet  come  into  the 
World. 

Of  all  the  Relations  which  the  Mind  of  Man  bears, 
that  which  continues  between  the  Creator  and  his 
Creatures,  the  chief  Lawgiver  and  his  Subjects,  is  the 
hjghelt  and  fined.  I  his  Relation  lpnngs  from  the 
Nature  of  a  Creature  in  common,  and  the  State  of 
the  human  Mind  in  peculiar,  the  greated  Powers  and 
A  Tedious  of  which  diredl  to  a  general  Mind,  and 
would  not  be  perfect  and  to  no  Effect  without  fuch  a 
Pointing.  A  Senfe  of  the  fplendid  Look,  Greatnefs, 
and  comely  Order  of  the  general  Syfrem  of  Things! 
and  the  to  be  admired  Meetrrefs  of  one  Thing  to  an¬ 
other  in  its  large  Furniture,  leads  the  Mind,  by  inevi¬ 
table  Confequence,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  be  avoided, 
to  a  perceiving  of  Defign,  or  of  a  defigning  Caufe, 
the  Fountain  of  all,  by  a  Courfe  as  fimple  and  natural 
as  that  by  which  a  handfome  Pidure,  or  a  fine  Build¬ 
ing,  hints  to  us  the  Notion  of  a  fine  ProfefTor  of  an 
Art.  As  we  think  this  Being  before  all,  above  all, 
and  greater  than  all,  we  in  a  natural  Manner,  and 
without  Argument,  impute  to  him  every  thing  that 
is  perfed,  Wifdom,  Power,  and  Goodnefs,  without 
Limits,  having  a  Being  through  all  Time,  and  pall¬ 
ing  through  the  whole  Extenfion  of  Space.  We  ap¬ 
ply  to  him  thofe  grand  Epithets  of  our  Creator,  Pre- 
ferver,  a  Beftower  of  Benefits,  the  great  Lord  and  Law¬ 
giver  of  the  whole  Society  of  reafonable  undemand¬ 
ing  Creatures. — Not  only  the  Defeds  and  Wants  of 
our  Being  and  State,  but  fome  of  the  noblefl  Defires  of 
our  Minds,  join  us  with  this  great  and  general  Nature. 
The  Mind  in  its  Courfe  from  Objed  to  Object,  from 
one  Cbarader  and  View  of  Beauty  to  another,  finds 
fome  Mark  of  Deformity  or  Want  in  each,  and  foon 
drains  or  grows  weary,  and  not  fatisfied  with  its  Sub¬ 
ject  ;  it  fees  no  Reputation  of  Dignity  among  Men 
equal  to  that  Pitch  of  high  Value  which  it  is  capable 
of  putting  forth  ;  no  Objed  within  the  Extent  of 
human  Things  equal  to  the  Strength  of  its  AtFedion. 
Nor  can  it  flop  any  where  in  this  felf-fp reading  Courfe, 
or  find  Reli  after  its  higheft  Flights,  till  it  gets  at  a 
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Being  of  unlimited  Greatnefs  and  Value,  on  w  no  in  it 
may  employ  its  greateft  Powers  without  draining  tie 
Subjeft,  and  give  Liberty  to  the  utmoid  Strength ^ and 
Fulnefs  of  its" Love  without  being  glutted,  or  vvitnout 

taking  a  Diflalle.  .  .  , 

As  our  AiFeddions  rely  cn  cur  Notions  or  tneir  Ob¬ 
jects,  and  for  the  moil  part  keep  Pace  v/itn  them,  it 
mull  be  of  the  greatefl  Confequence,  and  appears  :.o 
be  amongid  the  hrid  Duties  we  are  indebted  to  u.e 
Author  of  our  Being,  to  have  the  leald  defective,  feeing 
we  cannot  make  perfedd  Notions  of  his  Reputation 
and  Adiiiinillration.  For  fuch  Notions  thoroughly 
drank  in  will  make  our  Religion  realanable,  and  our 
Difpofitions  purified.  If  our  Opinions  are  little  and 
writhed,  our  Religion  will  be  iupei  hitious,  and  our 
Temper  mean.  I  bus,  if  we  impute  to  the  Deity  that 
falfe  Majefty,  which  is  made  up  of  the  unkind  and 
fullen  Practice  of  mere  Will  or  Power,  or  think  he 
takes  PleaAire  in  the  Prodrations  of  flavifh  Fear,  or 
as  fiavilh  Praife,  he  will  be  worfhipped  with  mean 
Flattery,  and  a  great  deal  of  Compliments.  More¬ 
over  it  he  be  looked  upon  as  a  harlh,  and  not  as  a 
pacified  Being,  taking  delight  in  Revenge,  he  will 
be  worfhipped  externally  with  grand  Offerings,  Sa¬ 
crifices,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  may  be  thought  tit  to 
calm  and  foften  him.  But  if  we  will  give  credit 


that  perfedd  Goodnefs  is  the  Charadder  of  the  higheld 
Being,  and  that  he  likes  thofe  molt  who  are  mold  like 
him,  the  Worflrip  given  to  him  will  be  reafonadde  and 
grand,  and  his  W orlhippers  will  defire  to  imitate 
him,  by  endeavouring  to  referable  that  Goodnefs 
which  they  pray  to.  The  Ground  then  of  all  real 
Religion  is  a  wife  Belief.  And  of  a  wife  Belief  thefe 
appear  to  be  the  chief  Terms:  To  have  Faith,  “  that 
an  unlimited  altogether-complete  Mind  lives,  who  has 
no  contrary  nor  any  divided  lntereld  from  that  of  his 
Creatures — that  he  overfees  and  rules  over  all  Crea¬ 
tures  and  Things — that  his  Goodnefs  flretches  out  to 
all  his  Creatures,  in  various  Degrees,  it  is  true,  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  each  of  their  Natures,  but  with¬ 
out  inclining  to  one  Party  more  than  another,  and 

without 
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without  Malice — that  he  ads  every  Thing  for  the 
hell,  or  in  being  helpful  to  the  Completenefs  and 
Happinefs  of  the  Whole— in  a  particular  manner,  that 
he  di redds  and  rules  the  Bufinefs  of  Men — looks  into 
their  Adtions — 'differences  the  Good  from  the  Bad — 
likes  and  is  a  Friend  to  the  Former;  is  not  pieafed 
with,  and  has  Pity  on  the  Latter  in  this  World  — 
and  will,  according  as  each  deferves,  repay  one  and 
punilh  the  other  in  the  World  to  come — that,  in  fhort, 
he  is  for  ever  carrying  on  a  Scheme  of  Virtue  and 
Felicity  through  a  Continuance  that  is  not  limited  — 
and  is  always  conducting  the  general  Syltem  of  Things 
through  Stages  following  in  Order  and  Rounds  of 
Time,  to  higher  Degrees  of  Completion  and  Flappi- 
nefs;” 

Wherever  right  Notions  of  the  Deity  and  his  Care 
over  created  Beings  is  in  Force,  when  he  is  thought 
upon  as  the  undrained  Fountain  of  Love,  and  Light, 
and  Joy,  as  performing  in  the  united  Reputation  of  a 
Father  and  Ruler,  giving  an  endlefs  Difference  of  Ca- 
pacities  to  his  Creatures,  furnifhing  them  with  every 
thing  ft  to  their  full  Accomplifhment  and  Happinefs ; 
what  awful  Reverence  and  Thankfulnefs  mull  fuch 
Notions  raife  up  in  the  Mind  ?  How  like  to  Nature 
and  pleafant  mull  it  be  to  a  Heart  open  to  the  Act 
of  perceiving  cf  what  is  real,  and  of  every  Thing 
fair,  great,  and  wonderful  in  Nature,  to  think  upon 
and  worfhip  him,  who  is  the  fir  ft  Beautiful,  the  hr  It 
Grand,  and  the  fir  ft  Amazing  ;  in  whom  Wifdonr, 
Power,  and  Go  jdnefs  inhabit  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  give  Life,  and  by  the  Conftitution  of  Nature,  and 
primitively,  anti  perform  in  complete  Symphony  ? 
What  Greatnefs  is  here  to  fill  the  moil  amplified 
Bread !  What  Beauty  to  induce  the  hotted  Love ! 
What  a  Lump  of  Wonders  in  fuch  an  over-flowing 
Abundance  of  Perfection  to  amaze  and  pleafe  the 
Mind  of  Men  and  Women  through  an  everlading 
Continuance. 

It  is  therefor  our  Duty,  as  well  as  greateft  Advan¬ 
tage,  often  and  at  fixed  Times,  and  bv  comely  and 
grave  Deeds,  to  think  upon  and  worfhip  the  great 
/  Spring 
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Spring  of  our  Being,  the  Father  of  all  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  of  all  Good  ;  to  fpeak  forth  our  Reverence 
and  Love,  by  a  worfhipful  and  religious  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  Completenefs,  and  to  make  our 
Thankfulnefs  appear  by  making  famous  his  Good- 
nefs,  and  in  a  thankful  manner  con  felling  all  his 
Favours.  It  is  in  like  manner  our  Duty  by  lit  Prac¬ 
tices  of  Grief  and  Humblenefs  of  Mind  to  own  our 
Unthankfulnefs  and  Foolilhnefs,  and  to  declare  by 
feme  Token  our  Dependance  on  God,  and  our  Fruit 
in  his  Goodnefs,  by  begging  his  Bleffing  and  kind 
Agreement  in  helping  the  Weaknefs,  and  making 
whole  the  Depravation  of  our  Nature ;  and,  in  Con- 
clufion,  to  declare  by  fome  Mark  our  Senfe  of  his 
Command,  and  our  Belief  in  his  manner  of  Ruling, 
by  addicting  ourfelves  to  do  his  Will,  and  giving  up 
ourfelves  to  his  Management.  Thefe  Duties  are  not 
binding  becaufe  the  Divine  Being  has  .  any  Occanon 
for  them,  or  can  be  advantaged  by  them  ;  but  as  they 
are  clearly  comely  and  moral,  proper  to  the  Relations 
he  bears  of  our  Maker,  Conferrer  cf  Benefits,  Giver 
of  Law,  and  Judge,  declarative  of  our  Circumflance 
and  Obligations,  and  advancing  nearer  to  Perfection 
our  Tempers,  by  making  us  more  rational,  fitter  for 
Society,  God-like,  and  fo  more  happy. 
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Dictionary  of  the  Englifh  Language,  in  which 
the  Words  are  deduced  from  the  Originals,  and 
illuilrated  in  their  different  Significations,  by  Exam¬ 
ples  from  the  beft  Writers.  To  which  are  prefixed, 
A  Hiltory  of  the  Language,  and  an  Englifli  Grammar. 
In  2  vols.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  A.  M. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language.  In  two  Parts. 
In  the  firit  the  Rudiments  are  accurately  delivered  ; 
tiie  Peculiarities  and  Idioms  carefully  noted  ;  and  the 
Learned  completely  inftrudled  to  read,  write,  and  fpeak 
Italian  correctly.  To  which  are  added,  Rules  never 
before  publifhed ;  particularly  for  a  true  Pronunciation, 
which  is  carefully  exemplified  by  correspondent  Sounds, 
in  Englifh  Syllables.  The  Second  Part  contains  an 
Italian  and  Englifh  Vocabulary;  a  Colledlion  of  the 
moft  ufeful  Adjedlives ;  Italian  Phrafes  on  different 
Subjects ;  Mifcellaneous  Phrafes ;  Familiar  Dialogues 
in  Italian  and  Englifh ;  and  the  choice#  Italian  Pro¬ 
verbs.  By  Evangelist  Palermo,  A.  M.  Editor  of 
Alteri’s  Italian  and  Englifh  Dictionary,  and  Teacher 
of  the  Italian  Tongue  in  London. 

Lingua?  Britannic  a?  Vera  P  remind  atic  :  Or,  A  New 
Engiiih  Dictionary.  Containing,  I.  An  Explanation 
of  all  Englifh  Words  ufed  by  the  be#  Writers ;  the 


various  Senfes  of  each  Word  being  dillindly  pointed 
out  by  Figures,  i,  2,  3,  &c.  II.  The  Language 
from  which  each  Word  is  derived.  III.  The  Part  of 
Speech  to  which  it  belongs.  IV.  A  Supplement  of 
upwards  of  4000  Proper  Names.  In  which  every 
Word  has  not  only  the  common  Accent  to  denote  the 
Emphafis  of  the  Voice,  but,  in  order  to  a  juft  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  every  Syllable  is  marked  with  a  long  or 
Biort  Accent,  to  determine  its  Quantity;  and  the  qui- 
efeent  Letters,  various  Sounds  of  Vowels,  &c.  are 
fo  diftinguiflied,  that  any  Perfon,  Native  or  Foreigner, 
who  can  but  read,  may  fpeedily  acquire  an  accurate 
Pronunciation  of  the  Englifh  Language.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  A  Differtation  on  the  Species  of  Sound, 
Gfr.  with  Practical  Obfervations  on  the  various 
Powers  and  Formations  of  the  Letters.  A  Work  in- 
ti rely  new,  and  defigned  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  and 
of  Foreigners,  as  well  as  Natives,  who  would  fpeak, 
read,  and  write  Englifh  with  Propriety  and  Accuracy, 
By  j  ames  Buchanan. 
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